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PART 1. UNKULUNKULU; OR, THE TRADITION OF 
CREATION AS EXISTING AMONG THE AMAZULU 
AND OTHER TRIBES OF SOUTH AFRICA 


UNKULUNKULU is no longer known.! It is he who was the first 
man;2 he broke off 3 in the beginning. 4 We do not know his wife; and the 
ancients do not tell us that he had a wife. 


We hear it said, that Unkulunkulu broke off © the nations from 
Uthlanga.’ 


1A s’aziwa =ka s’ aziwa, is no longer known, that is, to us; or as it is said in other accounts, "A si sa m azi," We 
no longer know him. There no longer exists amongst us any knowledge about him. The same expression is used 
when speaking of the man from whom the isibongo (surname) of a house or tribe is derived, ka s’ aziwa. He is 
lost to memory, nothing is known of him or his deeds. 

2 This is the constant statement in the traditions of Unkulunkulu. It has been said that by umuntu we are to 
understand simply a person. But umuntu means a human being. And it is more in accordance with the religious 
system of the natives to give it that meaning here. They are ancestor-worshippers, and believe that their first 
ancestor—the first man—was the creator. Unkulunkulu means the old-old-one, the most ancient man. In like 
manner Arjuna addresses Krishna as, "Thou first of the gods, the most ancient person." (Hardwick. Christ and 
other Masters. Vol. I., p. 242.) And the king Satravata addresses "Hari, the preserver of the universe," thus, "O 
first male; the lord of creation, of preservation, of destruction!" (Id., p. 314.) 

3 Dabuka, to separate, or to spring or break off, from something by fissure or division. Thus the swarming of bees 
is an ukudabuka. The division of small tribes from larger ones—as the small tribes of Umahhaule and Unjan from 
the Abambo, the large tribe of Usingela; or as the Americans from the English—is spoken of as an ukudabuka. So 
if a village has become large, and the eldest son leaves the paternal kraal, and commences a new centre, that too is 
an ukudabuka. So the different kind of cattle, English, Dutch, and Zulu, are said respectively to have sprung from 
(dabuka) the English, Dutch, or Zulu. It is also said of trees. So of the Reformation it would be said that the 
Reformed Churches sprang from (dabuka) that of Rome; and Dissenting Churches from that of England. Or what 
is perhaps more to the point, the mode in which Minerva was produced from J upiter’s head was an ukudabuka. 
As we shall see below, according to the Hindu mythology, primitive man was produced by a division (ukudabuka) 
of the substance of Brahma. The use of the word necessarily implies the pre-existence of something from which 
the division took place. When it is said therefore that Unkulunkulu broke off in the beginning, we must 
understand either that he broke off from an eternal or at least pre-existent spiritual being, or from an eternal or at 
least pre-existent material being. When it is said, wa dabuka eluhlangeni(he broke off from uthlanga), we may 
have the intimation of an eternal spiritual being, a belief in whom formed a part of the creed of the ancestors of 
the Amazulu; and when it is said, wa dabuka emhlabeni(he broke off from the earth), it cannot be doubted that 
we are to understand it as intimating a belief in the eternity—at least in the pre- existence—of the world. 

4 Ekukqaleni. In the beginning. There is the same obscurity in the Zulu use of this phrase as in our own. We must 
understand it here as meaning, in the beginning of the present order of things, and not, from all eternity. 

5 But, as it will be presently seen, a first woman is by many associated with the first man, that is, Unkulunkulu is 
said to have had a wife. 

6 Dabula.—My native interpreter maintains that although above it is said that Unkulunkulu is not known to have 
had a wife, yet that this phrase implies it. But this is scarcely borne out by the fact that in other accounts he is said 
to break off cattle, &c., from Uthlanga. It seems rather that we are to understand that at first Unkulunkulu broke 
off, and having broken off, became the means of breaking off all other things. 

7 Ohlangeni.—Uthlanga is a reed, strictly speaking, one which is capable of "stooling," throwing out offsets. It 
thus comes, metaphorically, to mean a source of being. A father is the uthlanga of his children, from which they 
broke off. Whatever notions the ignorant of the present day among the natives may have of the meaning of this 
tradition, it may be concluded that originally it was not intended to teach by it, that men sprang from a reed. It 





SACRINIGING MIE DULL 


Itis said he sent a chameleon; he said to it, "Go, Chameleon, go and say, 
Let not men die." The chameleon set out; it went slowly; 8 it loitered in 


cannot be doubted that the word alone has come down to the people, whilst the meaning has been lost. Comp. M. 
Casalis' account of the religious notions of the Basutos, p. 240. 

8 Hence their saying, "Ukuhambisa kwonwaba," To go like a chameleon, i. e., to go slowly. They say 

also ukunwabuzela. 





the way; and as it went, it ate of the fruit of a tree, which is called 
Ubukwebezane.? 


At length Unkulunkulu sent a lizard 1° after the chameleon, when it had 
already set out for some time. The lizard went; it ran and made great 
haste, for Unkulunkulu had said, "Lizard, when you have arrived, say, 
Let men die." So the lizard went, and said, "I tell you, It is said, Let men 
die." The lizard came back again to Unkulunkulu, before the chameleon 
had reached his destination, the chameleon which was sent first; which 
was sent, and told to go and say, "Let not men die." 


At length it arrived and shouted, saying, "It is said, Let not men die!" But 
men answered, "O! we have heard the word of Abantu the lizard; it has 
told us the word, ‘It is said, Let men die.' We cannot hear your word. 
Through the word of the lizard, men will die." 1i 


9 Ubukwebezane.—A shrub which bears clusters of berries of a purplish colour and sweet taste. This fruit is much 
liked by children 

10 Intulo =intulwa, the Amalala inulwa. The tradition lives among the natives to the present time, and is 
manifested by the dislike they entertain for the chameleon. It is frequently killed. But it is used as a medicine; 
among other uses it is mixed with other things to doctor their gardens, that the birds may not destroy the corn; it 
is employed because it went slowly, and therefore will prevent the birds from hastily entering the gardens! But the 
lizard is an object of much greater hatred, and is invariably killed if the person who sees it is able to kill it; but it is 
very cunning, and, as they say, "escapes only by its cunning." As they kill it they say, "Yiya! i sona lesi ’silimane 
esa gijima kukgala sa ya ‘kuti, 'Abantu a ba fe.'" Let be! This is the very piece of deformity which ran in the 
beginning to say that men should die. 

1 This tradition of the origin of death has a strong resemblance to the Hottentot account. But there it is the 
Moon—a Hottentot god, according to Kolb, (The Present State of the Cape of Good Hope, (Medley,) Volume I., 
page 95)—which sends an insect to man with the message:—'Go thou to men, and tell them, 'As I die, and dying 
live, so ye shall also die, and dying live.'" The insect, meeting with the hare, entrusts the message to him; but 
when he reaches man, he says, "I am sent by the Moon to tell you, 'As I die, and dying perish, in the same manner 
ye shall also die, and come wholly to an end." (Bleek's Hottentot Fables, p. 69.) 

This account is, however, a promise of renovation through death. 

The New Zealand legend again may be compared, where we meet with another a foreshadowing of redemption 
through One destroying death by passing through it, than an account of the cause of death entering into the 
world. Maui is made liable to death by some accidental omission of a part of the baptismal ritual,—a cause as 
trivial as the delay of the chameleon, or the false message of the hare. 

Maui was an abortion; he was born as his mother was passing along by the sea-shore. She cut off the long tresses 
of her hair, and bound him up in them, and threw him into the foam of the sea, and after that he was found by his 
ancestor Tama-nui-ki-te-Rangi, and by his care developed into a man. As yet there was no death. But Maui's 
father, "from mistake, hurriedly skipped over part of the prayers of the baptismal service, and of the services to 
purify Maui; he knew that the gods would be certain to punish this fault, by causing Maui to die, and his alarm 
and anxiety were therefore great." Maui having transformed by enchantments Irawaru, his sister Hinauri's 
husband, into a dog, and Hinauri having girded herself with an enchanted girdle had cast herself into the sea, and 
been swept away by the tide, he was obliged to quit the village where Irawaru had lived, and so returned to his 
parents. His father said, "Oh my son, I have heard from your mother and others that you are very valiant, and 
that you have succeeded in all feats that you have undertaken in your own country, whether they are small or 
great; but now that you have arrived in your father's country, you will perhaps at last be overcome." On asking 
"what he could be vanquished by?" his father replied, "By your great ancestress Hine-nui-te-po." But he 
answered, "Lay aside such idle thoughts, and let us both fearlessly seek whether men are to die or live for ever." 
Maui pleads that he had subdued Tama-nui-te-Ra (the sun), and had rescued much land by drawing it up from 
the sea. His father admits the truth, and bids him go boldly to visit "his great ancestress," who, he knew, would be 
the cause of his death. Maui set out on his journey, taking "every kind of little bird" as his companions. Maui and 
his companions found Hine-nui-te-po asleep. Maui told them that he was about to creep into the old chieftainess, 
and warned them not to laugh until they saw him "just coming out of her mouth; then they might shout with 
laughter if they pleased." When he entered the old chieftainess, "the little birds screwed up their tiny cheeks, 





Unkulunkulu gave men Amatongo; !2 he gave them doctors for treating 
disease, and diviners; he gave them medicines to treat diseases 
occasioned by the Itongo. 8 Unkulunkulu said, "If aman is being affected 
by the Itongo, you shall kill a bullock and laud the Itongo; the man will 
get well if he has been affected by the Itongo." 


He said, "You will see also by night, you will dream; the Itongo will tell 
you what it is it wishes." He said, "It will also tell you the bullock it would 
have killed." 


The Itongo dwells with the great man; he who dreams is the chief of the 
village; it says "Should you kill a bullock, the man will get well." The 
bullock which the Itongo mentions is killed; and although people were 
thinking that the man would die, he gets well; and so it is clear that the 
man was affected by the Itongo. The gall-bladder is taken from the 
bullock, and the man has the gall poured on him; they give praise and 
say, "In order that we may see that it is the Itongo, let us see him get well 
this very day; and at the very dawn of tomorrow eat meat; so we shall see 
that it is the Itongo. On the other hand, we shall not admit in our hearts 
that it is the Itongo; we shall say, it is disease only; there is no Itongo in 
his body. If we see that it is the Itongo, we shall see it by his getting well, 
and so we shall give thanks. Then we will kill many cattle, and laud the 
Itongo, and see that the Itongo of our house is good." 


UGUAISE MDUNGA (an Ilala). 


THE old men say that Unkulunkulu is Umvelingangi, “ for they say he 
came out first; they say he is the Uthlanga from which all men broke 
off. The old men say that Unkulunkulu is; £ he made the first men, the 


trying to suppress laughter; at last, the little Tiwa-kawaka laughed out loud with its merry cheerful note," and the 
old woman awoke, and killed Maui. This was the cause of the introduction of death into the world. Hine-nui-te-po 
being the goddess of death, had Maui passed safely through her, then no more human beings would have died, 
but death itself would have been destroyed. (Grey. Polynesian Mythology, p. 16-58.) 

2 Itongo, p. Amatongo.—An itongo is properly the spirit of the dead,—a disembodied spirit. The notion that it is 
in the form of a snake, or becomes converted into a snake, is probably something superadded to the original 
tradition. But all these questions will be discussed when we come to the "AMATONGO." 

18 Ukwelapa itongo, lit., to treat an itongo, that is, diseases which are occasioned by the itongo, as uthlabo, which 
appears from the description to be pleurodynia; one case I was called to see was pleurisy. 

4 Umvelingangi, the first out-comer. 

15 Let the reader note that here three names are applied to the first man, Unkulunkulu, Umvelingangi, and 
Uthlanga. Unkulunkulu expresses antiquity, age, lit., the old-old one, as we use great in great-great- 

grandfather. Umvelingangi expresses priority; the first out-comer. Uthlanga, potential source of being. Neither 
must this be regarded as a contradiction to the statement lower down, "Wa vela lapa abantu ba dabuka kona 
ohlangeni," He came out where men broke off from Uthlanga. For Unkulunkulu, the first man, sprang from— 





ancients of long ago; ” the ancients of long ago died; there remained 
those who had been begotten by them, sons, by whom we hear that there 
were ancients of long ago who knew the breaking off of the 

world. 18 They did not know Unkulunkulu; they did not see him with their 
eyes; they heard it said that Unkulunkulu was. He came out where men 
broke off from Uthlanga. He begat the ancients of long ago; they died 
and left their children; they begat others, their sons, they died; they 
begat others; thus we at length have heard about Unkulunkulu. It was 
our ancestors who told us the accounts of Unkulunkulu and of the 
ancients of long ago. 


Tell me if at the present time there are any who pray to Unkulunkulu? 


There are none. They pray to the Amatongo; they honour them that they 
may come and save them. 


Who are the Amatongo? 


The Amadhlozi, men who have died; when they have died, they change 
again and become Amatongo, and craw on their belly, and so the old 
men call a dead man so changed an Itongo. It is called a snake; 
Inyandezulu” is the name of the snake. 


When a man is ill, they go to a doctor to divine; and it is said, "The 
Amatongo have come to ask for cattle, that a bullock should be killed." 
The flesh of the slaughtered bullock is put together in a hut, that the 
Amatongo may eat; the door is shut, and the people do not eat the meat 
at the time, but on the morrow. In the evening boys sleep in the hut and 
watch the meat. In the morning the flesh is boiled, and men assemble to 
eat the head. They then separate and go to their own villages; and those 
of the family where the bullock has been killed remain. Then the breast is 


came out of—broke off from—a previously existing uthlanga or source of being, the nature of which is quite 
beyond the native philosophy; and having come out, he became the uthlanga or source of being of entire 
humanity. 

16 U kona, is. We must not, however, understand this as a declaration of the ancients that Unkulunkulu has a 
present existence. But they mean to say, "Unkulunkulu was a reality; that which we say of him is not a fable, but a 
fact. Unkulunkulu is a reality; he made us, and is, as it were, in us his work. We exist because he existed." That 
this is the meaning we gather not only from the interpretation of it by natives, and from other accounts of the 
same tradition, but from the statement made below, "B’ ezwa ngokutshiwo ukuti Unkulunkulu wa be kona," They 
heard it said that Unkulunkulu was, or used to be; the tense necessarily implying that he exists no longer. 

17 Abadala bendulo, the ancients of long ago,—not merely ancients, but the ancients of primitive times; those who 
formed the first races of mankind. 

18 The natives profess to be unable to give any account of the origin of things; but refer to a period when the 
ancients understood the history of creation. 

19 A large, green, harmless snake, which for the most part is observed in trees. It frequently enters the native huts. 





boiled, which will be eaten by the chieftainesses and by the people of the 
family. 


All the bones of the bullock are collected, and the owner of the cattle 
burns them, that wizards may not take them, and apply medicines to 
them and injure the man who was sick, and he become ill again.2° 


IT was said at first before the arrival of missionaries, if we asked, "By 
what were the stones made?"—"They were made by Umvelingangi." It is 
said that we men came out of a bed of reeds,2! where we had our origin.22 
When we asked, "By what was the sun made?" they said, "By 
Umvelingangi." For we used to ask when we were little, thinking that the 
old men knew all things which are on the earth; yet forsooth they do not 
know; but we do not contradict them, for neither do we know. 


When we were with the Dutch they did not tell us that there is a Lord 
above; but they said that we black people should be burnt; and that we 
have no spirit, 2° but are like a dog, which has no spirit. 


The ancients used to say before the arrival of the missionaries, that all 
things were made by Umvelingangi; but they were not acquainted with 
his name.** But they lived by worshipping” snakes; and they still 
worship them; they do not yet hear; and even now when the missionaries 
speak, they say, "It is a fable; a plaything." They do not admit that what 
is spoken is the truth. 


When they slaughter cattle, they first praise the snake, and then the 
bullock is killed. When it is killed they skin it; and a little of the fat?6 is 
taken, and put in the upper part of the hut on a sherd; and fire is placed 


20 This account was given by a refugee recently arrived from Zululand, whose name I do not know. 

21Umhlanga is a bed of reeds. We must not confound umhlanga with uhlanga. Umhlanga is the place where 
they broke off—or out-came—from Uhlanga. 

22 Vela, had our origin,—out-came, equivalent to "were created." It does not mean merely appearing. 

23 Umoya, spirit. The native who related this tale, though not a Christian, had lived with whitemen from his 
childhood, and for some years with a missionary. The untaught native would not use umoya(wind, air) in the 
sense of spirit, as this man uses it. They would apply it to the air we breathe, but not to the spirit or soul of man. 
Neither do they use itongo, idhlozi, isituta (ghost), or isitunzi (shade), of any power animating the body, but only 
of something,—a new or distinct existence,—which comes out of the body when dead. 

24 Many misunderstandings of native traditions have arisen from the enquiry, "Unkulunkulu ubani na?" meaning 
who or what is Unkulunkulu. It really means, "What is his name?" The native cannot tell you his name, except it 
be Umvelingangi. 

25 Bonga, worship. It is necessary to give bonga this full meaning here, and not to restrict it to the offices of 
praising or thanking. It is equivalent to pata, which is used for all and every kind of adoration and worship. 

26 The fat of the cawl or omentum is used with incense. 





on it. When the flesh of the bullock burns, the Amatongo eat (if they do 
come to eat the flesh of a bullock). The flesh of the bullock is taken and 
put in a house. One man stays in the house where the flesh is put, for it is 
said the Amatongo will come and eat flesh. But in the morning we do not 
see where the Amadhlozi have eaten; we see the limbs of the bullock all 
there, and the meat that was on the sherd has not been eaten by any 
thing; it remains just as it was; we do not see any that has been eaten. 


But when we ask, "What do the Amadhlozi eat? for in the morning we 
still see all the meat," the old men say, "The Amatongo lick it." And we 
are unable to contradict them; but are silent, for they are older than we, 
and tell us all things, and we listen; for we are told all things, and assent 
without seeing clearly whether they are true or not. 


When a snake comes into a house it is not killed; they say, "It is the 
Idhlozi of So-and-so," mentioning the name of a man who is dead; it is 
said the snake came out of him at his death. It is left, and remains always 
in the house. They take a goat and sacrifice it, sacrificing to the snake. No 
one sees it when it goes away. 


When black men are on a journey they honour the snake. When a man is 
injured and gets well, he kills a bullock, for he thanks the Idhlozi, 
thinking that it has saved him. When a man obtains cattle also, he thanks 
the snake, thinking it is the snake which has given him many cattle. 


A man whose father is dead, when he is about to kill a bullock, worships 
his father, praying him to look on him continually, and give him all that 
he wishes, and give him cattle and corn,—every thing. 


When a man is ill, they enquire of diviners; the diviner comes and tells 
them to eat a bullock. And they eat a bullock, the diviner saying that the 
man will get well. If when they have eaten the bullock he does not get 
well, but dies, they say, "He is summoned by those who are 

beneath."2” They say, "He has been killed by the Amadhlozi because they 
wish the man to go and dwell with them." 


27 Abapansi, i. e., the Amatongo, they who are beneath. Some natives say, so called, because they have 

been buried beneath the earth. But we cannot avoid believing that we have an intimation of an old faith in a 
Hades or Tartarus, which has become lost and is no longer understood. Subterraneans is an exact translation 
of abapansi, and as we proceed we shall find that similar characteristics and actions are ascribed to the 
Amatongo as to the Subterraneans in the mythology of other people. 





When anyone dies among black men, they lament very much and make a 
great noise. And when he is buried, all his things are taken, and a large 
fire kindled to burn them; not a single thing which he wore on his body is 
left; all is burnt, for they are afraid to wear the property of a dead man. 


UFULATELA SITOLE. 


IN the speech of black men, when a man does a wonderful thing which 
other men cannot do, or brings a bad matter to a good issue, men say, 
"Au! go to! the people of Unsondo?® do thus." 


Or if the heaven rains excessively great torrents, and causes wonder, it is 
also constantly said, "How the heaven of Unsondo rains!" 


And of the earth also, if it is hard to dig, it is said, "Au! how hard it is, the 
earth of Unsondo!" 


Besides also, if there is a very handsome man, whom people like to make 
a wonder, they say, "Au! how beautiful he is, a man of Unsondo."29 


Again, if an army goes out to invade another king, it is said of kings, "Au! 
No! they are kings of Unsondo, for in the time of first fruits and in the 
time of winter they lead out their army." 


Again, men say it of women, for women have their characteristics, and 
the men say, "Au! No! Women of Unsondo." 


So finally we hear that Unsondo is, as it were, a man by the saying which 
is used, "Unsondo died uttering this his last word, "Those are men 
because they are so and so.'" 3° Therefore we say that this Unsondo is 
the same as Unkulunkulu, who, we say, died; on account of that saying, 
“Unsondo died uttering his last word," it is he indeed, and not another. 


28 Abantu bansondo, or it is sometimes said, bakansondo. 

29 Uthlanga is also used to express beauty. "Si tshele ni uhlanga oluhle lapa lwentombi," Tell us which is the 
prettiest girl here. They also say, "Inkosi yohlanga," that is, a chief who refers his descent to Uthlanga, that is, to 
him whom they regard as the creator or source of all things. We may compare this with d1oyevnc Paoùeve of 
Homer. 

30 By this we are to understand that at his death Unsondo uttered a prophecy of the future of his children, telling 
them by what kind of conduct, good and bad, they would be characterised. Thus it is said not only of a good man, 
"Wa muhle! umuntu wansondo!" How good he is! a man of Unsondo! to express the perfection of goodness, but 
also of the wicked, "Au! wa mubi! umuntu wansondo!" O! how wicked he is! a man of Unsondo! to express utter 
wickedness. We may compare this with the Hebrew idiom, which without being identical is remarkably similar; 
that of designating any thing of surpassing excellence as God's, e.g. "A very great trembling," lit., a trembling of 
God (1 Sam. xiv. 15); and in Gen. xxxv. 5, "The terror of God (that is, an exceeding great terror) was upon the 
cities." (See Gesenius.) 





But some say that Unsondo is nothing more than the last word of a 
matter; it has no allusion to a fact; but the use of this saying sets at 
naught that word of theirs, and brings out a person. 


But I have omitted one thing about this word Unsondo; we cannot say it 
had its origin in a particular tribe; it is a word which was in constant use 
when we were born; it is not a new word; it is very old; we do not know 
its age. 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


In illustration and confirmation of the above I insert the following. 
Returning from the Umzimkulu with a young Ibakca for my guide, I 
availed myself of the opportunity to discover whether there existed 
among the Amabakca the same traditions as among the Amazulu. I 
therefore requested him to tell me what he knew about the tradition of 
the chameleon. He told me the ordinary tale, but instead of saying it was 
sent by Unkulunkulu, he said, "Kwa tunywa unwaba," There was sent a 
chameleon. I enquired by whom it was sent. He replied, "By Unsondo."— 
“And who was he?"—"He was he who came out first at the breaking off of 


all things (ekudabukeni kwezinto zonke)."—"Explain what you mean by 
ekudabukeni."—"When this earth and all things broke off from 
Uthlanga."—"What is Uthlanga?"—"He who begat (zala) Unsondo."— 
“You do not mean then a reed, such as those in that bed of reeds in the 
valley?"—'"No; but Uthlanga who begat Unsondo."—"Where is he now?" 


"O, he exists no longer. As my grandfather no longer exists, he too no 
longer exists; he died. When he died, there arose others, Unsondo who 
were called by other names. Uthlanga begat Unsondo; Unsondo begat 
the ancestors; the ancestors begat the great grandfathers; the great 
grandfathers begat the grandfathers; and the grandfathers begat our 
fathers; and our fathers begat us."3! 


"Are there any who are called Uthlanga now?"—"Yes."—'Are you 
married?"—"Yes."—'And have children?"—"Yebo. U mina e ngi 
uthlanga." (Yes. It is I myself who am an uthlanga.)—"Because you have 
become the father of children?"—"Yes; I am an uthlanga on that 
account." As he said this he tapped himself on his breast. 


31 This portion I wrote at his dictation in my study; the rest from memory. 





BUT for my part I say they speak truly? who say that Unkulunkulu is 
named Umvelingangi. But as for what they say respecting his having a 
wife, I have not heard of it. What I have heard is this, that men sprang 
from Unkulunkulu, as if he made them because he existed (before 
them); it was not said that Unkulunkulu had a wife. This is what we 
know. 


And as regards worship, they speak truly who say, he was not 
worshipped;* and I agree with them. For it is not worship, when people 
see things, as rain, or food, such as corn, and say, "Yes, these things were 
made by Unkulunkulu." But no such word has come to them from him as 
this, "I have made for you these things that you might know me by 
them." He made them that men might eat and see them and nothing 
more. Afterwards they had power to change those things, that they might 
become the Amatongo's. They took them away from Unkulunkulu.*5 


At first we saw that we were made by Unkulunkulu. But when we were ill 
we did not worship him, nor ask any thing of him. We worshipped those 
whom we had seen with our eyes, their death and their life amongst us. 
So then we began to ask all things of the Amadhlozi, whether corn, or 
children, or cattle, or health. By that it began to be evident that 
Unkulunkulu had no longer a son36 who could worship him; there was no 
going back to the beginning, for people increased, and were scattered 
abroad, and each house had its own connections; there was no one who 
said, "For my part I am of the house of Unkulunkulu." 


To us black men Unkulunkulu is as a stalk of maize. It may produce the 
ear, it be plucked, and the stalk be left, and decay in the place where it 


32 The native thus begins his statement because I had previously read to him what other natives had said on the 
subject. 

33 He means by this that he had heard that Unkulunkulu was the first that existed, and that existing he made 
others. But we shall see by and bye that this man is mistaken. Unkulunkulu is supposed to have a wife. 

34 A mistake has no doubt often arisen on the question of whether Unkulunkulu is worshipped by the natives or 
not, from the failure to recognise the fact that there are many Onkulunkulu; and the statements of natives have 
been wrongly supposed to be contradictory. The Unkulunkulu par excellence, the first man, is no where 
worshipped. No isibongo of his is known. The worship, therefore, of him according to native worship is no longer 
possible. But the Onkulunkulu of tribes and houses, whose izibongo are still known, are worshipped, each by his 
respective descendents. 

35 He means by this that he is not sure whether in the beginning they worshipped him or not; but they no longer 
worship him, but the Amatongo, and thank the Amatongo for the things which they believe were created by 
Unkulunkulu. 

36 This implies that he had a son; but the isibongo or praise- giving name of Unkulunkulu is lost; by the process of 
time and many wanderings, other names have been taken up, each house having its ownisibongo. 





grew; the grains of the cob are Onkulunkulu of houses, which now 
worship those only of their own family according to the order of their 
growth on the cob.3” It is on this account that the praise- giving names of 
Unkulunkulu are lost. 


And the King which is above?® we did not hear of him [first] from 
whitemen. In summer time, when it thunders, we say, "The king is 
playing."39 And if there is one who is afraid, the elder people say to him, 
"It is nothing but fear. What thing belonging to the king have you eaten?" 
This is why I say, that the Lord of whom we hear through you, we had 
already heard of before you came. 


But he is not like that Unkulunkulu who, we say, made all things. But the 
former we call a king, for we say, he is above. Unkulunkulu is beneath; 
the things which are beneath were made by him. We said nothing about 
that king which is above but that which we say to a man who is afraid, 
"What have you injured which belongs to the king?" We know that he 
who has sinned against him is struck by him;4° but we know nothing that 
can save us from being smitten. Neither do we see in what respect we 
have sinned either in his sight or in that of Unkulunkulu. We say, "We 
are righteous, for all that we do we were permitted to do by 
Unkulunkulu."41 


And as regards that heavenly king whom we knew because the heaven 
thundered, saying, "The king is playing," we do not say also that he 
springs from Unkulunkulu. We say that Unkulunkulu was first; we do 
not know what belongs to that king. There remained* that word only 
about the heaven; we know nothing of his mode of life, nor of the 


37 He here uses a metaphor comparing men, or their houses, to the grains on an ear of maize; Unkulunkulu is the 
stalk, which having done its work dies; the seeds are the men, who sprang from him and became centres of 
families, each having its distinct family name or isibongo, and the children of successive generations worship 
those who preceded them. But the native adds as I am making this note, "Lelo ’zwi lokuti izinhlamvu zi bongana 
zodwa loko ukuti i leyo ’nhlamvu endhlini yayo se i unkulunkulu enzalweni yayo, leyo na leyo njalo," As for the 
saying, Each grain worships those which belong to itself, it means that each grain in its own house is an 
unkulunkulu to its offspring, each to its own offspring throughout.—Thus although the First Out-comer, 
Unkulunkulu, is not worshipped, other Onkulunkulu are worshipped, that is, their names are known and used in 
acts of adoration. But we shall see this more clearly by and bye. 

38 Inkosi may be translated king, lord, chief, &c. And we may either say, the king, lord, chief, &c., which is 
above,—or the king of heaven,—or the heavenly king. 

39 Is playing, or sporting, not angry. He is enjoying himself, as their chiefs do on great festivals, when it is said, 
"Inkosi i dhlala umkosi," The chief is playing a festival. It is worth noting that So or Khevioso is the thunder god 
of the West African natives; and, says Capt. Burton, "according to Barbot, on the Gold Coast, (I have heard the 
same everywhere from that place to the Camaroons,) 'when it thunders they say the Deity—with reverence be it 
spoken—is diverting himself with his wives." ( Burton. A Mission to the King of Dahome. Vol. II., p. 142.) 

40 That is, by lightning. 

41 That is, we live in accordance with the laws and conditions of our nature. 

42 This implies that there might have been once other words which are now lost. 





principles of his government. His smiting is the only thing we knew, 
because we said to a man who was afraid, "Why are you afraid when the 
king is playing for his own pleasure? What sin have you done in his 
sight?" That is all. There is no connection between our knowledge of 
Unkulunkulu and of him. For we can give some account of what belongs 
to Unkulunkulu; we can scarcely give any account of what belongs to the 
heavenly king. We know much of what belongs to Unkulunkulu, for he 
was on this earth, and we call give an account of matters concerning him. 
The sun and moon we referred to Unkulunkulu together with the things 
of this world; and yonder heaven we referred to Unkulunkulu. But we 
did not say that the heaven belonged to this king, although he dwells 
there; for we said all was made by Unkulunkulu. 


It is not proper, because we now hear from you about that king of 
heaven, that we should begin to say all is his [as though that belonged to 
our original opinions]; +3 that knowledge is theirs who tell us; for our 
parts, we used not to say that the king of heaven made all things, we said 
that Unkulunkulu alone made them. And we black men, although some 
missionaries tell us that this king and that Unkulunkulu is the same, did 
not say that Unkulunkulu was in heaven; we said, he came to be,44 and 
died; that is all we said. 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


WHEN black men say Unkulunkulu or Uthlanga or the Creator they 
mean one and the same thing. But what they say has no point; it is 
altogether blunt.*5 For there is not one among black men, not even the 
chiefs themselves, who can so interpret such accounts as those about 
Unkulunkulu as to bring out the truth, that others too may understand 
what the truth of the matter really is. But our knowledge does not urge 
us to search out the roots of it; we do not try to see them; if any one 
thinks ever so little, he soon gives it up, and passes on to what he sees 
with his eyes; and he does not understand the real state of even what he 


43 He means to say, It would not be right because you have told us what we did not before know about a heavenly 
Lord, that we should claim to have known more than we really did before you came. We knew nothing about him, 
but that he dwelt above, and presided over the thunder. 

44 This is the exact meaning of wa ba. He came to be, that is, came into being. 

45 Tt is altogether blunt. The natives not only use our saying that a thing is without point, but also the opposite, it 
is blunt,—that is, it does not enter into the underatanding; it is unintelligible. 





sees. Such then is the real facts as regards what we know about 
Unkulunkulu, of which we speak. We say we know what we see with our 
eyes; but if there are any who see with their hearts, they can at once 
make manifest our ignorance of that which we say we see with our eyes 
and understand too. 


As to our primitive condition and what was done by Unkulunkulu we 
cannot connect them with the course of life on which we entered when 
he ceased to be. The path of Unkulunkulu, through our wandering, has 
not, as it were, come to us; it goes yonder whither we know not. 


But for my part I should say, if there be any one who says he can 
understand the matters about Unkulunkulu, that he knows them just as 
we know him, to wit, that he gave us all things. But so far as we see, there 
is no connection between his gift and the things we now possess. So then 
if any one says he knows all about Unkulunkulu, meaning that he knows 
them by means of what we see, I should say it would be well for him to 
begin where we begin, and travel by the path we know until he comes to 
us; for we say, Unkulunkulu, the First Out-comer, gave us all things, and 
that he gave them to us and also made us men, in order that we should 
possess the things which he made for us.*® 


I say then that there is not one amongst us who can say that he knows all 
about Unkulunkulu; for we say, "Truly we know nothing but his name; 
but we no longer see his path which he made for us to walk in;* all that 
remains is mere thought about the things which we like; 48 it is difficult to 
separate ourselves from these things, and we make him a liar, for that 
evil which we like of our own accord, we adhere to with the utmost 
tenacity." If any one says, "It is not proper for you to do that; if you do it 
you will disgrace yourself;" yet we do it, saying, "Since it was made by 
Unkulunkulu, where is the evil of it?" 


46 This is a most difficult piece of Zulu, which has been necessarily translated with great freedom; a literal 
translation would be wholly unintelligible to the English reader. I have produced the above translation under the 
immediate direction of the native who first dictated it to me. What he means to say is this, that they really know 
nothing more about Unkulunkulu than that he made all things, and gave them to mankind; having made men 
proper for the things, and the things proper for the men; but that there is not known to be any connection 
between the present state of things and the primitive gift of the creator. 

47 That is, we are not acquainted with any laws which he left us for the regulation of our lives. 

48 That is, we do not trouble ourselves to ask what he willed or what was his purpose in creating us, but simply do 
just what pleases us, and make our own wills the measure and determiner of our actions. 





J ust as we married many wives saying, "Hau! we cannot deny ourselves 
as regards the abundance? which Unkulunkulu has given us: let us do 
just what we like." And if we wish to enter into sin, we enter into it in his 
name, and are like people who are in possession of his word; but we do 
not really possess it, but do our own will only, doing it in his name; but 
we have no union with Unkulunkulu, nor with that which he wished we 
should do by creating us. 


We black men could not see the greatness of Unkulunkulu, nor that he 
loved us by creating us. And we worship°° him when we eat and are 
filled, or when we get drunk, or do our own will in matters in which we 
love to have our own will; and are now like children who have no father 
or mother, who have their own wills about things which they would not 
do, if their father and mother were still living; but they do it, for they 
imagine they are in a wilderness where no one can see them. 


This is the way in which we worship Unkulunkulu. When any one would 
find fault with us, asking us why we do so-and-so, we should say to him 
at once, "But since you say it is not proper that this thing should be done, 
why did Unkulunkulu create what is evil?" And the other is silent. That is 


how we worship him. We do not worship him by praying Unkulunkulu to 
keep us ever in his path, that we might never forget it; but we now 
worship him by drunkenness and a greedy pursuit of those things which 
we do by our own wickedness.°! 


But there are no praise-giving names with which we praise him similar to 
the great number of them, with which we praise the Amadhlozi. For my 
part, then, if any one says, "Yes, if you seek the path of Unkulunkulu, I 
am still acquainted with it," I should say, "O, the matter, forsooth, is now 
set in order, now we shall see where we separated frum Unkulunkulu; 
and perceive too what we meant by saying, 'Unkulunkulu made these 
things because they are good." 


For my part I say that Unkulunkulu is no longer like the Creator, for we 
sin in his name, and maintain that he made all evil for us; but it is not so, 
but it now appears to be so, because it is now difficult to separate 


49 Lit., abundance of food. 

50 This is said ironically in contradiction of statements which are sometimes made that Unkulunkulu is an object 
of worship. 

51 All this is intended to show that the name of Unkulunkulu is only used as an excuse for evil, and never as an 
incentive to do good. 





ourselves from those things, and we are helped by saying, "O, it is no 
matter, although they say I have done wrong; but I say Unkulunkulu was 
unable to create what is evil, and although they say it is evil, it is really 
good." 


This, then, is what I maintain, if any one says he understands all about 
Unkulunkulu. I say all men would be glad to go to the man who says this 
to see him and to hear him; for in process of time we have come to 
worship the Amadhlozi only, because we knew not what to say about 
Unkulunkulu; for we do not even know where we separated from him, 
nor the word which he left with us. It is on that account then that we seek 
out for ourselves the Amadhlozi, that we may not always be thinking 
about Unkulunkulu, saying, "Unkulunkulu has left us;" or, "What has he 
done for us?" 


So we made for ourselves our own Amadhlozi, and others made theirs for 
themselves, and others theirs for themselves. And now we have turned 
the back one on the other; and no one says, "Spirit of such a family." But 
all now say, "Spirit of our family, of such a tribe, look on me." Such then 
is our condition. 


And as regards the Amadhlozi we do not possess the truth; for as regards 
the men we worship, we worship men who, when they too were 
departing from the world, did not wish to depart, but were very unwilling 
to depart, worrying us excessively, telling us to go and seek doctors for 
them, and that we wished them to die. And we go to the doctors with 
sorrowful countenances on account of the words with which they have 
pierced our hearts. And when one has died we begin to weep and to 
throw ourselves on the ground to show that we are sorrowful; we do not 
wish him to leave us; neither did he wish to leave us. But we have been 
separated by death. 


And on the morrow after the day of our funeral lamentation, if there 
arise some little omen, we say, "J ust let us go to the diviner and hear of 
him, since this thing has happened, for yesterday we buried So-and- 
so."53 And it is said by the knowing ones, "O, that So-and-so, whom you 


52 Such as a dog mounting on a hut, or a snake coming and taking up its abode in it. We shall hereafter give an 
account of their "OMENS." 

53 They suppose the omen is sent to warn them of something respecting the dead, either that he has been killed by 
witchcraft, or that he has sent it to comfort them by the assurance of his continued regard for them, he being one 
of the spirits. 





buried yesterday, says so-and-so." And we begin to worship him, 
although the day before we wept and did not see™ that he had gone to 
unite with the rest of the dead, that they might make a strong rampart 
around us which shall not be penetrated even by death. For we say that 
death is in the power of the Amadhlozi, and if they do not wish, it cannot 
enter. And that too we say merely; we do not thoroughly understand it; if 
we seek thoroughly to comprehend it, we do not succeed, for the 

men whom we say are our defenders were conquered by disease; and we 
say they are our rampart to protect us from death, who have themselves 
left the world, not wishing to leave it; they were dragged away by the 
power of death; and they did not tell us not to weep for them, because 
they were about to make a rampart around us to preserve us from death. 
They too died against their wish. 


But when we sacrifice to them and pray that a certain disease may cease, 
and it does not cease, then we begin to quarrel with them, and to deny 
their existence. And the man who has sacrificed exclaims, "There are no 
Amadhlozi; although others say there are; but for my part I say that the 
Amadhlozi of our house died for ever; there is not even one left; we just 
take care of ourselves; there is not a single Idhlozi who helps us." 


And it is thus to the present time; we acknowledge them and deny their 
existence; we still walk between the two opinions; there is not as yet any 
certainty; we are constantly making fruitless efforts; when we are 
prosperous we say, "There are Amadhlozi;" if we are in trouble we say, 
"There are not. We owe life to ourselves alone; we are not helped by the 
Idhlozi." 


So it is to the present time. If you ask of those who are in trouble, "So- 
and-so, how is it that I find you in this state, since you say you have 
Amadhlozi?" he may say in answer, "O, Son of So-and-so, just leave me 
alone; the Amadhlozi dwell with those who have them; as for me, I have 
no Idhlozi. I now see that there is a kind of Idhlozi that wishes a man to 
become poor, and make an end of his property."°> Thus it is said by those 
who believe in the Idhlozi, that it has no existence. 56 


% Yesterday they saw death only and the loss of their friend; now an omen makes them believe in his continued 
existence, and that he has united with other spirits to be the rampart of his people. 

55 That is, by sacrificing to the Amadhlozi, and by paying the diviners and doctors. 

56 Even those who really believe in the Amadhlozi, irreverently deny their existence in time of trouble. Compare 
with this the following extract from the French ballad, Lénore:— 





If you pass onward to those who are in prosperity, you think perhaps 
that you shall hear one and the same word there too; but when you speak 
with them about the Idhlozi, you bring up old thoughts, >” and they speak 
to you about the excellence of the Idhlozi, and the assistance it has given 
them. You have come to a place where there is great faith in the Idhlozi, 
and you begin to see that the people do not yet possess the very truth of 
the matter; for it is fulness which declares that the Itongo exists; whilst 
affliction says, it does not exist.58 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


THE old men say, "Unkulunkulu came into being,°? and gave being to 
man. He came out of a bed of reeds; he broke off from a bed of reeds." 
We children ask, "Where is the bed of reeds out of which Unkulunkulu 
came? Since you say there is a bed of reeds, in what country is it? For 
men have now gone into every country; in which of them is the bed of 
reeds from which Unkulunkulu broke off?" They say in answer, "Neither 
do we know; and there were other old men before us who said that 
neither did they know the bed of reeds which broke off 6° Unkulunkulu." 
They say they speak the truth in saying, there is a bed of reeds; but we 
say, there is not; for we do not know the land in which it is, of which they 
can say, it is in such and such a country. It is said, Unkulunkulu came 
into being, and begat men; he gave them being; he begat them. 


We pray to Unkulunkulu, saying, "May our Unkulunkulu ever look upon 
us." [The Unkulunkulu] who begat our grandfathers. For he who begat 


—"O ma fille! invoquons le Createur suprème; 

Ce qu'il tait est bien fait; il nous garde et nous aime.— 

—Ft pourtant son courroux nous accable aujourd'hui, 

A quoi sert d'implorer ses bontés souveraines? 

A quoi sert de prier? les priéres sont vaines, 

Et ne montent pas jusqu'à lui." 

°7 Lit., You perhaps open an old sore; as we say, We have opened his satirical vein, &c.,—that is, have set off on a 
subject on which they are fond of speaking. 

58 The reader should note that this is an account derived from an educated, intelligent, Christian native. 

59 Came into being,—sprang up,—appeared,—had an origin; with a slight shade of difference in meaning vela is 
used in the same way as dabula. 

60 Here my MS. says dabula, which makes Umthlanga the active agent in the origin of Unkulunkulu, just as 
Uthlanga is constantly represented in other forms of the tradition. But the native teacher thinks it a mistake 
for dubuka, a repetition of what is said just above. 





my grandfather, is my great- great- grandfather; and he who begat my 
father's grandfather is Unkulunkulu, the first of our family.®! 


But here I am no longer speaking of that Unkulunkulu who came out of 
the bed of reeds; I am speaking of the Unkulunkulu who belonged to the 
generation preceding my great-great-grand-father. For all families have 
their great- great- grandfathers by their orders of succession, and their 
Onkulunkulu. 


The old men say, "The bed of reeds still exists." But where is that bed of 
reeds? They do not say that Unkulunkulu, who sprang from the bed of 
reeds, still exists. They say that Unkulunkulu, who sprang from the bed 
of reeds, is dead. They say, "We do not know where he is." 


Utshange is the praise- giving name of our house; he was the first man of 
our family,—our Unkulunkulu, who founded our house. We pray to him, 
saying, Matshange!®2 Ye people of the house of Utshange!" We pray to 
him for anything we wish to have; we and all of the family of Utshange 
pray to him. If we wish to have cattle, we say, "Ye people of our 
house."63 [And if you pray thus] you will get cattle. We say, "Ye people of 


our house, people of the house of Utshange, people of the house of 
Udumakade!" 


UNGQETO WAKWATSHANGE. 


UMFEZI, a native living in the neighbourhood, called on me. I had never 
spoken to him on the subject of Unkulunkulu; I availed myself of the 
opportunity for gaining information. It was very difficult to write 
anything seriatim; I was therefore obliged to content myself by writing 
what I could, and remembering what I could. 


He said, "'Unkulunkulu wa vela emhlangeni." Unkulunkulu sprang from 
a bed of reeds. 


61] have hitherto given the several forms of the tradition in the order of time in which they were written, with the 
exception of the account given by the young Ibakca. This (1860) was the first intimation I received that there are 
many Onkulunkulu, that each house has its own, and is an object of worship, his name being the chief isibongo or 
surname, by which the Spirits or Amatongo of his family are addressed. 

62 Matshange! that is, a plural of Utshange, meaning all his people. 

63 The prayer is either in this simple form of adoration, the suppliant taking it for granted that the Amatongo will 
know what he wants; or the thing he wants is also mentioned, as "Ye people of our house! cattle." 





But he did not know where the bed of reeds was. But, "Wa vel’ enzansi," 
that is, by the sea; that is, the bed of reeds from which he sprang was by 
the sea-side. He also said, "Kwa dabuka abantu, be datshulwa 
Unkulunkulu." Men broke off, being broken off by Unkulunkulu. He 
added, 


Some men say that they were belched up by a cow. Others that they 
sprang from a stone® which split in two and they came out. 
Unkulunkulu split them out of a stone. 


When asked if they prayed to Unkulunkulu, he replied, 


There are none who pray to Unkulunkulu. They pray to their own people 
only. 


I enquired what they said about thunder; he said, 


We say, "O Lord, what have we destroyed? What sin have we done? We 
have done no sin." 


He also related the following legend of the manner in which Amabele 
(native corn) was introduced as an article of food:— 


The first woman that Unkulunkulu produced had a child before any of 
the rest. There was another woman who was jealous when she saw her 
with a child, and hated her and wished to poison her. She looked about 
her to find some plant possessed of poisonous properties; she saw the 
Amabele, which at that time was not cultivated, but grew like the grass. 
She plucked the seeds, and gave them to the woman. She watched, 
expecting to see her die; but she did not die, as she had hoped, but grew 
plump, and better-looking than ever. At length she asked her if the 
Amabele was nice. She replied, "Nice indeed!" And from that time the 
women cultivated Amabele, and it became an article of food. 


64 We are not to understand this as a tradition of the origin of men. It is a saying among the natives when they see 
an exquisitely handsome man, or when they wish to flatter a chief, to say, "Ka zalwanga; wa bohlwa inkomo nje," 
He was not born; he was belched up by a cow; that is, he did not go through the ordinary and tedious and painful 
process of being born, but came into being already a perfected man. 

65 Compare this with the J ewish simile, "Look unto the rock whence ye were hewn," that is, to Abraham, their 
father. (Isaiah li. 1, 2.) Here again we have the notion of Unkulunkulu being the means of helping the human race 
into being. 





THE next legend gives an account of the mode in which men first 
became acquainted with food, and of two female Onkulunkulu; the two 
following give—the first an account of the origin of medicines, and the 
second of two male Onkulunkulu. 


I, UNOLALA, 6 [say] that when I was still a very little child, I heard 
numerous old tales of our people. Unokqopoza said: 


There were at first two women in a bed of reeds; one gave birth to a 
white man, and one to a black man. It is said that these two women were 
the Unkulunkulu®’ of the primitive men. And as regards that bed of 
reeds, we enquired of him, but he did not say, it is in such a place; but he 
said, "I too heard it of the old men; no man knows the situation of that 
bed of reeds." Further, we children who are the offspring of men of old 
were not like those of the present time, who worry themselves with 
finding out knowledge: for our parts we used not to question a great 
man; when he told us a tale we used just to listen because we were fools; 
we now see that which we ought to have enquired about, but about which 
we did not enquire because of our folly. 


And those women gave birth to children, there being no food which was 
eaten. They saw corn, and maize, and pumpkins; they were all ripe. One 
of the women took a pumpkin and boiled it, and gave her child a 
mouthful, not regarding it as food, but poison, and thinking perhaps he 
would die at once, and no longer worry her without ceasing by his crying, 
when he was crying for food. But the pumpkin fattened the child; and the 
other woman looked and said, "O, forsooth, we thought it was nothing 
but poison, and in fact it was food." Thus then it became known that corn 
and maize and pumpkins are food. They ate them and became fat. ‘They 
harvested them and hoarded them and were helped. 


UNOLALA ZONDI. 


ONCE on a time in the beginning, a woman said, "Let us go and cut 
reeds." Another said when they were cutting reeds, "What is this? And of 
what is this the path?" A man appeared and said, "It is ours." He said 


66 A common mode of commencing a narrative. 
67 He here speaks of the two women as being one unkulunkulu of primitive men. So in conversation with another 
heathen native, he spoke of the first man and first woman, together, as one unkulunkulu. 





this, he being still in the pool, in the water. Another said, "You ask of us: 
do you not know us? We are just living here in our kraal." They asked, 
"Of what nation are you?" He replied, "We are the people of Uzimase." 
"Who is your king?" "Usango-li-ngenzansi."®8 "Come up then. But why 
are you living underground, since people are now living above?" They 
said, "We are living here with our medicines." "What do you do with 
them?" "We administer medicines to kings." So the women went away to 
tell the king. They said, "Behold, there are men. They say they are the 
people of Uzimase. They say they administer medicines to kings. They 
say the man who goes to fetch them must take fat, and burn it on the 
bank of the pool. Uzimase will not come up with his medicines if fat is 
not burnt." 


So the king went with an ox, and it was slaughtered at that place, and the 
fat was burnt. And so Uzimase came up with his medicines, and 
administered medicines among kings. 


When he went to dig up medicines, he put on a petticoat, fearing to 
expose himself to women. But on his appearance, the people who came 
up first said, "This little petticoat has at length come." Our people said in 
reply, "These little picks are living above." ©9So there was a dispute about 
medicines between those who came up from below and those who were 
already above. Our people were called, "People of the little petticoat." 
And they called them, "People of the pick." 


They were begotten by a man; that man was Umbala. They separated 
from each other; and so we went in one direction, and some in another. 


I say, then, that Uzimase is the Unkulunkulu of our tribe. I do not know 
another”? Unkulunkulu of all men. But the Unkulunkulu of our tribe 
was derived from Uthlanga, from whence all people were derived. Some 
say in answer to our enquiries, Uthlanga was of many colours; they say, 
"He was white on one side, on the other black; and on another side he 
was covered with bush." So we say, "Perhaps they spoke of the hairiness 


68 T ower-gate-man. 

69 This shows that the natives believe in a succession of emigrations from below of different tribes of men, each 
having its own Unkulunkulu. 

7 That is, his name. 





of his body, and so called it bush."7! And people say that he too gave 
them existence by begetting them. 


USHUNGUIWANE ZIMASE. 


SOME say, one Unkulunkulu came from beneath; and another 
descended from above in a fog. They did not understand him who came 
down in a fog. They say he was altogether white. They say, "There 
descended Ungalokwelitshe."72 They say, those who were beneath started 
on seeing him. He said, "Why do you start at me, since I too am a man, 
and resemble you?" They say, cattle were taken at the place where he 
descended, and they slaughtered them for him; but they say he did not 
eat them; he ate that which he brought with him. He stayed there a long 
time. Another fog came, and he disappeared, and they saw him no more. 


I heard this tale from Umadigane, Umdutshane's grandfather, the great 
chief of the Amabakca. I used to be his chief servant. 


USHUNGUIWANE ZIMASE. 


TWO natives, perfect strangers to me both, came up as I was asking 
Umpengula some questions on the subject of the previous statements. 
They overheard what I was saying, and asked, "Are you talking about the 
origin of men?" I replied that was the subject of our conversation, and 
asked if they could tell us any thing about it. The elder of them replied, 
"Ba vela emhlangeni," They sprang from a bed of reeds. 


I asked what he knew of Unkulunkulu; he replied, 


He gave origin to men, he too having had an origin given”? him from a 
bed of reeds. 


I asked, "Wa vezwa ubani na?" Who gave him an origin? He said he did 
not know; and added, 


71 Compare this with the fabulous monster Ugungqu-kubantwana (Nursery Tales, p. 176), or Usilosimapundu 
(Id., p. 185). 

7 That is, He-who-came-from-the- other-side- of-the-rock. 

® This is the nearest rendering we can give to veziwe; it is equivalent to created. It is passive, and necessarily 
implies an agent by which he had an origin given to him. No native would hear such a phrase as "Naye e veziwe," 
He too having had an origin given him, without putting the question, By whom? 





Unkulunkulu told men saying, "I too sprang from a bed of reeds." 


I asked how men were produced, and got for a reply only a repetition of 
the statement that they sprang from a bed of reeds.—I asked if he had 
heard anything of a woman; he replied, 


Unkulunkulu sprang from a bed of reeds, and a woman (a wife) sprang 
from the bed of reeds after him. They had one name, viz., Unkulunkulu.” 


I then took him to myst udy, and wrote the following at his dictation:— 


WE heard it said Unkulunkulu sprang from a bed of reeds. There first 
appeared a man, who was followed by a woman. Both are named 
Unkulunkulu. The man said, "You see us because we sprang from the 
bed of reeds," speaking to the people who came into being after him. It is 
said all men sprang from Unkulunkulu, the one who sprang up first. 76 


It is said Unkulunkulu had his origin in a valley where there was a bed of 
reeds in this world. And men sprang from Unkulunkulu by generation. 


Umvelingangi is the same as Unkulunkulu. The earth was in existence 
first, before Unkulunkulu as yet existed. He had his origin from the earth 
in a bed of reeds. 


All things as well as Unkulunkulu sprang from a bed of reeds,—every 
thing, both animals and corn, every thing, coming into being with 
Unkulunkulu. 


He looked on the sun when it was finished,” and said, "There is a torch 
which will give you light, that you may see." He looked on the cattle and 
said, "These are cattle. Be ye broken off,”8 and see the cattle; and let 
them be your food; eat their flesh and their milk." He looked on wild 
animals and said, "That is such an animal. ‘That is an elephant. That is a 
buffalo." He looked on the fire and said, "Kindle it, and cook, and warm 


74 Unkulunkulu was an unbegotten though a created man. He was the first man; by this statement he is to be 
understood as deprecating the ascription to himself of something higher and more exalted. He is, as it were, 
telling his children the history of creation as he had witnessed it. They appear to be desirous of making him the 
creator; but he replies, "No; I too sprang from the bed of reeds." 

75 This is very precise. The first man and woman sprang, the man first and then the woman, from the bed of reeds; 
and both are called by one name, Unkulunkulu; that is, Great-great- grandparent. According to Moses, the male 
and female were both called Adam. (Gen. v. 3.) 

7 He is called "he who sprang up at first" to distinguish him from the many other Onkulunkulu who in the 
progress of generation sprang up after him. 

77 Lit., worked into form as a potter works clay. 

78 The simile here is that men were existing as young bulbs ready to separate from the parent bulb. 





yourself; and eat meat when it has been dressed by the fire." He looked 
on all things and said, "So-and-so is the name of every thing." 


THERE sprang up a man and a woman. The name of both was 
Unkulunkulu. They sprang from a reed, the reed which is in the water. 
The reed was made by Umvelingangi. Umvelinqangi caused grass and 
trees to grow; he created all wild animals, and cattle, and game, and 
snakes, and birds, and water, and mountains. 


He made a reed;”9 the reed gave origin to Unkulunkulu and his wife. 
Unkulunkulu begat primitive men. Unkulunkulu said, "I, Unkulunkulu, 
and my wife are the offspring of Umvelingangi; he begat us with a reed, 
it being in the water.®° At his origin he said, "We will fight and stab each 
other with spears, that the strongest may be manifest who overcomes the 


79 The account here given of Uthlanga is peculiar. The native who gave it, clearly understood by it a reed. Yet one 
cannot avoid believing that he did not understand the import of the tradition. It is said that Umvelinqangi made 
the reed, and that the reed gave origin to Unkulunkulu and his wife. It is said also that Umvelinqangi begat them 
with a reed (nohlanga); and from a reed (eluhlangeni). Both these forms are used of the female in generation. A 
child is begotten from the woman, or with her. And it is the belief of the native teacher that the real meaning of 
this tradition is that Umvelingangi made Uthlanga, a female, and with her became the parent of the human race. 
Uthlanga, therefore, in this form of the tradition, has a feminine import; whilst in others it has a masculine. Yet 
the same men in speaking of the origin of Umvelingangi (pronounced by this tribe Umvelikgqangi) said he sprang 
from Uthlanga.—There is really no contradiction in such statements. For the term Uthlanga is applied not only to 
the Primal Source of Being, but to any other source of being, as a father, or to a mother, as in the following 
sentence:— 

Who is the Uthlanga of such a family? They answer by giving the name of the man, who is the head of that house. 
But he is not the Uthlanga by himself; he is the Uthlanga in conjunction with the female; for there is not aman 
who is an Uthlanga by himself, there being no female. Compare this with the following legends of the Hindus, 
where Brahma corresponds with Umvelingangi; and where there is the same confusion between Brahma the 
Creator,—the First Man,—"and the male half of his individuality." Umvelingangi is both the Primal Source of 
Being and the First Man; he is the creator of the first woman and her husband. And Satarupa, "the great universal 
mother," is equivalent to Uthlanga, the female Unkulunkulu,—the great-great mother of the human race:— 
"According to one view, Brahma, the God of Creation, converted himself into two persons, the first man, or the 
Manu Swayambhuva, and the first woman, or Satarupa: this division into halves expressing, it would seem, the 
general distinction of corporeal substance into two sexes, and Satarupa, as hinted by the etymology of the word 
itself, denoting the great universal mother, the one parent of 'a hundred forms.'" ( Hardwick. Op. cit., Vol. I., 

p. 297.) "As the old traditions of their ancestors were gradually distorted, the Hindus appear to have identified 
the first man (Manu Swayambhuva) with Brahma himself, of whom, as of the primary cause, he was the brightest 
emanation; while Satarupa, the wife and counterpart of Manu, was similarly converted into the bride of the 
creative principle itself. Brahma, in other words, was ‘confounded with the male half of his individuality." ( Id., 
p. 305.) A similar apparent contradiction to that which runs throughout these Zulu legends is also found in the 
Myth of Prometheus, who though a man—the son of J apetus—is said to be the creator of the human race:— 

"Sive hunc divino semine fecit 

Ille opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo: 

Sive recens tellus, seductaque nuper ab alto 

Æthere, cognati retinebat semina codi. 

Quam satus Iapeto, mistam fluvialibus undis 

Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta deorum." 

( Ovid.) 

80 It being in the water.—That is, according to the notion of the narrator, the reed which Umvelingangi made and 
by which he begat the first parents of the human race, was in the water. It is probably only another way of saying 
men sprang from a bed of reeds. But some forms of the tradition represent tribes at least, if not the human race, 
as being born in or derived from the water. 





other; and he who overcomes the other shall be the great king; and he 
who is overcome shall be the dependent. And all people shall wait upon 
him who is the king who overcomes the other." 


Umvelingangi was a man who begat Unkulunkulu by a reed whilst it was 
in the water, and who begat his wife. 


UNSUKUZONKE MEMELA. 


THE ancients did not say there is a Lord in heaven. As for Unkulunkulu, 
we do not know that he left any word for man. We worship the 
Amatongo. The word of Unkulunkulu which we reverence is that which 
says there are Amatongo. 


It is as though we sprang from Uthlanga; we do not know where we were 
made. We black men had the same origin as you, whitemen. But we black 
men at our origin were given cattle, and picks for digging with the arms, 
and weapons of war. It was said, "It is enough; you shall now shift for 
yourselves." So we departed, and came in this direction. You whitemen 
staid behind with all good things and with laws also which we did not 
possess. 


We used to hear it said by our fathers, they too having heard of others, 
that a man first came into being; and then a woman after him. After that 
a cow came into being; it appeared walking with a bull. After that a 
female dog, and after her a dog;®! and after that all the little animals, and 
elephants; all came into being in pairs. 


After that corn came into being. When the corn had come to perfection, 
the man said to the woman, "That which you now see, true’? woman, is 
something for us to eat. We shall eat at once. Behold corn." 


The woman asked, saying, "In what way shall it be eaten?" The man 
replied, "Since you see it growing thus, let it be cut. Take a rod, and 


81]t is worth notice that the female of animals is represented as preceding the male. 

82 Ndini, here translated true, is a word rarely met with; it is used as an appendage to a vocative; it ascribes reality 
or speciality to the name to which it is appended. "Mfazi ndini," Thou who art my wife indeed,—very wife. Should 
a bridegroom address the bride thus, it would be an insult, and imply a loss of virtue, and if not founded in truth, 
would be resented probably by absolute refusal to marry. 





thrash it; find a stone, and then find a second that it may be an upper 
stone."83 


He said, "There is clay; take it and mould it, and pour water into the 
vessel." 


For his work, he cut down a small tree, the uluzi; and obtained fire by 
friction. He said, "Make a fire; we can now cook." The food when cooked 
was taken out of the pot, and put into a vessel. And so they ate, and said, 
"We shall never die if we eat this corn." 


He told the cattle to eat grass; and he told game the same, pointing out to 
them the same grass. And he told them not to remain all at home.® 


On the day the first man was created he said, as to what happened to 
them in the bed of reeds, that they did not see their own creation. When 
he and his wife first saw, they found themselves crouching in a bed of 
reeds, and saw no one who had created them. 


As regards the bed of reeds, on the day they came into being, it 
swelled,®>5 and when it had burst they came out. After that there broke off 


the uthlanga®¢ of cattle and of all other animals. 
UGXUMELA. 


UKOTO, avery old Izulu, one of the Isilangeni tribe, whose father's 
sister, Unandi, was the mother of Utshaka, gave me the following 
accounts: — 


I SAY for my part that the Unkulunkulu whom we know is he who was 
the father of Utshaka; Usenzangakona was Utshaka's father. After 


83 Viz., for grinding. 

84 Viz., that all were not to be domestic animals. 

85 This makes it perfectly clear what the natives understand by Unkulunkulu coming out of the earth. The earth is 
the mother of Unkulunkulu, the first man, as of every other creature. Compare Milton:— 

"The Earth obeyed, and straight 

Opening her fertile womb, teemed at a birth 

Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms 

Limbed and full grown." 

Comparealso Ovid. Met., B. I., 1. 416-421.—This, too, corresponds with the Scripture account of Creation; Gen. 
i. 20, 24. It is also philosophically correct to refer the origin of things secondarily to the earth. The material 
organisms of all living things consist of elements derived from the earth. The poetic imagination, to which time 
and space impose no limits, represents as occurring at a point in time what, it may be, took myriads of years for 
its production in accordance with laws imposed on the Universe by the fiat of the Creator. 

86 | wenkomo, i. e., uthlanga. This is worth noting, the uthlanga of cattle,—that is, either the reed—primal 
source—from which they came; or it may mean, the first pair from which all others sprang. 





Usenzangakona comes Utshaka. Utshaka had no children. After him 
Udingane was made king. After that they killed Udingane, and made 
Umpande king to this day, those two kings, Utshaka and Udingane, 
having no children. 


Ujama was the father of Usenzangakona, the father of the Utshakas; it is 
he who is Unkulunkulu.®’ There are Omvelingangi.8? We used to hear of 
Undaba,®9 the son of Ukubayeni. They Ujama. were the ancestors of 
Ujama. 


As it was quite clear that he understood my question on the subject of 
Unkulunkulu to have reference to the names of the immediate ancestors 
of the Amazulu, I asked him if he knew anything about the first man. He 
replied: — 


87 As the question has been raised whether the natives do not call the First Man, or Being, Unkulunkulu, and an 
Ancestor Ukulukulu, in order to prevent all misunderstanding I asked him if he was not speaking of Ukulukulu. 
He replied Ukulukulu and Unkulunkulu is one and the same word; the Amazulu say Unkulunkulu; other tribes 
Ukulukulu; but the word is one. I enquired what he meant by Unkulunkulu; he answered, 
We have employed the word great [father] to designate the father of our father; and we call that man great 
[father]. And there was a great-great [father], to wit, one who was before him. 
We do not speak of power when we say Unkulunkulu, but especially of age. For the word great does not say he 
was old by twice, but he is old by once; and if the children of that man has children, they will speak by the 
reduplicated name, and unite their father's name with his, and say Unkulunkulu, that is, one who is very old. 
What has been said above, then, together with what is here stated, is sufficient to settle all doubt on the subject. I 
shall not therefore give all the similar statements derived from a great number of different natives to confirm the 
fact, that by Unkulunkulu or Ukulukulu they mean a great-great- grandfather, and hence a very ancient man much 
further removed from the present generation than a great- great-grandfather. Hence it is applied to the founders 
of dynasties, tribes, and families. The order is as follows:— 
Ubaba, my father Umame, my mother 

Ubaba-mkulu, or Ukulu Umame-mkulu, or Ukulu 
Ukoko Ukoko 
Unkulunkulu Unkulunkulu 
Ukoko is a general term for Ancestor who preceded the grandfathers. And Unkulunkulu is a general term for 
Ancient Men, who "were first" among tribes, families, or kings. 
88 Let us note this plural of Umvelingangi; and that the Omvelingangi are the fathers of the generation preceding 
that of the Onkulunkulu; that is, they are the fathers of the Onkulunkulu; that is, the great- great- great- 
grandfathers. 
Usobekase, a petty chief over a portion of the Amabele, when speaking of the origin of things, said they were 
made by Umvelingangi; that there was a first man and a first woman; they were Abavelingangi, and that men 
sprang from them by generation. He did not use the word Unkulunkulu at all,—Umkqumbela, also, a very old 
man of the Amangwane, spoke of the Omvelingangi in the plural, and used the word as strictly synonymous with 
Unkulunkulu, and, like that word, applicable not only to the first man, but to the founder of families, dynasties, 
tribes, etc. 
89 The origin of Undaba is thus given by Uncinjana, an Ibele:— 
Undaba sprang from Upunga, and was the father of Usenzangakona. Usenzangakona sprang from Undaba, and 
was the father of Utshaka. Undaba is the Unkulunkulu. 
The attention of the Zulu scholar is directed to the use of dabuka in this statement. 
Whilst travelling lately among a wholly uncultivated tribe, on asking what they meant by the ukudabuka of 
men from Unkulunkulu, they replied, "Ba dabuka esiswini sake," They broke off from her bowels; that is, of the 
first female Unkulunkulu. 





It was said that two people came out of a reed.9° There came out a man 
and a woman. At their word?! there came out all those works which we 
see, both those of cattle and of food,—all the food which we eat. 


He said he did not know their names.—I asked what the natives said of a 
Creator. He answered:— 


When we were children it was said, "The Lord is in heaven." We used 
constantly to hear this when we were children; they used to point to the 
Lord on high; we did not hear his name; we heard only that the Lord is 
on high. We heard it said that the creator of the world’? is the Lord 
which is above. When I was growing up it used to be said, the creator of 
the world is above; people used always to point towards heaven. 


UKOTO MHLONGO. 


UNGWADI, Ujani, Umasumpa, Umatiwana, Uzikali, our father. 
Ungwadi is Unkulunkulu. Ujani was the father of Umasumpa. 
Umasumpa was the father of Umatiwana. Umatiwana was the father of 


Uzikali. Uzikali had many children. He had Ungazana and Umfundisi. 
We do not know others. Unzwadi was the father of Uswanalibomvu. 
Uswanalibomvu was the father of Ungabazi. 


90 Or, from Uthlanga. 

91 In this remarkable sentence the origin of things is ascribed to the joint word of the man and woman. 

92 This and two or three other statements are the only instances I have met with of the word Umdabuko for the 
source of creation, but its meaning is evident. It is equivalent to Umdayi of the Amakqwabe, the Umdali of the 
Amakxosa, and the Umenzi of the Amazulu. Umdabuko, however, is derived from ukudabuka, to be broken off 
and therefore has a passive signification, and thus differs from Umenzi and Umdiali, which are active. It more 
resembles Uthlanga, and though in some places apparently used for an active creator, would mean rather a 
passive, though potential source of being,—passive, that is, as a female, or as a seed, which have however wrapped 
up in them potentially the future offspring. 

We may compare with this the legend of the Bechuanas:— 

"Morimo, as well as man, with all the different species of animals, came out of a hole or cave in the Bakone 
country, to the north, where, say they, their footmarks are still to be seen in the indurated rock, which was at that 
time sand. In one of Mr. Hamilton's early journals, he records that a native had informed him that the footmarks 
of Morimo were distinguished by being without toes. Once I heard a man of influence telling his story on the 
subject. I of course could not say thot I believed the wondrous tale, but very mildly hinted that he might be 
misinformed; on which he became indignant, and swore by his ancestors and his king, that he had visited the 
spot, and paid a tax to see the wonder; and that, consequently, his testimony was indubitable. I very soon cooled 
his rage by telling him that as I should likely one day visit those regions, I should certainly think myself very 
fortunate if I could get him as a guide to that wonderful source of animated nature. Smiling, he said, 'Ha, and I 
shall show you the footsteps of the very first man.' This is the sum-total of the knowledge which the Bechuanas 
possessed of the origin of what they call Morimo, prior to the period when they were visited by missionaries." 
(Missionary Labours and Scenes in South Africa,. Moffat, p. 262. ) 

See also a corresponding legend among the Basutos:— 

"A legend says that both men and animals came out of the bowels of the earth by an immense hole, the opening of 
which was in a cavern, and that the animals appeared first. Another tradition, more generally received among the 
Basutos, is, that man sprang up in a marshy place, where reeds were growing." ( The Basutos. Casalis, p. 240.) 





All nations have their own Unkulunkulu. Each has its own. The 
Unkulunkulu of our tribe is Ungenamafu and Uluthlongwana and 
Usangolibanzi.9% At last men said "King" to Umatiwana, in whose house 
the Onkulunkulu of our tribe were born.” At their birth they handled 
spears that they might be thrown, and we eat each other's cattle. They 
sprang from the Umdabuko.% The Umdabuko is he who gave us all 
things, and gave us shields also to carry. 


ULUDONGA (an Ingwane). 





IN the neighbourhood there is a very old woman, with whom I had some 
casual conversation which appeared to be calculated to throw some light 
on their traditions; I therefore sent Umpengula to obtain from her a 
connected statement. On his return he related the substance of her 
remarks as follows:— 


THE mother of Ubapa says:—At first, that is, when Utshaka was a man 
and was entering into the kingdom; we girls were beginning to marry at 
that time; I used continually to hear it said that the corn which we eat 
sprang from a bed of reeds; there was a bed of reeds; when it was ripe it 
was red. And people saw constantly a beautiful thing in the bed of reeds. 
At length they said, "J ust let us taste what kind of a thing this is." They 
plucked it, and ate it, and said, "O, forsooth, it is good, it is food." So it 
was taken home% and cultivated. 


When we spoke of the origin of corn, asking, "Whence came this?" the 
old people said, "It came from the creator who created all things. But we 
do not know him." When we asked continually, "Where is the creator? 
For our chiefs we see?"9’ the old men denied, saying, "And those chiefs 
too whom we see, they were created by the creator." 


And when we asked, "Where is he? for he is not visible at all. Where is he 
then?" we heard our fathers pointing towards heaven and saying, "The 


93 That is, at a certain period the tribe divided into three, each having its own Unkulunkulu. So Umahhaule, who 

has formed a small tribe, says, in a few years he shall be an Unkulunkulu. 

9% That is, the Onkulunkulu whose names he has given not only belonged to the Amangwane, but to the family of 
Umatiwana. 

95 Umdabuko, Creator. See above, Note 94. 

9% Lit., The corn went home and was cultivated; that is, became a cultivated article of food. 

97 By this is meant, that they denied the existence of a Creator whom they could not see; and declared their belief 
that their kings, whom they could see, were the Creators of all things. J ust as at the end this old woman declares 

that the whitemen made all things. 





Creator of all things is in heaven. And there is a nation of people there 
too." But we could not well understand when that Creator would be 
visible. It used to be said constantly, "He is the chief of chiefs."98 


Also when we heard it said that the heaven had eaten’ the cattle at such 
a village, we said, "The Lord has taken the cattle from such a village." 
And when it thundered the people took courage by saying, "The Lord is 
playing." That was the state of the matter till we grew up. 


But as for Unkulunkulu, Ubapa's mother did not mention him of her own 
accord. But I tried to direct her attention to him, that she might speak of 
him of her own accord. 0 But I could not get her to mention him of her 
own accord. At length I mentioned the name of Unkulunkulu; and she 
understood and said, "Ah! it is he in fact who is the creator which is in 
heaven, of whom the ancients spoke." But Ubapa said, "No! she now 


98 Inkosi may be rendered chief, king, lord. We can therefore say either Chief of Chiefs,—or King of Kings,—or 
Lord of Lords. 

99 That is, the lightning had struck. 

100 This is a very common occurrence. Very old Amazulu, when asked about Unkulunkulu, are apt to speak, not of 
the first Unkulunkulu, but the onkulunkulu of their tribes. 

Mr. Hully, a missionary for some years connected with the Wesleyans, went up to the Zulu country as interpreter 
to Mr. Owen, in 1837. He says the word Unkulunkulu was not then in use among the natives; but that Captain 
Gardiner introduced it to express the Greatest, or the Maker of all men. Mr. Hully refused to use it in this sense. 
He allowed that the word kulu meant great, but denied that Unkulunkulu existed in the language to express 
that which Capt. Gardiner wished. But he persisted in using it through a young man named Verity. 

The following remarks from Captain Gardiner's work appear to justify this statement of Mr. Hully:— 

"The conversation which took place I will now relate, as nearly as I can, in the precise words:— 

"Have you any knowledge of the power by whom the world was made? When you see the sun rising and setting, 
and the trees growing, do you know who made them and who governs them?’ 

"Tpai (after a little pause, apparently deep in thought)—'No; we see them, but cannot tell how they come: we 
suppose that they come of themselves.' 

"To whom then do you attribute your success or failure in war?' 

"Tpai— When we are unsuccessful, and do not take cattle, we think that our father' [Itongo] 'has not looked upon 
us." 

"Do you think your father's spirits' [Amatongo] 'made the world?' 

"Tpai—'No.' 

"Where do you suppose the spirit of a man goes after it leaves the body?" 

"Tpai—We cannot tell.' 

"Do you think it lives for ever?' 

"Tpai—That we cannot tell; we believe that the spirit of our forefathers looks upon us when we go out to war; but 
we do not think about it at any other time.' 

"You admit that you cannot control the sun or the moon, or even make a hair of your head to grow. Have you no 
idea of any power capable of doing this?" 

"Tpai— No; we know of none: we know that we cannot do these things, and we suppose that they come of 
themselves." ( Narrative of a J ourney to the Zoolu Country. Capt. Allen F. Gardiner, R.N.; undertaken 

in 1835, p. 283.) 

He thus speaks of a tribe on the Umzimvubu:— 

"On the subject of religion they are equally as dark as their neighbours the Zoolus. They acknowledged, indeed, a 
traditionary account of a Supreme Being, whom they called Oukoolukoolu" [Ukulukulu] "(literally the Great- 
Great), but knew nothing further respecting him, than that he originally issued from the reeds, created men and 
cattle, and taught them the use of the assagai. They knew not how long the issitoota," [isituta] "or spirit of a 
deceased person, existed after its departure from the body, but attributed every untoward occurrence to its 
influence, slaughtering a beast to propitiate its favour on every occasion of severe sickness, &c. As is customary 
among all these nations, a similar offering is made by the ruling chief to the spirit of his immediate ancestor 
preparatory to any warlike or hunting expedition, and it is to the humour of this capricious spirit that every 
degree of failure or success is ascribed." (Id., p. 314.) 





begins to speak at cross purposes. She did not say this to the Missionary 
yesterday. She said Unkulunkulu was from beneath. But now she says he 
was from above." And she said, "Yes, yes! 101 he went up to heaven 
afterwards." She left the first account, and began to say, "Truly 
Unkulunkulu is he who is in heaven. And the whitemen, they are the 
lords who made all things." 


UBEBE, who related the following, was a very old man, belonging to the 
Amantanja tribe. He had seen much. His people were scattered by the 
armies of Utshaka, and he showed four wounds, received at different 
times: — 


THE chief2 enquires then what our forefathers believed. 


The primitive faith of our fathers was this, they said, "There is 
Unkulunkulu, who is a man, °3 who is of the earth." And they used to say, 
"There is a lord in heaven." When it hailed, and thundered, they said, 
"The lord is arming; he will cause it to hail. Put things in 

order." 104 They said this to our mothers, and they set all things in order, 
cattle and corn. 


And when the lord played by thundering they said, if there was any one 
afraid, "Why do you start, because the lord plays? What have you taken 
which belongs to him?" 


101 That is, she assents to the statement that Unkulunkulu sprang from the earth. But asserts also that he is the 
heavenly Lord, of whom she has been speaking. 

This account is in many respects very remarkable. It is not at all necessary to conclude that the mind of the old 
woman was wandering. There appears to be in the account rather the intermixture of several faiths, which might 
have met and contended or amalgamated at the time to which she alludes:—1. A primitlve faith in a heavenly Lord 
or Creator. 2. The ancestor-worshipping faith, which confounds the Creator with the First Man. 3. The Christian 
faith again directing the attention of the natives to a God, which is not anthropomorphic. 

But she may intend to refer to the supposed ascent of Usenzangakona, the father of Utshaka, into heaven, which 
is recounted in the following izibongo, that is, flattering declamations by which the praises of the living or the 
dead are celebrated:— 

There were lauds of Usenzangakona, by which he was lauded by his people; they said, 

Child of Ujama, who twisted a large rope which reached to heaven, where the Spirits of the Amageba will not 
arrive. They will again and again make fruitless efforts, and break their little toes." 

Amageba is an ancient name of the Amazulu. It means the shadows caused by the departing sun; they recline on 
the mountains. Amageba are the people of Umageba, the Unkulunkulu of the Amazulu. Umageba begat Ujama; 
he begat Usenzangakona; he begat Utshaka. And as regards Umageba, there is his unkulunkulu where we know 
not. 


102 The chief, that is, myself. A respectful mode of addressing the enquirer, as though the answer was being given 
to a third person. 

103 Indoda, that is, a male. 

104 That they may not be injured by the hail. 





It was said, Unkulunkulu said, "Let there be men, and let them cultivate 
food and eat." And the grass was created by Unkulunkulu, and he told 
the cattle to eat. He said, "Let firewood be fetched, that a fire may be 
kindled, and food be dressed." Unkulunkulu said, "Let there be marriage 
among men, that there may be those who can intermarry, that 
children may be born and men increase on the earth." He said, "Let there 
be black chiefs; and the chief be known by his people, and it be said, 
‘That is the chief: assemble all of you and go to your chief." 


We do not know the origin of Unkulunkulu. We hear it said, "Men are 
the children of Unkulunkulu." Our fathers used to say, "Unkulunkulu is 
he who begat men by Uthlanga. £6 We do not know whence Uthlanga 
came; or whether Unkulunkulu and Uthlanga both came from one 
Uthlanga or not. We do not know whether Uthlanga was a woman, for 
our fathers said we were begotten by Unkulunkulu. 17 


We used to ask our fathers about Unkulunkulu, saying, "Where is 
Unkulunkulu of whom you speak?" They said, "He is dead, and Uthlanga 
also is dead." Our fathers said, "We were told that we are the 

children £8 of Unkulunkulu and Uthlanga. And our fathers told us they 
were told." 


Unkulunkulu was a black man, for we see that all the people from whom 
we sprang are black, and their hair is black. They circumcised because 
Unkulunkulu said, "Let men circumcise, that they may not be boys." And 
Unkulunkulu also circumcised, for he commanded us to circumcise. 


As to the source! of being I know that only which is in heaven. The 
ancient men said, "The source of being is above, “° which gives life to 


105 A ku zalwane. Lit., Let children be begotten or born one with another. An allusion to a supposed period in 
which if blood relations did not marry there could be no marriage. The meaning really is,—Let brothers and 
sisters marry, that in the progress of time there may arise those who are sufficiently removed from close 
relationship, that there may be abalanda, that is, persons who may lawfully intermarry. 

106 Here very distinctly Uthlanga is a proper name,—that of the first woman. But the origin of Uthlanga is not 
known; it is suggested that she came forth from Uthlanga together with Unkulunkulu—that is, an anterior 
Uthlanga.—Compare this with the legend above given, where it is said Umvelingangi made an Uthlanga and begat 
children by her. See below, where it is said, '"Uhlanga ka se ko;" Uthlanga is dead; not, A lu se ko. 

07 This is a mode of asserting his belief that since the fathers said Unkulunkulu begat men, he could not do so 
without a wife, and that therefore Uthlanga was a woman. 

08 Zala is to beget and to give birth to: they were derived, viz., by generation ftom Unkulunkulu, and by birth 
from Uthlanga. 

09 Umdabuko, Source of Being,—local or personal,—the place in which man was created, or the person who 
created him. But if a place, it is possessed of a special potentiality. But here the Umdabuko is called "the lord 
which gives them life." 

10 The argument is, since we see that life-giving influences,_the rain and sun,—come from heaven, we conclude 
that there too is the original source of life. 








men; for men are satisfied, and do not die of famine, for the lord gives 
them life, that they may live prosperously on the earth and not die of 
famine. 


If it does not rain, the heads of villages and petty chiefs assemble and go 
to a black chief; they converse, and pray for rain. Their praying is this:— 
The heads of villages select some black oxen; 1 there is not one white 
among them. They are not slaughtered; they merely mention them; one 
is killed, the others are left. It was said at first, the rain came from the 
lord, and that the sun came from him, and the moon which gives a white 
light during the night, that men may go and not be injured. If there is no 
moon, it is said, "Let not men go, it is dark; they will injure themselves." 


If lightning struck cattle, the people were not distressed.!” It used to be 
said, "The lord has slaughtered for himself among his own food. Is it 
yours? is it not the lord's? He is hungry; he kills for himself." If a village 
is struck with lightning, and a cow killed, it is said, "This village will be 
prosperous." If a man is struck and dies, it is said, "The lord has found 
fault with him." 


UBEBE. 


Having requested Umpengula to ascertain from Ubebe the meaning of 
Umdabuko more exactly, be made the following report:— 


I HAVE done as you directed, Teacher, and asked of Ubebe what men 
meant by the word Umdabuko, when they say, "The Umdabuko of men." 
He replied, "When we say Umdabuko we speak of that from which men 


111 Tt is supposed that black cattle are chosen because when it is about to rain the sky is overcast with dark clouds. 
When the ox is killed, its flesh is eaten in the house, and perfect silence is maintained till the whole is consumed, 
in token of humble submission to the lord of heaven, from whom, and not of the chief, the rain is asked. The 
bones are burnt outside the village. After eating the flesh in silence, they sing a song. The songs sung on such 
occasions consist merely of musical sounds, and are without words. 

12 Contrast this with what Arbousset says of the superstition found among the Lighoyas:— 

"When it thunders every one trembles; if there are several together, one asks the other with uneasiness, 'Is there 
any one amongst us who devours the wealth of others?’ All then spit on the ground, saying, 'We do not devour the 
wealth of others.' If a thunderbolt strikes and kills one of them, no one complains, none weep; instead of being 
grieved, all unite in saying that the Lord is delighted (that is to say, he has done right), with killing that man; they 
say also that the thief eats thunderbolts, that is to say, does things which draw down upon men such judgments. 
There can be no doubt, they suppose, that the victim in such a case must have been guilty of some crime, of 
stealing most probably, a vice from which very few of the Bechuanas are exempt, and that it is on this account 
that fire from heaven has fallen upon him." ( Exploratory Tour in South Africa, p. 323.)Casalis says that, 
among the Basutos, "If any one is struck dead by lightning, no murmur is heard and tears are suppressed. 'The 
Lord has killed him,' they say; 'he is, doubtless, rejoicing: let us be careful not to disturb his joy.'" ( The Basutos, 
p. 242.) 





sprang; and because they sprang from that, we say, "The Umdabuko of 
men.' Further, as regards that lord who is above, I never heard our 
fathers say he had a mother or wife. I never heard such a thing. It is 
Unkulunkulu only of whom it was said he gave men origin by means of 
Uthlanga, 1 and so we said, the Umdabuko is Uthlanga." 


I REQUESTED Umpengula to enquire of Unjan, of the Abambo tribe, a 
petty chief, who came to the village, what he knew about Unkulunkulu. 
He reported the following:— 


WHEN I asked him, saying, "Unjan, what do you say about that 
Unkulunkulu, of whom we black men used to talk?" he replied, "Him 
who, we said, made all things?" I replied, "Yes. I enquire that I might 
know what has always been the truth about him." He said, "Yes, yes! Do 
you not understand that we said Unkulunkulu made all things that we 
see or touch?" I said, "Yes! J ust go on. I am listening for the conclusion." 
And he said, "Although it was said he made all things, yet for my part I 
see that it was said, 15 he was an old man of ours, a man like us; for we 
did not point to any place where he was, but said he was a man who 
came into being first of all other men, who was older than all of us, 
Umvelingangi. So then I see that by our word we said Unkulunkulu 
made all things, but we know not whence he sprang." I asked, "Where is 
he now?" He said, "O, he is dead." I asked, "Where is he gone?" He 
replied, "We too used to ask, and it was answered, 'he is dead.' But by 
that it is evident that all things were not made by a man, who is now 
dead; they were made by one who now is." 16 


And when I enquired, saying, "Do not your teachers" tell you that the 
lord which is in heaven is Unkulunkulu?" he replied with a start, "Hau! 
by no means. I never heard such a word, neither did I ever hear them 


18 Or, out of Uthlanga; "and so we said the Umdabuko is Uthlanga," either regarding Umdabuko as a female, or 
referring to that Uthlanga or Source of being from which Unkulunkulu himself and all things else sprang. But we 
are here, no doubt, to understand the latter, for above he states that the old men believed in an Umdabuko which 
is above, and which he calls, "the Lord which gives them life." 

14 Tntimating that there are other Onkulunkulu about whom he might wish to enquire. 

115 T see that it was said and nothing more; there, was no truth in it. 

116 Tt is clear that this reasoning is the result of a certain amount of light. When once he had been induced to 
think, he said that the things around him could not, as the old men said, have had a mere human author, who 
came into being and passed away. 

117 This chief and his people live in the neighbourhood of the Roman Catholic Mission about fifteen miles from 
this place. 





even mention the name. It is your teacher” alone with whom I have ever 
spoken about it." 


The next day I asked him myself, when he made the following 
statement: — 


The ancients said that it was Unkulunkulu who gave origin to men, and 
every thing besides, both cattle and wild animals. They said it was an 
ancient man who gave origin to these things, of whom it is now said that 
ancient man is lord; it is said, he is the Lord which is above. “9 We have 
now heard from you that the Lord which is in heaven is he who made 
everything. The old men said that Unkulunkulu was an ancestor and 
nothing more, an ancient man who begat men, and gave origin to all 
things. 


ULANGENI, an old Ikxosa, but one living at a mission-station, paid us a 
visit. I went to him and enquired of him what he knew about 
Unkulunkulu, because I saw he was a very old man. When I entered the 
house where Ulangeni was, I enquired of him, saying, "My father, help 
me in the matter of Utikxo, and tell me where Utikxo is said to be? And 
whether the word came into use after the arrival of the missionaries?" 


And Ulangeni answered, "No; the word Utikxo is not a word we learnt of 
the English; it is an old word of our own. It used to be always said when a 
man sneezed, 'May Utikxo ever regard me with favour.'"2° 


Then I asked, "Since you merely used the word Utikxo, what did you 
mean? Since what is very truth about him you knew not, what did you 
mean?" He replied, "As regards the use of Utikxo, we used to say it when 
it thundered, and we thus knew that there is a power which is in heaven; 


118 Some years ago whilst travelling I had had a conversation with him on the subject. 

119 This is rather obscure, but I prefer not to give a free translation. The meaning is, Our old men told us that it 
was an ancient man who created all things; but we hear from the missionaries that the heavenly Lord is he who 
created. 

20 J ust as among other people sneezing is associated with some superstitious feeling. In England and Germany 
old people will say, "God bless you," when a person sneezes. Among the Amazulu, if a child sneeze, it is regarded 
as a good sign; and if it be ill, they believe it will recover. On such an occasion they exclaim, "Tutuka," Grow. 
When a grown up person sneezes, he says, "Bakiti, ngi hambe kade," Spirits of our people, grant me a long life. As 
he believes that at the time of sneezing the Spirit of his house is in some especial proximity to him, he believes it 
is a time especially favourable to prayer, and that whatever he asks for will be given; hence he may say, "Bakwiti, 
inkomo," Spirits of our people, give me cattle; or, "Bakwiti, abantwana," Spirits of our people, give me children. 
Diviners among the natives are very apt to sneeze, which they regard as an indication of the presence of the 
Spirits; the diviner adores by saying, "Makosi," Lords, or Masters. 





and at length we adopted the custom of saying, Utikxo is he who is above 
all. But it was not said that he was in a certain place in heaven; it was 
said he filled the whole heaven. No distinction of place was made." 121 


I asked, "By what name did the Hottentots call God?" He said, "Hau! 
what Hottentots do you mean?"!2 J replied, "Those reddish Hottentots." 
He said, "I hear. But where were those people that they should use the 
word Utikxo? Is it not the fact that they used to live in the mountains; 
and were taken into the households of the Dutch, and so came to live 
among the people? Utikxo is not a Hottentot word. Every thing 
belonging to the Hottentots was thrown into confusion when they united 
with the Dutch. We have learnt nothing of them." 


This, then, is what I heard of Ulangeni. So I enquired further, "Have you 
never heard of Unkulunkulu?" He replied, "I have for the most part 
heard Unkulunkulu mentioned when stones are thrown on an 

isivivane; 23 when a man throws a stone, he says, 'Generations of 


21]t may be worth noting here that what the Amazulu say of the lord of heaven, for whom they have no name, the 
Amakxosa say of Utikxo. 

122 This is to be understood as expressing his utter contempt for the Hottentots, and unwillingness to admit that 
the Kafir could learn any thing from them. It cannot, however, be doubted that he is mistaken in supposing that 
they did not derive the word from the Hottentots. 

23 The isivivane consists of stones which are collected together in one place, and form a large heap; those who 
pass by the isivivane cast stones on it; the stones which are thrown on it are both small and great; and it is said, 
"Tsivivane of our ancestors, may live without care." 

UMPENGULA MBANDA. 

The isivivane, then, is a heap of stones, the meaning of which the natives of these parts are unacquainted with. 
When they pass such a heap, they spit on a stone and throwit on the heap. Sometimes they salute it by saying, "Sa 
ku bona, bantwana bakasivivane," Good day, children of Usivivane; thus personifying Isivivane, and acting in 
correspondence with the Kxosa salutation to Unkulunkulu.—Sir J ames E. Alexander relates the following of the 
Namaquas:—'In the country there are occasionally found large heaps of stones on which had been thrown a few 
bushes; and if the Namaquas are asked what they are, they say that Heije Eibib, their Great Father, is below the 
heap; they do not know what he is like, or what he does; they only imagine that he also came from the East, and 
had plenty of sheep and goats; and when they add a stone or branch to the heap, they mutter, 'Give us plenty of 
cattle.'"—Among the Hottentots there are many such heaps, which they say are the graves of Heitsi Kabip, who, 
according to them, died several times and came to life again. (Bleek. Hottentot Fables, p. 76.)—Thus the Heitsi 
Eibip of the Hottentots appears to have some relation to the Unkulunkulu of the Kafirs. 

Such heaps of stones are common in the South Sea Islands, and are there memorial heaps, as, it appears from the 
Scripture narrative, was that which Jacob raised ( Gen. xxxi. 45-55); or they may have been raised over graves, 
as is still the custom among the Bedouins. 

"The bearers of the corpse reached the newly dug grave at the head of the procession, and standing over it they 
slowly lowered the body, still rolled in its rough camel-hair shroud, into it, as the solemn chant suddenly ceased, 
and the silence which ensued seemed rendered deeper by the contrast. The corpse having been stretched out in its 
sandy couch, all those nearest the spot, with hands and feet, raked back the loose earth over the grave and closed 
it up. Ali and the other chieftain with him, each taking up a stone from the ground, now cast it in turn on the 
tomb, uttering, 'Allah yerdano,' God have mercy on him! Naif, silent and brooding, approached the spot, and with 
the same prayer cast his stone likewise over his brother's tomb, adding, 'The duty of revenging thee weighs upon 
me.’ 

"All the other members of the tribe present followed their chief's example, and pressed forward to pay their last 
tribute to the dead, a stone cast on the grave, and a muttered prayer for his peace; the multitudes crowding in 
succession round the spot, or spreading over the plain to find a stone to cast on the tomb in their turn. A high 
mound of loose stones rose fast over the grave, increasing in size every minute as men, women, and children 
continued swarming around it in turn, adding stone after stone to the funereal pile." ("Sketches of the Desert and 
Bedouin Life." The Churchman's Companion. No. XII. December, 1867, p. 524.) 








Unkulunkulu,' and passes on." So I said, "What Unkulunkulu does he 
mean?" Ulangeni said in reply, "He means the first man before all other 
men, who was created by Utikxo first. And men saw him. Utikxo was 
concealed by Unkulunkulu, and was seen by no one; men saw 
Unkulunkulu, and said he was the creator of all things, Umvelingangi; 
they said thus because they did not see Him who made Unkulunkulu. 
And so they said Unkulunkulu was God. £4 This is what I know about 
Unkulunkulu." 


I replied, "Yes, yes! Ulangeni. I see clearly that what you say accords with 
what I said. But further, your answer is the answer of a man on whom 
the sun has risen; for you see that which many do not regard in the 
least." 


He said, "On the arrival of the English in this land of ours, the first who 
came was a missionary named Uyegana. On his arrival he taught the 
people, but they did not understand what he said; he used to sleep in the 
open air, and not in a house; but when he saw a village he went to it, and 
although he did not understand the people's language, he jabbered 
constantly to the people, and they could not understand what he said. At 
length he went up the country, and met with two men—a Dutchman and 
a Hottentot; he returned with them, and they interpreted for him. We 
began to understand his words. He made enquiries amongst us, asking, 
‘What do you say about the creation of all things?’ We replied, "We call 
him who made all things Utikxo.' And he enquired, 'Where is he?' We 
replied, 'In heaven.' Uyegana said, 'Very well. I bring that very one” to 
you of this country.' And there were two men, both men of consequence; 
one was named Unsikana, and the other Unxele. Both became believers. 
Unxele continued to live at his own village. Unsikana united with 
Uyegana, the missionary. These men began to dispute about the name 
Utikxo. Unxele said, 'Utikxo is beneath.' Unsikana denied, saying, 'No! 
Unxele. Utikxo is above. I see that he is above from whence power 
proceeds.' The two disputed on that subject, until at length Unxele was 
overcome, for he said, 'He is beneath,’ meaning Unkulunkulu when he 
said 'He is beneath.’ But Unsikana said, 'No! Utikxo is in the high place.’ 
At length the word Utikxo was universally accepted on the arrival of the 


Is our ceremony of throwing earth into the grave a relic of this ancient custom? 

124 This is a very concise and simple explanation of the way in which the First Man came to be confounded with 
the Creator. 

25 That very one,—that is, all that relates to or concerns him. 








missionaries. For we used to speak of the whole heaven, saying, 'Utikxo 
dwells in the whole heaven;' but did not clearly understand what we 
meant. But the faith of Unsikana is wonderful. We do not understand 
what it was like, for when he had refuted Unxele, he composed a great 
hymn for him, which he called "The Hymn of God;' and to this day that 
hymn is a great treasure among the Amakxosa. It celebrates the great 
power of God. £6 And the man Unsikana did a wonderful thing at his 
death. He went with his son into the forest. When he entered the forest 
he sought for a large tree called the Umumbu; he found one and cut it 
down; he measured it by his own size; he carved it and made a box of it, 
and a cover for it, hollowing it so as to be equal to himself inside. When it 
was finished he carried it home; he assembled his children and said to 
them, 'My children, you see I have cut this tree, that when I am dead you 
may place me in it, and not look on my nakedness.’ And in fact he died a 
few days after." 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


AS regards calling Unkulunkulu, when he is called by little children or by 


boys when they are herding cattle, he is called at the bidding of old 
people. I do not mean those who are really old, but those who are grown 
up more than others; they send children to go and call him. For there is 
no one who will say, "Why do you like to make sport with a relative of 


26 The following is the translation of the hymn alluded to given by Appleyard, Grammar, p. 48:— 
Thou art the great God—He who is in heaven. 

It is Thou, Thou Shield of Truth. 

It is Thou, Thou Tower of Truth. 

It is Thou, Thou Bush of Truth. 

It is Thou, Thou who sittest in the highest. 

Thou art the Creator of life, Thou madest the regions above. 
The Creator who madest the heavens also. 

The Maker of the stars and the Pleiades. 

The shooting stars declare it unto us. 

The Maker of the blind, of thine own will didst thou make them. 
The Trumpet speaks,—for us it calls. 

Thou art the Hunter who hunts for souls. 

Thou art the Leader who goes before us. 

Thou art the great Mantle which covers us. 

Thou art He whose hands are with wounds. 

Thou art He whose feet are with wounds. 

Thou art He whose blood is a trickling stream—and why? 
Thou art He whose blood was spilled for us. 

For this great price we call 

For thine own place we call. 





mine?” Do you not know that it is painful to me?" It is because the 
house of Unkulunkulu, which can feel pain for him, no longer exists. All 
the people who send children to go and call him, do so because they care 
nothing about him. That sport about Unkulunkulu springs from this. For 
if children ask who Unkulunkulu is, the old people answer, 
“Umvelingangi, who made all things." But when they ask where is the 
place where he nowis, they say, "He died, and we no longer know the 
place where he died, nor his grave. This only is what we know, that all 
these things which we have, he gave us." But there is no such conclusion 
as this come to, "The house which is descended from Unkulunkulu is the 
house of So-and-so."28 


When the standing of Unkulunkulu is sought out, it terminates in the 
open plain, and makes no approach to houses which have followed him 
in succession till those men who now exist are reached. £29 


Such then, you see, is the calling of Unkulunkulu; it is as though he was 
the subject ofa mere nursery tale; he is not a fable indeed, though he 
may be like one; it is because he was the first man; before him there was 
not another man from whom we are derived; it is he who is the first 
among men; we stand this side of him. It is on that account that all 
children are told to go and call Unkulunkulu. They do not say, "Are we 
calling an Idhlozi? Do we call it for nothing? Do we not know that it will 
be angry and kill us?" There is no such thought as this about 
Unkulunkulu, that he is an Idhlozi. But if he is an Idhlozi, there is no one 
who can worship him when he kills a bullock; for he is not able to repeat 
his praise- giving names, as he can those of the Amadhlozi of his people 
which he knows. The name of Unkulunkulu has no respect paid to it 
among black men; for his house no longer exists. It is now like the name 
of a very old crone, which has no power to do even a little thing for 
herself, but sits continually where she sat in the morning till the sun sets. 
And the children make sport of her, for she cannot catch them and flog 
them, but only talk with her mouth. J ust so is the name of Unkulunkulu 


27 A very common answer received from a native when asked who Unkulunkulu is, is, "Ukoko wetu," Our 
ancestor. But now, through the course of years, no one regards him as a relative; he is so far removed from all at 
present living by intervening generations. 

28 That is, no one can trace up his ancestry to the First Man. Such a notion manifests the utter ignorance of the 
natives of the lapse of time since man was created. 

29 We know that Unkulunkulu was the first man, but if we were to attempt to give the names of his children we 
could not make up a genealogy, for we are at once lost, and cannot in any way connect him with people who are 
now left. 








when all the children are told to go and call him. He is now a means of 
making sport of children. 


But it is not said he is nothing. He is really a man; but children are made 
sport of through him, when they are told to go and call him. For it is well 
known that he died. But it is this which makes it clear that he is the 
means of making a sport of children, for even the place where he died is 
not known even to the old men. But when children are sent, they are told 
to go yonder; or they say that he is here near at hand, or that he is at this 
very place. And children call and call again and again; but he cannot 
answer. They return to report that he does not answer. The people say, 
"Shout aloud; call him with a loud voice." When the children hear it said 
that they are to shout aloud, they shout aloud until they are hoarse, and 
their voice is scarcely audible; and they begin to see that they are 
deceived, and ask, "How is it that Unkulunkulu does not hear shrill 
words with which we first shouted? Now, how can he any longer hear, 
since we are now hoarse?" But because they have been told to shout, 
even though they are hoarse they cannot leave off shouting. The end of 
their shouting is this:—One of the bigger boys goes to call them, saying, 
“Come back now." He says this because the people have now finished 
what they wished to do without the children. So the children return, and 
say, "He did not answer." The people reply, he is a great way off. It is now 
no longer of consequence." 


By this shouting they do not worship Unkulunkulu. But the children, 
through their ignorance, shout with sincerity, for they think he will 
appear. But those who send them know that he will not. For a person 
who is shrewd among them cannot be sent to go and call Unkulunkulu; if 
he is told to go and call Unkulunkulu, he may say in reply, "If you wish to 
do something in private; or if you wish to eat that food of yours, which 
you do not wish me to see, or eat, tell me to go away to some other place; 
don't tell me to go and call Unkulunkulu, like children who know 
nothing." So old people are not sent. 


The account of Unkulunkulu we now see in books, that is, it is coming 
near to us, whilst we ourselves used to say, "Unkulunkulu is the first 





man." °° We did not worship him, though we all sprang from him. We 
worship our Onkulunkulu whom we know [by name]; we cannot worship 
him, for all of us in our childhood were deceived through him, when we 
were told to go and call him; we shouted and shouted; but he did not 
appear in the least. But now if a man tell us to worship Unkulunkulu, 
how shall we forsake these our own Onkulunkulu whom we do worship, 
and worship him by whom we have been deceived? We cannot 

assent. 131 For if a man urge us to worship Unkulunkulu, the old sores of 
all of us will break out again, and we shall ask if the deception which was 
practised on us when young is brought up again. It is said, "Since we 
have grown up [in the presence of this deceit], have we now forgotten it? 
We still know that we were much deceived through him. I do not mean 
that we were deceived because the people thought he was nothing; I 
mean, we were deceived by being told to go and call him and he would 
appear; and if we are told to worship him and he will give us so-and so 
and so-and-so, or health, it will still be like our being deceived. £82 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 





THE account which black men give white men of their origin. 


It is said the black men came out first from the place whence all nations 
proceeded; £3 but they did not come out with many things; but only with 


180 He means to say, that as regards the natives themselves, Unkulunkulu was something so far off that they never 
thought of him; but that now this old man is being brought forward by others as the object of a reverence which 
they never rendered to him. 

131 By this he means, that praying to Unkulunkulu, the first man, would prove just as great a deceit as children's 
calling to him; for as he could not appear to them, so he cannot hear our prayers, for he is but a man like 
ourselves, dead and buried long ago. 

182 The native gives the following explanation of his words here:— 

I would say as regards the worship of Unkulunkulu, if we are made to leave our own Onkulunkulu, whom we 
worship, and are told to worship him whom we left long ago, we shall never assent; for he too is a man—the first, 
and those which we call our people are men like him; we do not see in what way he can help us; they are all alike. 
133 We have already seen how prevalent is the tradition that man and all other things came out of the earth. The 
natives of these parts confess they do not know where this place is. But among other south African tribes, the 
tradition is associated with a certain locality. Thus the Basutos and Lighoyas point to a place which they call 
"Instuana-Tsatsi," which means the East. Arbousset says:— 

"This spot is very celebrated amongst the Basutos and the Lighoyas, not only because the _ litakus of the tribes 
are there, but because of a certain mythos, in which they are told that their ancestors came originally from that 
place. There is there a cavern surrounded with marsh reeds and mud, whence they believe that they have all 
proceeded." (Arbousset. Op. cit., p. 198.) 

And among the Baperis, "at the base of a small mountain which they call Mole, is a deep cavern 

called Marimatie, fine bloods or pretty races, because they maintain that men and the other animals came out of 
it; and not only so, but that the souls return thither after death; an opinion which reminds one of the old pagan 
doctrine of the infernal regions." (Id., p. 255.) 

Campbell also gives us a similar account:— 

"With respect to the origin of mankind, the old men had given him no information; but there is a great hole in the 
Marootzee country out of which men first came, and their footmarks are still to be seen there. One man came out 





a few cattle and a little corn, and assagais, and picks for digging with the 
arms, and some other things which they have; fire to kindle, that they 
might not eat raw food, but that which is cooked; and potters’ earth is a 
thing which they know, to wit, if we temper earth, and make it a vessel, 
and leave it that it may dry; and when it is dry, burn it with fire, that it 
may be red; we know that although water be now poured into it, it will no 
longer fall to pieces, for it has now become strong; and wisdom which 
suffices to help ourselves when we are hungry, and to understand the 
time of digging, that it may not pass and we die of famine, through not 
knowing suitable and unsuitable times. Our little knowledge just sufficed 
for helping ourselves; we had no great knowledge. 


SO we came out possessed of what sufficed us, we thinking that we 
possessed all things, that we were wise, that there was nothing which we 
did not know. We lived boasting that we possessed all things. 


But now when the white men have come with wagons, oxen are yoked, 
they being clothed in fine linen, being very wise, and doing things which 
for our parts we thought could not be done by man; about which we did 
not think in the least, that they could help us. We did not know that the 
ox was useful for many purposes; we used to say, the purpose of the cow 
is, that it should have calves, and we eat milk; and of the ox that we 
should kill it and eat flesh, and that was all. We knew no other purpose of 
cattle. When one is killed we prepare its skin, and make women's clothes, 
and blankets; and that is the whole purpose of the ox. We wondered 
when we saw oxen yoked into a wagon, which had goods in it, and go 
through the country, and go to a distance, there being nothing that is not 
in the wagon; and when the oxen are loosened, there comes out all the 
property of those men; we said, "Those are come who go about with a 
house." By house we meant the wagon. 


That, then, made us wonder exceedingly. We saw that, in fact, we black 
men came out without a single thing; we came out naked; we left every 
thing behind, because we came out first. But as for the white men, we 
saw that they scraped out the last bit of wisdom; for there is every thing, 
which is too much for us, they know; they know all things which we do 
not know; we saw that we came out in a hurry; but they waited for all 


of it long ago, but he went back, and is there yet. Morokey never saw the hole himself, but his uncle, who is dead, 
had seen it, and saw the footmarks very plain. The cattle also came from the same hole." (Travels in South Africa. 
Cambpbell. Vol. I., p. 306.) 





things, that they might not leave any behind. So in truth they came out 
with them. Therefore we honour them, saying, "It is they who came out 
possessed of all things from the great Spirit; 4 it is they who came out 
possessed of all goodness; we came out possessed with the folly of utter 
ignorance." Now it is as if they were becoming our fathers, for they come 
to us possessed of all things. Now they tell us all things, which we too 
might have known had we waited; it is because we did not wait that we 
are now children in comparison of them. 


Therefore, as to their victory over us, they were not victorious by armies; 
they were victorious by sitting still—they sitting still and we too sitting 
still; we were overcome by their works, which make us wonder, and say, 
"These men who can do such things, it is not proper that we should think 
of contending with them," as, if because their works conquer us, they 
would conquer us also by weapons. 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


THE white men came out from a great Itongo with what is perfect. 


As regards the great Itongo which is spoken of by black men, they say 
that we black men at our origin came out with little things, which were 
merely sufficient for us to obtain food and to live; our wisdom was 
enough to enable us to help ourselves. 


As regards, then, that little wisdom, whilst we black men were by 
ourselves we used not to think we had little wisdom; we thought we had 
great wisdom, which Unkulunkulu gave us. But now we say it is little, 
because we see the great wisdom of the white men which overshadows 
all our little wisdom in which we used to trust. 


Further, we used not to say that there were those who remained behind 
when the nations broke off. We used to say, we came out all together. But 
now we see it was not so, but that we did not come out with any thing 
which made us really men. We see that the white men remained 
behind, and obtained very much from the great Itongo. 


134 There is no doubt that Itongo is Spirit; it is the general word employed to express spiritual power, and, I think, 
ought to be used instead of umoya. 





When we say the great Itongo, we do not speak of one of our dead, that 
he is a great Itongo. For it is not said that that great itongo is 
Unkulunkulu, who we say broke off the nations. It is only a word which 
points out that the white men came out with every thing, and possessed 
of every thing that was needed for manhood; they came out 

perfect, 85 not like us who came out imperfect, not having cast off the 
skin of imperfection. And all those things with which we came out we did 
not know sufficiently to understand them. On that account the word has 
arisen that the white men came out with what is perfect from a great 
Itongo. But I do not know that that Itongo is said to be Unkulunkulu; but 
it used not to be said that that Itongo was one with Unkulunkulu, for he 
too sprang from Uthlanga; we cannot well understand whether that 
Itongo is more likely to be Unkulunkulu, or Uthlanga. 6 That is by no 
means clear. 87 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


135 The metaphor here is borrowed from the peeling off of the skin of a new born child, or the casting off of the 
skin by a snake, that it might be, as the natives think, more perfect. The white man cast off the skin of 
imperfection before leaving the source of being. The coloured man came out with the skin of imperfection still 
adhering to him, and it has not been cast off to this day. 

136 Pringle describes Makanna, the great Kafir prophet, as referring his mission to "Uthlanga, the Great Spirit:"— 
"By his spirit-rousing eloquence, his pretended revelations from Heaven, and his confident predictions of 
complete success, provided they would implicitly follow his counsels, he persuaded the great majority of the 
Amakxosa clans, including some of Hinza's captains, to unite their forces for a simultaneous attack upon 
Graham's-town, the head- quarters of the British troops. He told them that he was sent by Uthlanga, the Great 
Spirit, to avenge their wrongs; that he had power to call up from the grave the spirits of their ancestors to assist 
them in battle against the English, whom they should drive, before they stopped, across the Zwartkops river and 
into the ocean; ‘and then,’ said the prophet, ‘we will sit down and eat honey!' Ignorant of our vast resources, 
Makanna probably conceived that, this once effected, the contest was over for ever with the usurping Europeans." 
( Narrative of a Residence in South Africa. Pringle, p. 299.) 

It would be interesting to know what were the exact words used by Makanna. Did he really use the words ascribed 
to him? or has Pringle paraphrased for him? However this may be, it is clear that Pringle had been led by his 
investigations among the Frontier Kafirs to conclude that their idea of God is to be found in the word Uthlanga. 
Shaw also remarks:— 

"Before Missionaries and other Europeans had intercourse with the Kaffirs, they seem to have had extremely 
vague and indistinct notions concerning the existence of God. The older Kaffirs used to speak of Umdali, the 
Creator or Maker of all things, and Uthlanga, which word seems to have been used to denote the source or place 
from which all living things came forth." ( Story of My Mission, p. 451.) 

There can be no doubt that whilst Uthlanga is used by some to mean a reed, which is supposed to have given 
origin to all things; and others speak of Uthlanga as the place from which all things came out, yet the majority 
give it a personal signification; and in tracing the tradition backwards, we rest at last in Uthlanga as the word 
which of all others has wrapped up in it the native idea of a Creator. 

187 This notion of successive egressions from the centre of creation, which is a new idea among the natives of this 
country, having arisen from a wish to explain the difference between themselves and us, has its counterpart 
among the native tribes of South America:—'They believe that their good deities made the world, and that they 
first created the Indians in their caves, gave them the lance, the bow and arrows, and the stone-bows, to fight and 
hunt with, and then turned them out to shift for themselves. They imagine that the deities of the Spaniards did 
the same by them; but that, instead of lances, bows, etc., they gave them guns and swords. They suppose that 
when the beasts, birds, and lesser animals were created, those of the more nimble kind came immediately out of 
their caves; but that the bulls and cows being the last, the Indians were so frightened at the sight of their horns, 
that they stopped up the entrance of their caves with great stones. This is the reason they give why they had no 
black cattle in their country till the Spaniards brought them over, who more wisely had let them out of the caves." 
(Researches into the Early History of Mankind. Tylor, p. 313.) 





THE following account was obtained many years ago. It was in fact 
among some of the very first papers written at the dictation of natives. 
The native who gave it was an Izulu, who had just come as a refugee from 
Zululand. I laid it aside as useless because the first answers the man gave 
were absolutely contradictory to those I have recorded, which he gave 
when I began to write. But there is reason to think from statements made 
by other natives, which have been given above, that he was really 
speaking of two Onkulunkulu,—the first man, of whom he correctly 
affirmed that no one prayed to him, worshipped him, or offered him any 
honour, but to whom he refers the origin, at least the ordering, of things 
and customs; and of the Unkulunkulu of the Zulu nation, or of his own 
tribe, of whom he correctly affirmed afterwards that the Amazulu pray to 
and worship him:— 


Who is Unkulunkulu? 


We do not know Unkulunkulu. I do not know Unkulunkulu. £8 I point to 
heaven and say, "There is Unkulunkulu."%9 


Do the people worship Unkulunkulu? 


Yes, they worship him. We love Unkulunkulu because we eat corn, “° and 
mix it with amasi; and kill our cattle, and eat our maize, and our sweet 
cane. We love Unkulunkulu because he told us to take ten wives. We love 
Unkulunkulu because he told us to eat our meat. But Unkulunkulu erred 
when he said that we were to be killed, and die, and leave our meat. He 
said that we were to die and never rise again. He erred therefore when he 
allowed us to die and rise no more. Unkulunkulu is good because he told 
us to take our cattle and buy a wife. We love him on this account, 
because we eat amadumbi and umthlaza, “1 and because he told us to 
drink our beer. We love him because he told us to eat the flesh of game. 


Do the people salute Unkulunkulu? 


188 Tn accordance with the answer invariably given by natives when referring to Unkulunkulu, the first man. 

189 The native teacher thinks he must here refer to the legend of the ascent of Usenzangakona into heaven. This is 
quite possible; and that in the statements which follow he might be referring to supposed creative acts, which he 
ascribed to that chief. Compare Ukoto's statement, with that of Ubapa's mother, who sums up her faith with the 
statement, that "the whitemen are the lords who made all things." 

140 The worship of Unkulunkulu consists in rejoicing at what is supposed to be his gift, good or bad, and by 
casting on him and his ordinance the responsibility of their own evil doing. 

11 Amadumbi, edible tubers, a kind of arum, which the natives cultivate. Umthlaza is also an edible tuber. 





Yes, they salute him, saying, "O Friend! Chief!" 142 
Do they ask him for any thing? 
Yes. They say, "Give us rain, O Chief, that our maize may grow." 13 


The old men say that Unkulunkulu was a man, and had a wife. Neither 
do I know the name of his wife. The old men say that he had a wife, and 
that he had children. Unkulunkulu produced children by generation. 


HAVING had some conversation with Mr. Thomas Hancock on the 
meaning of Uukulunkulu, be summoned several old Amabakca living 
near him on the Umzimkulu; and we enquired the names of the fathers 
of generatious, beginning from the present, and going backward. ‘They 
gave the following:— 


Ubaba 

My father 

Ubaba-mkulu 

My grandfather 
Ubaba-mkulu kababa-mkulu 


My great- grandfather [lit., the grandfather of my grandfather] 


142 Or, Lord, or King. 

43 This is the only instance I have met with in which even apparently a native has said that prayer is made to 
Unkulunkulu, the first man. On the contrary, every previous account implies the reverse. I cannot personally 
enquire of the native who related the above, but there can be little doubt that he was not alluding to Unkulunkulu, 
the first man; but to the head of the Zulu nation, or of his own family—Onkulunkulu which are admitted on all 
hands to be objects of worship and of prayer among the other Amatongo. Mr. Shooter, in his work on Natal, 
says:— 

"The tradition of the Great-Great (Unkulunkulu) is not universally known among the people. War, change, and 
the worship of false deities have gradually darkened their minds and obscured their remembrance of the true 
God. Captain Gardiner states that the generality of the people were ignorant of it in his time." Captain Gardiner 
doubtless would find "the generality of the people" utterly ignorant of an Unkulunkulu in heaven, except as a part 
of their faith in such legends as that of the ascent of Usenzangakona. But I have never yet met with any native old 
or young, of Natal or Zululand, or from any part between Natal and the Cape, who was ignorant of the tradition of 
an Unkulunkulu who came out of the earth, the first man, who lived, gave laws to his children, and died. 

Again, Mr. Shooter says:— 

"There is a tribe in Natal which still worships the Great-Great (Unkulunkulu), though the recollection of him is 
very dim. When they kill the ox they say, 'Hear, Unkulunkulu, may it be always so.'" This statement also appears 
to be the result of inaccurate investigation and misapprehension. I never met with a case, neither have I met with 
any native that has, in which Unkulunkulu is thus addressed. But the Onkulunkulu of houses or tribes are 
addressed, not by the name Unkulunkulu, but by their proper names, as Udumakade, Uzimase, &c. Instances of 
this worship of the Onkulunkulu have been already given. When we come to the "AMATONGO" we shall see more 
Clearly what is really the nature of their worship, and that Unkulunkulu, the first man, is of necessity shut out. 





Ukoko 
My great- great- grandfather 
Ukulu 


My great- great- great- grandfather 


They did not go further back, but were inclined to give the names of 
those who preceded. They said nothing about Unkulunkulu, until we 
mentioned the word, and asked who he was. They then threw their heads 
backward and said, "He was a long, long time ago, and begat many 
people." 


Shortly after, Mr. Hancock sent one Usithlanu, an old Izulu, one of 
Utshaka's soldiers, with a note, in which he says:—'Since you were here I 
have questioned the bearer about Unkulunkulu, as also others. But 
unless I first give them the idea, they know very little or nothing about it 
but the name, and that he is one that has begotten a great number of 
children. He may be the fiftieth grandfather, or the five-hundreth." 


I proceeded to enquire of Usithlanu by the aid of a native, directing him 


in the first place to ask Usithlanu to go backwards and tell me what the 
Amazulu call the fathers of generations, beginning with his own father. 
He answered:— 


The father of my father is ubaba-mkulu; his father is ukoko; the father of 
ukoko is unkulunkulwana;™* the father of unkulunkulwana is 
unkulunkulu. 


Here he stopped; but when I requested him to go on still reckoning 
backwards, he added:— 


144 This was the first time I had met with the word Unkulunkulwana in my intercourse with the natives. It is a 
diminutive, and means the lesser or inferior Unkulunkulu. But Captain Gardiner mentions it in the following 
extract:— 

"It is agreed among the Zoolus, that their forefathers believed in the existence of an overruling spirit, whom they 
called Villenangi [Umvelingangi] (literally the First Appearer), and who soon after created another heavenly 
being of great power, called Koolukoolwani, [Unkulunkulwana,] who once visited this earth, in order to publish 
the news (as they express it), as also to separate the sexes and colours among mankind. Duling the period he was 
below, two messages were sent to him from Villenangi, the first conveyed by a cameleon, announcing that men 
were not to die; the second, by a lizard, with a contrary decision. The lizard, having outrun the slow-paced 
cameleon, arrived first, and delivered his message before the latter made his apperance." In an earlier part of his 
journal, after an interview with Udigane, he says:— 

"But what was God, and God's word, and the nature of the instruction I proposed, were subjects which he could 
not at all comprehend." 





The father of unkulunkulu is an anterior unkulunkulu; and the father of 
that anterior unkulunkulu a still anterior unkulunkulu, Udhlamini, 
Uthlomo, Uhhadebe, Ungwana, Umashwabade. 


Beyond these he could not remember, but added, the five names here 
given are those by which they call their houses, that is, families, viz., 
their izibongo or surnames. 


I then requested him to give me his own name, and the names of his 
father, grandfather, etc., as far back as he could remember, which he 
did as follows:— 


Usihlanu 


Umantanda 
Ubaba 
Usigwakqa 
Ubaba-mkulu 
Umlotsha 

Ukoko 

Umsele 
Unkulunkulwana 
Ulinda 
Unkulunkulu 
Uvumandaba 
Unkulunkulu o ngembili 
Udhlamini 

ditto 

Uhlomo 

ditto 





Uhhadebe 

ditto 

Ungwana 

ditto 

Umashwabade 

ditto 

The surnames of all of them are Udhlamini, Uhhadebe, and 
Umtimkulu. 145 


Upon further enquiry it appeared that he did not mean that all the 
Onkulunkulu here mentioned were the heads of generations in regular 
retrogression, but that the last six were contemporary, and descended 
from one father. I asked him to go still further back, but he was unable; 
and added:— 


We end with Umtimkulu and Ungwana and Umashwabade and 
Uthlomo, because they were the chiefs who divided the nations. 


As he did not of his own accord go back to the first unkulunkulu, I asked 
him to tell me what, when he was a boy, he was told about the origin of 
man. He said:— 


They told us that we came out of the water, from a bed of reeds, by the 
sea. We heard it said, "There appeared the first man, who came out of a 
reed. He pointed to the growing corn and said, "Pluck. That is corn." This 
was said by the most ancient Unkulunkulu, Ukqili.“* For Ukqili was the 
first Unkulunkulu who came out of the bed of reeds, and begat men. 


The first man is called Unkulunkulu. He came out with a wife; and other 
men came out of the bed of reeds after him, all the primitive men. He the 


145 These three were great chiefs,—amakosi ohlanga,—who left their names as izibongo of their respective tribes. 
46 Ukqili, ikqili made into a proper name. The-wise-one. 

It means a man of exceeding knowledge; therefore on account of his wisdom he is not merely called in general 
terms wise, but by the proper name, "The-wise-one" (or Craftman). The first man is called Ukqili because he 
made all things. 

Just as he is called Umdali, the breaker off, because he is supposed to have been the instrumental agent by which 
all things were broken off or separated from the source or place of being; and Umenzi, the maker, because he is 
supposed to have made all things, so the personal name Ukqili is applied to him to denote the wisdom manifested 
in the act of creation. 





first was chief indeed, he who begat men. We say, "They were begotten 
by him who came out first." 


We do not know that the primitive men were begotten. They came, as 
they were, out of the bed of reeds; “” and Unkulunkulu came out as he 
was. We do not see him, and hear only of Uthlanga. 18 So we say he was 
first; he made the earth, and the mountains, the water, corn, food, 
cattle, and every thing. All things came out of the water, dogs and cattle. 
We say they were made by him, for when we came into being they were 
already all in existence. 


Unkulunkulu came out of Uthlanga with a wife; she, as well as he, is 
called Unkulunkulu. 


I asked him to trace back the female heads of generation, as he had 
already the male heads. He said:— 


She who gave birth to me is umame. 

She who gave birth to umame is umakulu or ukulu. 
She who gave birth to umakulu is my ukoko. 

She who gave birth to my ukoko is ukulukulu. 

She who gave birth to ukulukulu is unkulunkulu. 


Whether it is man or woman we say unkulunkulu, both of the female and 
of the male. 


Thus, according to this native, the male and female heads of the fifth 
generation backwards are called Unkulunkulu. Thus: — 


MALE:— 
FEMALE:— 
Ubaba 


47 This notion appears to be frequently intimated in the legends of the origin of man,—that not only Unkulunkulu 
came out of the bed of reeds, but primitive men also (abantu bendulo). Unkulunkulu simply came out first; they 
followed with cattle, &c. The abantu bendulo therefore were not his offspring, but came out as they were from the 
same place as Unkulunkulu. An old Ikqwabi, in relating the legend, said that Unkulunkulu was a great man; he 
sat in a hole, somewhere near the Umtshezi, a river in Zululand, appearing with his body only above the ground, 
and thus sitting moulded all things. By this we are to understand that the Amakqwahbi's traditional centre from 
which they sprang is on the Umtshezi. 

148 By Uthlanga meaning apparently the place from which Unkulunkulu and all other things came. 

149 Milisa, lit., caused to grow; but = bumba, enza. 





Umame 

Ubaba-mkulu 

Umakulu, or Ukulu 

Ukoko 

Ukoko 

Unkulunkulwana 

Ukulukulu0 

Unkulunkulu 

Unkulunkulu 

I said to him, "Where nowis the first unkulunkulu?" He replied:— 


All we know is this, the young and the old die, ®t and the 

shade2 departs. The Unkulunkulu of us black men is that one to whom 
we pray for our cattle, and worship, saying, "Father!" We say, 
“Udhlamini! Uhhadebe! *3 Umutimkulu! Uthlomo! Let me obtain what I 


wish, Lord! Let me not die, but live, and walk long on the earth."4 Old 
people see him at night in their dreams. 


I asked him if, when he was a boy in Zululand, the people ever said any 
thing about a heavenly lord. He replied:— 


I, Usithlanu, for my part say there used to be something said about a 
heavenly lord, I mean as regards rain, and our prayers when we asked for 
rain. That did not begin even with Utshaka; even the primitive men used 
to pray for rain. But Utshaka came, and made his prayers greater than 


150 T had never before met with a native who thus separated Ukulukulu from Unkulunkulu. It is the reduplication 
of ukulu which is never, so far as I know, nasalised; and is equivalent to unkulunkulwana, the diminutive of 
unkulunkulu. Below we shall find another native making a similar distinction. But the majority of natives deny 
the correctness of this distinction. 

151 By this he means to say that Unkulunkulu no longer exists; that he has died like all others, young and old. 

152 Tsitunzi, shade.—This is, doubtless, a word formerly used for the spirit of man, just as among the Greeks, 
Romans, &c. And scarcely any thing can more clearly prove the degradation which has fallen on the natives than 
their not understanding that isitunzi meant the spirit, and not merely the shadow cast by the body; for there now 
exists among them the strange belief that the dead body casts no shadow; and when they say, "Isitunzi si muke," 
The shade has departed, they do not mean that the soul has left its tenement, but that the body has ceased to cast 
a shadow. 

153 He said Uhhadebe was an Ithlubi, that is, one of the tribe of the Amathlubi. 

154 Compare this with the account given, which it entirely corroborates; the Unkulunkulu of each tribe is the 
object of that tribe's veneration and worship. It may be as well also to note that, according to Burton, the 
Dahomans salute their king by crying, "Grandfather, grandfather." 





those who preceded him. He summoned the people, a great assembly, 
consisting of the chiefs of villages. He collected black> oxen, and sheep 
and black rams; and went to pray; he sang a song and prayed to the lord 
of heaven; and asked his forefathers to pray for rain to the lord of 
heaven. And it rained. This is the song:— 


One Part— 

I ya wu; a wu; o yei ye. 
Second Part, or Response— 
I ya wo. 156 


These cattle are the cattle of Umzimu; ’ they are collected into one 
place. When they are killed, the chief men gird themselves with the 
girdles of young girls; they are skinned and carried by other young 
persons and put in the chief village, in the huts of the old women, where 
no one enters. In the morning the great man who skinned them, and the 
man who helped him, go out, and divide them; and they are boiled 
together in many pots. When the sun is declining, they take them out 
and place them on feeding-mats, and tell the great men to come up. All 
the great men come up, the flesh not being touched by any one; all the 
people are made to sit down by their villages; they have the meat put in 
an orderly manner in their hands; they hold it without carrying it to their 
mouths, until all are given, and all carry it to their mouths at the same 
time. 


They begin by singing the song before they eat; they sing it very loud, 
and the ground resounds with the noise of their feet. They take the meat 
after singing, and carry it all together to their mouths. If one has taken a 
long time in eating the meat, he puts it on the ground, and sings again, 
when he has swallowed what is in his mouth. 


During the conversation he remarked: — 


155 Black cattle are chosen because they wish black clouds, which usually pour down much rain, to cover the 
heavens. 

156 This song consists of musical sounds merely, but imperfectly represented by the above, without any meaning. 
157 Ezomzimu. The cattle of Umzimu, that is, of the Itongo—especially dedicated to the Itongo. Captain Burton 
mentions a word very much like this, as being used for Ancestral Ghosts,—Muzimos,—among the people to the 
South-east of Dahome. (Op. cit. Vol. II., p. 20.) 





You white men remained behind with our great Itongo. #8 
I asked what he meant by "Itongo" here. Umpengula answered:— 


When he says Itongo, he is not speaking of a man who has died and risen 
again; he is speaking of the up-bearer of the earth, 9 which supports 
men and cattle. The up-bearer is the earth by which we live; and there is 
the up- bearer of the earth by which we live, and without which we could 
not be, and by which we are. 


He also related the following curious tradition: — 


One of our old traditions. It happened that some things came down from 
heaven. Yes; they were seen at the lower part of the chief Ungwana's 
village; they were as it were covered with hair; they were beautiful, and 
had the eyes and form of a man. It was said, "They are wild beasts; let 
them be killed." There were two. They were killed. The whole country 
died; the chief was carried away by the wind, because those animals were 
killed; and the houses were carried away. And we hear that there then 
began to reign Ugodongwana, the son of Ujobe. 


UGOFANA and Umyeni, two Amakuza, came to see me. I asked them to 
give me the names of the heads of generations on the female side. ‘They 
agreed in the main, but Umyeni made Unkulunkulu the head of the fifth 
generation backwards, and Ugotana of the fourth; Umyeni inserting 
Ukulukulu as the fourth, like Usithlanu. I then asked them to give me the 
heads on the male side, in like manner. The result was as under:— 


158 Here we say, "You remained." Black men frequently say this; when they see white men perfect in wisdom, they 
say they remained with the great Itongo, but we did not remain, but came out and went away without any thing. 
We say, at our creation together with you, you remained behind and perfected wisdom; we went out as though we 
should find it where we were going. 

159 Isanda selizwe.—Isanda is breadth which supports something upon it. Thus a table, bed, or sofa may be called 
an isanda. But here it means not only breadth supporting; but the power underneath, from which the support 
comes. The following was given as an explanation:— 

The up-bearer of the earth is said to be the Lord, for there is no place where he is not; he is every where; he is 
therefore called the up-bearer of the earth. J ust as there are many up-bearers of corn; the corn is put upon the up- 
bearer that it may not rot by lying on the ground, but lie on a high place. For the same reason the native hut also 
has made for it an up-bearer of rods, that the roof may rest upon it, and be held up and not fall. 

In like manner, then, it is said the Lord is the up-bearer of the world, for the world is upheld by him. 

When he says you remained with the great Itongo, he means the Lord; for among black men, when they say, "The 
Itongo looks on a man," they do not mean that the Itongo is a certain man; for the word Itongo is not used of a 
dead man only. We see it has two meanings, for the ancients said, "There is a great Itongo." And now we 
continually hear about that Lord which is mentioned to us. Black men say, "Great Itongo of my father!" And 
another asks, "Do you mean the ancestral spirit?" He replies, "No, I mean the great Itongo which is in heaven." So 
then the Itongo is made a great person. 





Ukulu 

Ukoko 

Ukoko 
Unkulunkulwana 
Ukulukulu 
Unkulunkulu 
Unkulunkulu 


I asked Ugofana what they said about the Unkulunkulu of all men. He 
said they knew nothing about him. They said he came out of a reed. He 
could not tell me any thing about that Unkulunkulu, nor any body else, 
for no one knew. All he could tell me was about his own Unkulunkulu, 


for said he, pointing to two others, "He has his; and he his; and I mine." 


Umdanga who first broke off, begat Umsondo; Umsondo begat 
Uthlanguza; Uthlanguza begat Ujamo, who begat me. 


I asked them what they meant by "Owa dabuka," Who first broke off. 
Umyeni replied, "Kuyise," From his father. And Ugofana, after a 
moment's thought, gave his name, "Kudhladhla ," From Udhladhla, the 
great ancestor of their house, who has given them their surname. 





TWO Amabakca, an old and young man, gave me the heads of 
generations as given above. 


"But," I said, "is there not another word, Ukulukulu or Unkulunkulu?" 





They said, "He is further back (ngembili);" and went on to say that all 
who were heads of generations anterior to the okoko were called 
Ukulukulu, till they came to Umsondwo, 160 


who came out first; he is the uthlanga of men; he is that uthlanga who 
broke off men, they having been broken off from him. The uthlanga is 
Umsondwo, who broke off, and then broke off men, the umdali, the 
umdali of the earth. 161 


I asked them what they said about the Okulukulu. They replied:— 


They who are anterior to the okoko are the okulukulu of the okoko in 
continuous retrogression, till they reach Umsondwo, who first appeared, 
the umdali of the earth. 


I asked what they meant by Uthlanga. They answered:— 


Uthlanga is an old man who made all things, both cattle and and all 
kinds of property. 


UMDUMO, an old man, one of Ukukulela's people, an Ikuza, being 
unwilling or unable to give me any account of the traditions of the 
people, I asked him to give me the names of the heads of generations 
backwards. He gave them thus: — 


He who begat me is Upotshiyana, my father; he who begat Upotshiyana 
is Umzabani, my grandfather; he who begat Umzabani is Uthlomo, the 
father of my grandfather; he who begat Uthlomo is Unsele, my ukoko; he 
who begat Unsele is Usivunga, the ukoko of my grandfather; he who 
begat Usivunga is Ulusibalukulu. Ulusibalukulu was begotten by 
Udhlamini, the ukulukulu who broke off the nations. When he came he 
broke off Ubithla, the chief; and afterwards Ukukulela and Umaghaga. 


I asked him if there was not an Unkulunkulu. He replied, "Unkulunkulu 
and Ukulukulu is one." 


I again asked him who was the first man. He answered:— 
160 Or, Unsondo 


161 Umdali is the same as Umdabuli, from ukudala, the same as ukudabula. The creator, in the sense understood 
by the natives. 





Udhlamini is he who broke off first; he begat Ulusibalukulu, who begat 
Usivunga. 


I again asked him still more pointedly, refening to their tradition of the 
origin of man. He replied:— 

Udhlamini is the name of the whom we call Ukulukulu. 162 

I asked, "Wa dabuka pi?" Where did he break off? He said: 


It is said that Udhlamini broke off from the mountain Ingome, the place 
of the origins of our tribe. 


I asked him what were the nations he broke off (izizwe owa zi dabula). 
He mentioned several, but I did not succeed in writing the names; but 
among them were those of which Ukukulela, Uisidoi, and Ufodo are 
chiefs. The isibongo or surname of these chiefs is Udhlamini, he being 
their common ancestor. 


I OVERHEARD Uthlangabeza, one of Ukukulela's people, talking with 


some of the men of the village. He said Unkulunkulu and Ukulukulu is 
one; and Umvelingangi and Unkulunkulu is one; that all things came out 
of a mountain in the north; and that Uthlabati!*4 is the name of that 
Unkulunkulu owa dabuka eluhlangeni,—who broke off from Uthlanga. 





162 Here we have a native distinctly stating that the founder of his tribe was the first man,—that is, he confounds 
the first Unkulunkulu with the founder of his own tribe, who, he asserts was the creator of all things, in the native 
sense of creation. Let the reader consider how easy it is entirely to mistake the meaning of such statements. And 
how unmistakeably it proves that the natives believe that the Unkulunkulu of all men was himself aman. 

163 Comp. Umdabuko. 

164 Uthlabati, that is, Earth-man, as Adam means "earthy" or "red earth." 





UTIKXO 


UTIKXO, the word adopted for God by the early missionaries among the 
Kxosa or Frontier Kafirs, was not a word known to the natives of these 
parts, but was introduced by missionaries and others. And it is generally 
supposed that the word does not properly belong to the Kxosa or any 
other of the alliterative dialects spoken in South Africa; 165 but has been 
derived from the Hottentots. The word Utikxo has the nearest 
resemblance to the Tikxwoa of the Cape Hottentot dialect. 


We cannot doubt that this is the word which Kolb means to express as 
the Hottentot name for God. 166 Having declared his undoubting 
conviction that the Hottentots generally "believe in a supreme Being, the 
Creator of heaven and earth, and of every thing in them; the arbiter of 
the world, through whose omnipotence all things live and move and have 
their being. And that he is endowed with unsearchable attributes and 
perfections," he goes on to say:—'The Hottentots call him Gounja 
Gounja or Gounja Ticquoa; that is, the God of all gods; and say he is a 
good man, who does nobody any hurt; and from whom none need be 


apprehensive of any; and that he dwells far above the moon." 167 


If the investigations of Moffat, Appleyard, Casalis, and others are correct, 
Kolb very much exaggerated the Hottentot notion respecting God, and 
substituted instead of what they really believed, the belief of a Christian 
man. Nothing is more easy than to enquire of heathen savages the 
character of their creed, and during the conversation to impart to them 
great truths and ideas which they never heard before, and presently to 
have these come back again as articles of their own original faith, when 
in reality they are but the echoes of one's own thoughts. But even here in 
Kolb's statement we have the idea, more clearly and distinctly 
enunciated by after investigators, that great, and mighty and good, as, 
according to him, the Hottentots might have regarded their Tikxwoa, 
they believed that he was but "a good man." 


165 Bleek. Comparative Grammar, p. 92, sec. 397.—Moffat. Missionary Labours, pp. 257, 258.—Appleyard. Kafir 
Grammar, p. 13. 

166 The Present State of the Cape of Good Hope, &c. Written originally in High German. By Peter Kolben, A.M. 
Done into English from the original, by Mr. Medley. Kolb's Work was published in German, Folio, 1729. I quote 
from the translation by Medley, 2 Vols. 8vo., published 1731. 

167 Id., Vol. I, p. 93. 





And further on Kolb tells us they also "worship an evil deity whom they 
look upon as the father of mischief, and source of all plagues. They call 
him Touquoa; and say he is a little, crabbed, inferior captain, whose 
malice against the Hottentots will seldom let him rest; and who never 
did, nor has it in his nature to do, any good to any body. They worship 
him therefore, say they, in order to sweeten him and to avert his 
malice.” 168 


The two words—Ticquoa and Touquoa—here given for a good and evil 
deity, are remarkably alike; and it is not improbable that Kolb mistook 
two words, identical in meaning, and applied to one imaginary being, for 
the name of two beings, a good and evil one. If not, then we must 
suppose that since the time of Kolb a great corruption has taken place in 
the original creed of the Hottentots, and that the good and evil, which 
were formerly kept distinct and referred to different agents, have become 
confused, and are indiscriminately ascribed to one being. 


Observing that Dr. Bleek speaks of Tikxwoa as being one with "Kolb's 
Tikquoa or touquoa," I supposed he might have more ample reason for 
thinking them identical than I had.!6° His reasons, however, are simply 
philological. I quote from his letter on the subject:—'By identifying this 
Toukquoa with Tikquoa, the name for God found in the vocabulary 
(where Cham-ouna is that for the devil, who is called in Nama Hottentot 
Kau-ap), I do not think I exceeded the probability. But it may yet be that 
Kolb meant a different word. However, considering it fully, I have not 
much doubt it is really the same word, identical with the Nama 
Tsuikxoap, which contain both the vowels in the first syllable of which 
the two renderings of Kolb give only each one." 


I may add that whilst recently on a visit amoug the Griquas I met with 
several persons who were acquainted with the Hottentots, and 
understood their language, They told me that the name they used for 
God was Tikqwa. They did not know any other name for an evil principle 
resembling it, They also understood the language of the Bushmen, and 
told me that their word fur God was Ikqum’n; and that the meaning of 
the word was, "Father who is above." 


168 Id., p. 104. 
169 Comparative Grammar, p. 92. 





Moffitt quotes from Dr. Vanderkemp the following, which appears to 
justify the surmise that Kolb was mistaken in supposing the two words 
referred to two beings from not observing that he was dealing with a 
merely tribal difference of pronunciation: 10—"A decisive proof of what I 
here say with respect to the national atheism of the Kafirs, is, that they 
have no word in their language to express the idea of Deity; the 
individuals just mentioned calling him “Thiko, which is a corruption of a 
name by which God is called in the language of the Hottentots, literally 
signifying one that induces pain." 171 


But Moffat is equally decisive that the Hottentots and Namaquas are just 
as ignorant of God, and their language just as devoid of a word for God, 
as Dr. Vanderkemp and others have represented the Kafirs. Whilst 
pursuing his investigations among the inbabitants of Great 
Namaqualand, he says:—"I met with an ancient sorcerer or doctor, who 
stated that he had always understood that Tsui’kuap was a notable 
warrior, of great physical strength; that in a desperate struggle with 
another chieftain, he received a wound in the knee, but having 
vanquished his enemy, his name was lost in the mighty combat which 
rendered the nation independent; for no one could conquer the 


Tsui’kuap (wounded-knee). When I referred to the import of the word, 
one who inflicts pain or a sore knee, manifesting my surprise that they 
should give such a name to the Creator and Benefactor, he replied in a 
way that induced the belief that he applied the term to what we should 
call the devil, or to death itself; adding that he thought death, or the 
power causing death, was very sore indeed." 172 


And then he asks:—'"May not the Tsui’kuap of these people be like the 
Thlanga of the Kafirs, an ancient hero; or represent some power which 
they superstitiously dread, from its causing death or pain?" 173 


170 Dr. Bleek gives the fonowing variations of the Hottentot name of God, which, not having the requisite 
characters, I shall spell in accordance with the principles laid down in the Preface to Vol. I. of Zulu Nursery 
Tales: — 

"I add here the Hottentot name for God, whichis Tsuikqwap (Schmelen's Tsoeikwap) or Tsuigxoap 
(Wallmann's Zuigxoap) in the Nama; and Tshukxoap in the Kqora dialect; Thuikxwe (Van der Kemp's Thuickwe) 
among the Eastern Hottentots; and Tikxwoa (Kolb's Tikqwoa or Toukqwoa) near the Cape." (Comp. Gram., p. 
92.) 

It will be seen that most of these words differ from each other more than the two words of Kolb. 

171 Moffat. Op. cit., p. 257. 

172 Moffat. Op. cit., p. 259. 

13 Id., p. 259. 





We see, then, that Moffat comes to a conclusion somewhat similar to that 
of Kolb, that there is an evil principle or being, feared by the Hottentots, 
and which has received the name of Tsui’kuap, which is equivalent to 
Utikxo. But he does not appear to have heard any thing of the good 
principle or being, of which Kolb speaks. 


Again, Casalis expresses an equally decided opinion as to the "endemical 
atheism" of the inhabitants of South Africa generally. He says:—"The 
tribes had entirely lost the idea of a Creator. All the natives whom we 
have questioned on the subject have assured us that it never entered 
their heads that the earth and sky might be the work of an invisible 
being." 174 


Shaw also says:—'The Kafir nations cannot be said to possess any 
religion."!”5 And again:—'Before Missionaries and other Europeans had 
intercourse with the Kafirs, they seem to have had extremely vague and 
indistinct notions of God. The older Kafirs used to speak of Umdali, the 
Creator or Maker of all things, and Uthlanga, which word seems to have 
been used to denote the source or place from which all living things came 
forth." 176 


A similar statement is made by Arbousset. He says:—"They have scarcely 
retained the idea of a Supreme Being. The more enlightened admit that 
there is a Morena in heaven, whom they call the powerful master of 
things, but the multitude deny that there is, and even this name 

of morena is the same as they give to the lowest of their chiefs. All the 
blacks whom I have known are atheists, but it would not be difficult to 
find amongst them some theists. Their atheism, however, does not 
prevent their being extremely superstitious, or from rendering a kind of 
worship to their ancestors, whom they call barimos, or in the 

singular morimo."!”7 


He says of the Mountain Bushmen's faith: —"They say that there is 

a Kaang or Chief in the sky, called also Kue-Akeng-teng, the Man, that 
is to say, the Master of all things. According to their expression, ‘one 
does not see him with the eyes, but knows him with the heart.' He is to 


1” Casalis. The Basutos, p. 238. 

175 Story of My Mission, p. 444. 

1% Id., p. 451.—My reasons for thinking that these views require very considerable modification are given in 
another place. 

177 Op. cit., p. 69. 





be worshipped in times of famine and before going to war, and that 
throughout the whole night, performing the dance of the mokoma."!”8 


The same notion of malevolence is connected in the native mind among 
the Bechuanas with the word Morimo, which the Missionaries have 
adopted for God. The meaning of Morimo as given by Moffat, 1° and of 
Molimo as given by Casalis, °° is, like that given to the Bushmen's 
Ikqum’n, "He that is in heaven." But, says Moffat, "Morimo, to those who 
knew any thing about it, had been represented as a 

malevolent selo or thing."181! And again, "According to native testimony 
Morimo, as well as man, with all the different species of animals, came 
out of a cave or hole in the Bakone country."!®2 "There is," says Casalis, 
“an obvious contradiction between the language and the received 

ideas." 183—That is, I presume, Casalis supposes that the word Morimo or 
Molimo,—a heavenly one,—is a testimony preserved in the language of 
the people against their present infidelity and corruption of faith. And 
Archbishop Trench, in his work on "The Study of Words," has brought 
this word forward as a remarkable instance of the disappearing of an 
important word from a language, and with it "the disappearing as well of 
the great spiritual fact and truth whereof that word was once the vehicle 
and the guardian." 184 


But Dr. Bleek has made it more than probable that Moffat and Casalis 
are mistaken in the derivation and meaning of this word; and that 
Molimo has a sound by accident only similar to Moh‘olimo—'one who is 
in heaven." He says:—'In other South African languages, different words 
are found indicating the idea of a supreme being; but in Se-tshuana at 
least the word for 'God' has a similar reference to their ancestor worship 
as the Zulu Unkulunkulu. Thus in Se-suto Mo-limo means God, and me- 


limo gods, but mo-limo, ancestral spirits, plur. ba-limo."185 


This is a far more probable derivation. And when we remember that 
Morimo is supposed to have come out of the same hole that gave origin 
to man and beasts, as Unkulunkulu came out of the same bed of reeds; 


78 Op. cit., p. 363. 
79 Op. cit., p. 260. 
80 Op. cit., p. 248. 
81 Op. cit., p. 261. 
82 Id., p. 262. 

83 Op. cit., p. 248. 
84 P. 18. 





85 Op. cit., p. 91. 





and that in the native mind there is no connection of thought between a 
heavenly being and this Morimo, there can be little doubt of the 
correctness of the view taken by Dr. Bleek. 


Further, it may be added in corroboration that although the Amazulu do 
not say Unkulunkulu is an Itongo,—an ancestral spirit; they say he was 
an Ukoko,—an ancestor: and not only does it appear that they suppose 
that at one time he was regarded as an Itongo, and was worshipped 
among other Amatongo by his own laud-giving names, but we find them 
incidentally giving intimations of a belief in a great Itongo from whom all 
things proceeded. Thus they are heard to say in explanation of the 
superiority of the white man to the coloured that the former remained 
longer with a great Itongo than the blacks, and therefore came into being 
more perfect, with better habits and accoutrements. 


This view brings the notions of different people of South Africa into a 
certain similarity and consistency. Whilst on the other view they are 
neither consistent with themselves nor with each other. 


Appleyard gives a somewhat similar account to that of Moffat as to the 
meaning of Utikxo. He says:—"Tshoei’koap is the word from which the 
Kafirs have probably derived their Utixo , a term which they have 
invariably applied, like the Hottentots, to designate the Divine Being, 
since the introduction of Christianity. Its derivation is curious. It consists 
of two words which together mean 'the broken knee.' It is said to have 
been originally applied to a doctor or sorcerer of considerable notoriety 
and skill among the Hottentots or Namaquas, some generations back, in 
consequence of his having received some injury of the knee. Having been 
held in high repute for extraordinary powers during life, he continued to 
be invoked, even after death, as one who could relieve and protect; 186 and 
hence, in process of time, he became the nearest in idea to their first 
conceptions of God."187 


If this account be correct, and there appears no reason whatever for 
doubting its accuracy, it is clear that the early Missionaries, in using the 
word Utikxo for God, adopted an isibongo, or laud- giving name, of some 
old brave. 


186 That is, strictly in accordance with the custom of an ancestor- worshipping people. 
187 Grammar, p. 13. 





To my mind nothing here found conveys the idea that the notion of 
divinity was ever in the uneducated native mind connected with Utikxo; 
much less that Utikxo ever meant God: on the contrary that it meant 
something very different from God; in some instances, at least, an evil 
spirit, which was worshipped just on the same grounds as the Yezidis 
worship Satan, "because he must be conciliated and reverenced; for as he 
now has the means of doing evil to mankind, so will he hereafter have 
the power of rewarding them." 188 And it appears to me to have been 
unwisely and improperly adopted by the early Missionaries; to be 
explained and excused only on the ground that at first the teachers and 
taught were unable freely to communicate ideas one to the other. 


The term Molimo or Morimo appears equally improper. How very 
objectionable is it to use a word for God in teaching savages the doctrines 
of Christianity, to which they have a natural or rather educated 
repugnance, and of the Being whom it is meant to represent they can 
speak as a native chief spoke to Mr. Moffat:—"When we assured him that 
God (Morimo) was in the heavens, and that He did whatever He pleased, 
they blamed us for giving Him a high position beyond their reach; for 
they viewed their Morimo as a noxious reptile. "Would that I could catch 


it, I would transfix it with my spear,’ exclaimed S., a chief, whose 
judgment on other subjects would command attention." !89 


At the same time it is quite possible that the confusion of ideas between 
good and evil,—the association of the idea of evil with God,—which we 
here meet with, is a confusion of comparatively recent times; that 
originally there existed a defined belief in a good and an evil Being; but 
that the common multiform natural phenomena, which are constantly 
exhibiting the Creator's beneficence, were lost to these afflicted 
populations amidst phenomena of an apparently opposite character, and 
especially amidst the sufferings and wants of their daily life; until created 
things spoke to them only of suffering, and fixed their attention on a 
pain-creating being, whom they feared more than reverenced, and whom 
if they worshipped, it was to deprecate wrath, rather than to express 
their faith in his love. 


188 Layard's Nineveh. Vol I., p. 298. 
189 Op. cit., p. 265. 





And may not the legend,—so bizarre and bald,—given by Dr. Bleek in the 
"Hottentot Tales" 19° of a contest between Heitsi Eibip and Gqagqorip be 
a confused tradition of some old faith, the fundamental principle of 
which was that of a contest between good and evil in nature; but which in 
process of time has been lost, and the good and the evil come to be 
confounded, and referred alike to one fabulous being. 


According to Du Chaillu, we find even at the present time among the 
inhabitants of the Western coast of Africa the worship of a good and evil 
spirit. He says:— 


“Aniambia enjoys the protection of two spirits of very great power, 
named Abambou and Mbuirri. The former is an evil spirit, the latter is 
beneficent. They are both worshipped; and their accommodations, so far 
as I was permitted to see, were exactly alike. 


"Abambou is the devil of the Camma. He is a wicked mischievous spirit, 
who lives near graves and in burial grounds. He takes occasional walks 
through the country; and if he is angry at any one, has the power to cause 
sickness and death. In worshipping him they cry, 'Now are we well! Now 
are we Satisfied! Now be our friend, and do not hurt us!’ 


“Mbuirri, whose house I next visited, is lodged and kept much as his 
rival. He is a good spirit, but has powers much the same as Abambou, so 
far as I could see. Being less wicked, he is less zealously worshipped." 191 


This coincides remarkably with Kolb's statement; and leads to a 
reasonable suspicion that his Touquoa,—probably only some local or 
tribal variation of the word now come down to the Kafirs as Utikxo,—and 
the Morimo of the Bechuanas and Basutos, is the same as the Abambou 
of the people of Aniambia. Yet what missionary would choose Abambou 
as the name for God, even though he should have ascribed to him, in 
addition to his own, the only "less wicked" attributes of Mbuirri? 


Dr. Bleek's Hottentot legend just alluded to, begins with the significant 
words, "At first there were two," And among the natives of these parts we 
have the two words Unembeza and Ugovana to express the good and evil 
hearts which are supposed to be contending within them. And they 


190 P, 77. 
191 Op. cit., pp. 202, 203. 





ascribe good and evil to the Amatongo which they worship, and worship 
more sedulously to avert evil than to acknowledge good. 


Be this as it may, the impression so generally existing among those who 
have laboured long in South Africa of the "endemic atheism" of the 
different peoples, and the difficulty universally confessed of being able to 
determine whether the name, applied to some being to whom certain 
supreme acts are referred, is in the native mind any thing more than the 
name of their great forefather, or of some great hero- benefactor of times 
gone by, to whom with perfect consistency an ancestor- worshipping 
people would refer such acts, suggest that it would be both more wise 
and reverent, and more likely to be effectual in attempting to teach them 
a new faith, to introduce a new name,—a name not really newer to them 
than the idea of the supreme Being itself. I am myself persuaded that 
such a new name is very desirable, aye more, very necessary. For there is 
no name, whether Utikxo, or Morimo, or Unkulunkulu, which, without 
possessing any primary signification referring to divinity, has not much, 
both etymologically and traditionally, which is highly objectionable, and 
calculated to mislead the young convert. Bishop Colenso felt this on his 
first introduction to mission work. And I do not doubt that his 
impression was the result of devout and intelligent thought, which is not 
at all invalidated by a change of opinion, which led him to attempt to 
introduce an equally objectionable word for God, and to which exception 
has been justly taken by many on grounds similar to those which may be 
taken against Utikxo. 


In connection with the word Utikxo, "the broken knee," the following 
interesting and curious corroboration of the idea that Utikxo is but the 
isibongo or laud-giving name of some ancient brave, is well worth 
considering. Among the Amazulu there is a word, clearly an isibongo, U- 
gukga-ba-dele, which means, He kneels and they get enough of it. And 
the following explanations appear to show the character and 
circumstances of the conflict from which he obtained the name:— 


We apply the name U-gukqga-ba-dele to a man who has been surrounded 
by many others, who trust to their number, and expect to be able to 
confuse him by surrounding him, and so kill him before he can well see 
what to do; and perhaps they stab him, or without having stabbed him, 
they see him sink on his knee, and say, "He is falling; we have stabbed 





him." And they draw near to him, no longer now as when he was 
standing; they go quite close to him now he has fallen, saying, "Ah, now 
then, let us make an end of him," But a long time passes without their 
killing him; it is he alone who kills them, they not understanding in what 
way he is so difficult to kill; until at length they say, "Hau! are we then at 
length all killed by one man? Let us let him alone." 


And so they leave him still in the same place where they first found him, 
so then when they have left, going away with their faces towards him, 
they go on looking back and see him still kneeling and watching them, 
for he thinks they may take heart and come back to him again. But when 
they do not return he arises and goes away. 


They have had enough of it forsooth, that is, they are satisfied, and do 
not go after him any more. Such a man, then, is called U-gu-kqa-ba- dele. 
It is not the name of a common person. It is a name which we heard from 
people when the Dutch first came from the Kxosa tribes; they brought 
some Kxosa people with them; when they took an oath, they said, "Tikxo 
who is above. Gukqa-ba-dele." But it is by no means clear whether the 
word "gukqa" (kneel) came at precisely the same time as the word 


Utikxo. We heard from the Amakxosa that Utikxo is the Lord who is 
above. 192 


At first chiefs used to go out with the army, and invade other people with 
it; but it happened through their shrewdness that the enemy devised a 
plan, saying, "In order that we may conquer these people, let us kill their 
king, that they may be discouraged." And in fact they might kill the king 
and scatter the army; for the kings used to go out, saying, "Then my 
people will be brave, when they see me there." 


So the custom of accompanying the army was given up; it is no longer 
usual; it may still be among some nations; it is no longer the custom 
among the Amazulu. Among the Amazulu the chief is praised for the 
conduct of his people among the enemy; they conquer, and it is not said 
that the conquest was made by the king's people. For instance, if a 
powerful army appears on the high lands, and the other army is below, a 
wise Officer says, "O, the place is bad; we shall be borne down; our 
position is bad; kneel, and stab them in the bowels." If they succeed by 


192 Compare the Bushman word, which is said to have a similar meaning; and the dispute between the two Kxosa 
natives as to the use of Utikxo and Unkulunkulu 





this stratagem, their chief may be called by the name U-gukga-ba-dele, 
as though it was he who did it, when forsooth it was his people through 
the bravery which the recollection of their chief gave them. This is the 
manner, then, in which kings get names; as it is said when lauding the 
king of the Amazulu, "You who ate up So-and-so, the son of So-and-so; 
and it was nothing to you." So the chief is praised for the conduct of his 
army. The power which is exhibited by the army is the source from which 
the lauds of the chief are taken. So it is that it is not clear whether it was 
done by him in person or by his people. 


Hence it appears certain that the word Utikxo is the laud-giving name of 
an ancient hero, and that it was given in consequence of some conflict in 
which he repulsed enemies more powerful from numbers than himself 
by the stratagem of kneeling, and so causing them to approach him 
under the impression that they could make an easy prey of him. 








THE LORD OF HEAVEN 


IN the previous pages we meet with frequent allusions to a lord above or 
heavenly lord. Thunder and lightning and aerial changes appear to be 
the only natural phenomena which have attracted the notice of the 
natives of this part of Africa, and led them to believe in a personal power 
above nature. Struck with terror by a thunder storm, they encourage 
each other by asserting that they have committed no crime against the 
powerful being in heaven who wields the lightning, and that he is not 
angry, but merely playing. But we shall be much mistaken if we hasten to 
conclude from this that because they speak of a heavenly lord, they have 
any conception of him which identifies him with God. 


In almost every country there is some such notion of a heavenly being,— 
a relic possibly of heaven- worship; or it may be merely a natural 
suggestion of the human mind, springing up spontaneously among 
different peoples, and every where leading to a similar conclusion, that 
where there are such manifestations of power, there is also a personal 
cause. 


There is the Indian Indra, called also "the lord of heaven;" the Zeus and 
J upiter of the Greeks and Romans; the Esquimaux Pirksoma; the Mau or 
Ye-whe of Whydah; the So or Khevioso of Dahome; the Kaang or chief in 
the sky of the Bushmen; and the Thor of our own ancestors. 


We have already seen that the Dahomans speak of thunder in the same 
way as the natives of these parts; they do not say it is the sign of an angry 
chief, but of a chief who is rejoicing or playing. Arbousset says that 
among the Bechuanas, "when it thunders every one trembles; if there are 
several together, one asks the other with uneasiness, 'Is there any one 
amongst us that devours the wealth of others?’ All then spit on the 
ground, saying, 'We do not devour the wealth of others.' If a thunderbolt 
strikes and kills one of them, no one complains, none weep; instead of 
being grieved, all unite in saying that the lord is delighted, (that is to say, 
he has done right,) with killing that man." In like manner among the 
natives of Natal, if the lightning kills their cattle, they neither complain 
nor mourn, but say, "The lord has taken his own." Neither do they cry 
the funeral wail over those who have been killed in this manner, lest, as 





they say, they should summon the lightning to kill them too. It is not 
lawful for them to touch the body of a person killed with lightning, until 
the doctor has come and applied medicines to the dead, and to the living 
of the village to which he belonged.—Among the Romans those struck 
with lightning were not buried, neither are they among the Dahomans; 
but they cut from the corpse lumps of flesh, which they chew without 
eating, crying to the passers by, "We sell you meat!—fine meat!—Come 
and buy!" (Burton, Mission to the King of Dahome. Vol. II., p. 142.) 


The following statement by an intelligent, educated Christian native will 
show how utterly indistinct and undeveloped is their notion respecting a 
heavenly lord:— 


It is by no means clear what is really said about the lord of heaven. For 
when the heaven [lightning] has struck any place, it is said, "The lord is 
angry." This is said because of the lightning stroke. It is not very clear 
which is the lord that strikes—whether it is the lightning, or whether the 
lightning is the lord's power. It is said of the lightning, "The lord has 
struck." But there are many who are called lords by men, and even 
beasts, as the boa and the lion; but although they are thus named, they 
are notwithstanding killed, that is, their being called lords is not the 
same as giving the name lord to the lord of heaven. 


There is a bird of heaven; 193 it too is killed; it comes down when the 
lightning strikes the earth, and remains on the ground; but neither is it 
said to be the lord; it is not very clear which is meant by lord, the 
lightning, or the lord which is in heaven. We hear it said there are men in 
heaven and under the earth. But it is hard to understand what is the 
condition of these underground men; neither do we know what is the 
condition of those who are above. All we know is that it is said they are 
there. 


Among the Amazulu, when there is a thunder storm, they say: 


193 "The bird of heaven" is a bird which is said to descend from the sky when it thunders, and to be found in the 
neighbourhood of the place where the lightning has struck. The heaven-doctors place a large vessel of amasi 
mixed with various medicines near a pool such as is frequently met with on the tops of hills; this is done to attract 
the lightning, that it may strike in that place. The doctor remains at hand watching, and when the lightning 
strikes the bird descends, and he rushes forward and kills it. It is said to have a red bill, red legs, and a short red 
tail like fire; its feathers are bright and dazzling, and it is very fat. The bird is boiled for the sake of the fat, which 
is mixed with other medicines and used by the heaven-doctors to puff on their bodies (pepeta) and to anoint their 
lightning-rods, that they may be able to act on the heavens without injury to themselves. The body is used for 
other purposes as medicine. A few years ago some peacocks' feathers were sold at a great price among the natives 
of Natal, being supposed to be the feathers of this bird. 





The heaven of Umjokwane is thundering and raining, the heaven of 
Upunga and of Umageba; the heaven of Ugukqabadele. 


The first three of these names are izibongo of the Amazulu, that is, of the 
royal family, the names of ancient chiefs. But Ugukqabadele is said to be 
anew name, invented for that Lord of heaven of whom the white man 
speaks to them. It means the Unconquerable. This is explained in the 
following account:— 


As regards the saying, "The heaven of Upunga and of Umageba and 
Umjokwane, it is not permitted that there should be any thing greater 
than the chief. The greatness of the heaven was said to belong to 
Upunga, who was a great Zulu chief; for you can see by this that it is 
merely something done for the purpose of exalting a man when it is said 
that the heaven too belongs to him. 


It used to be said if any omen happened in a village, that it was 
occasioned by the chief. For instance, Utshaka once sprinkled the blood 
of a bullock in the royal house during the night, saying by that means he 
should know if the diviners were true when they pointed out offenders. 
But they did not divine rightly, and he killed them all but one, who said, 
"It was done by the heaven," and asked, if he could point out the heaven 
as the offender? That was all he said; and the people understood that by 
the heaven he meant Utshaka; for the heaven too was said to be his. This 
is not true; it is a mere exaltation of the chief. For they say he is as big as 
the mountains, meaning great mountains. But it is not so; for if he is 
standing or sitting at the foot of the mountain it would hide him, and he 
could not be seen. It is the mere exaltation of a human being. 


Further, the word Ugukqabadele is not a name of Utshaka or 
Usenzangakona. It is a name which has arisen here among the English, 
as aname for the lord of heaven. For at first when the Dutch came, the 
white men used to make us swear to the truth of what we said; for they 
did not understand what a man said when he swore by our chiefs; so the 
oath was, "Utikxo o pezulu," God of heaven; or, "I swear by the Lord of 
heaven," and one spat on his finger and pointed towards heaven and 
said, "May He take me if I know this thing." The word Ugukgabadele 
means the Lord of heaven. And kneeling is a sign of strength; for it is 
said, if a man wish to make himself very firm, and avail himself of all his 
strength, he kneels, that he may not be moved from his place; and the 





man who is fighting with him will go away. That, then, is what is meant 
by "ba-dele," They pass on or have enough, that is, they leave him when 
he has knelt. 


AN old native, in expressing his gratitude for some act of kindness, said, 
pointing towards heaven, "Nkosi, elako ilanga," Sir, the sun is yours. On 
asking the meaning of this, I received the following explanation:— 


Among the Amazulu they use the name of heaven; and when it thunders 
they say, "The heaven of the chief thundered." ‘They do not mean the 
owner of the heaven who made it, but a mere man who is a chief; he is 
exalted by saying the heaven is his. And many are now in the habit of 
making obeisance to others, saying, "Thou of the inner circle of 
greatness, the heaven is thine; all things are thine." 


They say thus because they see no one else but the chief himself, who if 
he choose can command any particular person to die, and he will die at 
once. And so they say, "That man is the owner of heaven; and every thing 
is his." It does not suffice them to honour a great man, unless they place 


the heaven on his shoulders; they do not believe what they say; they 
merely wish to ascribe all greatness to him. 


Such, then, is the reverence of black men; for the chief did not say, "No; 
you are ascribing to me what does not belong to me; the heaven and the 
sun are not mine; they have their own owner; for my part I am 
insignificant." He expected to have it said always that the heaven was his; 
and now our people address white men in the same way. 


It happens among black men when the chief calls out an army and he has 
collected all his bands, he addresses them, and then they sing a song 
which excites their passions, that their hearts burn with the desire of 
seeing their enemy; and though the heaven is clear, it becomes clouded 
by a great wind which arises. 


And the people say, "The heaven of the chief feels that the chief is 
suffering." Therefore it was affirmed among great chiefs, that the heaven 
is the chief's; for when he assembles his troops the heaven clouds over, 
although it had been quite bright. 





ANOTHER native, named Ududula, who was a great courtier, whose 
highest notion of politeness was the highest hyperbole of praise, wished 
to borrow half-a-crown, which I had no wish to lend. 


At length he said, "Mfundisi, u ng' ubaba," Teacher, you are my father. I 
asked, "How?" He replied, "Wa dabuka emhlabeni, wa kula, wa ba 
ngaka; mina be ngi ngaka nje," You broke off from the earth, and grew as 
big as this, (placing his hand six feet above the ground; ) but for my part I 
only grew as high as this, (placing his hand about a foot and a half from 
it.) By this he meant to say that I was not born like other men, but came 
out of the ground, like Unkulunkulu.%4 


It appears, therefore, that in the native mind there is scarcely any notion 
of Deity, if any at all, wrapt up in their sayings about a heavenly chief. 


When it is applied to God, it is simply the result of teaching. Among 
themselves he is not regarded as the Creator, nor as the Preserver of 
men; but as a power, it may be nothing more than an earthly chief, still 
celebrated by name,—a relic of the king-worship of the Egyptians; 
another form merely of ancestor- worship. 


A lad of the Waiau or Ajawa tribe, living on the Eastern coast of Lake 
Nyassa, informs me that among them the Rainbow is called Umlungu, 
that is, God; for Umlungu is the word they there use for the Supreme 
Being and supernatural powers. They also call the Supreme Being 
Lisoka, the Invisible, when they wish to distinguish him from the 
Rainbow. 1% — 


194 Arbousset appears to have noticed a similar custom. Yet his statement may have been made from not 
understanding the meaning of such phrases as "Inkosi yohlanga " :—'"They have no idol but he; it is before him, 
literally, that they prostrate themselves. He grants them permission to live, or he slaughters them according to his 
caprice. Can the devil really have whispered to the Zula (the celestial) that he is a god? Be this as it may, many of 
the Matebeles, of the same people, believe, on the word of their princes, that the ancestors of these have sprung 
from the reeds of a fountain, instead of being born of a woman, as other men are." (Op. cit., p. 231.)—But the 
Amazulu are so called, not because they have arrogated to themselves the title of "Celestials," but from Uzulu, an 
ancient chief. He, however, may have obtained that name from the ascription to him of heavenly power. U-izulu, 
Thou art the heaven, became soon converted into the proper name, Uzulu. 

195 In Rowley's Story of the Universities' Mission to Central Africa we find the following account of the religion of 
the people in the neighbourhood of Lake Nyassa:— 

"Both Manganja and Ajawa seemed to have a better idea of the Deity than most savage tribes. The Manganja 
called God, Pambi, or Mpambi; the Ajawa, Mulungu. Neither, as I have elsewhere said, looked upon Him as a God 
of wrath; indeed, they did not appear to assign any wrathful attribute to Him, nor did they in any way make Him 
the author of evil; they supposed evil to proceed from malevolent spirits—the Mfiti. We never, therefore, found 
them offering up human sacrifices in order to avert God's anger. If great danger, either famine or war, threatened 
them, they would assemble at an appointed place, and in an appointed way, offer up prayer to God to deliver 





Among the Dahomans, the Rainbow is worshipped under the name of 
Danh, the heavenly snake. (Burton, Op. cit., p. 148.) 





them from the famine, or to give them the victory in the war. We saw instances of this. At Magomero, soon after 
the commencement of the first rainy season after we were in the land, there was a solemn assemblage for prayer. 
The ground had been prepared, the seed sown; the rains came, the corn sprang up—all seemed as we desired it; 
and then the rains ceased: day by day, week by week, and no rain; the fierce sun seemed withering the young 
corn, famine appeared imminent. Chigunda assembled his people in the bush ontside the village, then marched 
with them in procession to the appointed place for prayer, a plot of ground cleared and fenced in, and in the 
middle of which was a hut, called the prayer hut. The women attended as well as the men, and in the procession 
the women preceded the men. All entered the enclosure, the women sitting on one side of the hut, the men on the 
other; Chigunda sat some distance apart by himself. Then a woman named Mbudzi, the sister of Chigunda it was 
said, stood forth, and she acted as priestess. In one hand she had a small basket containing Indian corn meal, in 
the other a small earthen pot containing the native beer, pombi—the equivalent, doubtless, to the ancient offering 
of corn and wine. She went just into the hut, not so far but what she could be seen and heard. She put the basket 
and the pot down on either side of her. Then she took up a handful of the meal and dropped it on the floor, and in 
doing this called out in a high-pitched voice, 'Imva Mpambi! Adza mvula!' (Hear thou, O God, and send rain!) and 
the assembled people responded, clapping their hands softly, and intoning—they always intone their prayers— 
‘Imva Mpambi!' (Hear thou, O God!) This was done again and again until the meal was expended, and then, after 
arranging it in the form of a sugar loaf, the beer was poured, as a libation, round about it, The supplications 
ceased, Mbudzi came out of the hut, fastened up the door, sat on the ground, threw herself on her back; all the 
people followed her example, and while in this position they clapped their hands and repeated their supplication 
for several minutes. This over, they stood up, clapped hands again, bowing themselves to the earth repeatedly 
while doing so; then marched to where Chigunda was sitting, and danced round about him like mad things. When 
the dance ceased, a large jar of water was brought and placed before the chief; first Mbudzi washed her hands, 
arms, and face; then water was poured over her by another woman; then all the women rushed forward with 
calabashes in their hands, and dipping them into the jar threw the water into the air with loud cries and wild 
gesticulations. And so the ceremonies ended." 





PART 2. AMATONGO; OR, ANCESTOR WORSHIP 


MEN say they possessed Amatongo as soon as they came into 

being. 9° When they came into being, men already spoke of there being 
Amatongo; and hence they too knew that they existed. It is not 
something which as soon as they were born they saw to be Amatongo. 


It is not something which came into being immediately after men, which 
when they saw they said, "Those are Amatongo." They saw cattle indeed, 
which came into being, and said, "Those are cattle," they having come 
into being immediately"9’ after themselves. It is evident that we are not 
speaking of the origin of the first man: when we say the origin of men we 
speak of those who came after him, for the standing of the first man is 
unknown. So we, who came into being when men who preceded us 
already spoke of there being Amatongo, say, "We came into being 
possessed of them." 


All the first men, then, spoke of the Amatongo; and they told those who 
came into being after them, as soon as they came into being, that there 
are Amatongo. And further in the beginning, as soon as they came into 
being, they had doctors!%8 who taught them that there are Amatongo. 
And so they said that the Amatongo were created!99 by the first man, who 
said, "There are Amatongo who are snakes." The first man is 
Umvelingangi, Unkulunkulu. And thus all nations knew of the 
Amatongo. There was not a single nation which said, "We people of such 
a country have no Itongo." 


196 Not at the time of the creation, but of their own birth. There is no one now who can remember when the 
Amatongo were first spoken of. As soon as he came to years capable of understanding, he heard others speak of 
the Amatongpo, as they had heard others who were older than themselves. 

197 Note the distinction between ngasemva and emva. 

198 The izinyanga or doctors are thus represented as the appointed teachers of the people. They are, no doubt, the 
relic of an ancient priesthood. 

199 The native who relates this does not, he says, mean that when Unkulunkulu was speaking to primitive men, 
Amatongo were already in existence; but speaking of the future as already present, he appointed the spirits of the 
dead to be the protectors and helpers of the living:—that he said, "There are Amatongo," but the people looked 
around, but were unable to see them until death had deprived them of their parents, and then they addressed 
prayers to them, received visits from them in dreams, or in the form of snakes; and sacrificed to them. 





PROPHET AND INQUIRERS 


All nations worshipped the Amatongo, because Umvelingangi 
commanded them to do so, saying, "You see, then,2°° I tell you about the 
Amatongo, that you may worship them. I tell you about divining 
Izinyanga,2°! that you may enquire of them, and they tell you when a 
man has been made ill by the Amatongo; they shall hear the Itongo 
declaring that he has been made ill by the Amatongo." 


So all nations used to think when they were about to attack an army, that 
they should be assisted by the Itongo; and although they were killed by 


200 A mode of claiming attention, or commanding silence. 

201 Tzinyanga.—It is, perhaps, better to retain the native word than to translate it by a word which does not fairly 
represent it. Inyanga, generally rendered doctor, means a man skilled in any particular matter = magus. Thus, an 
inyanga yokubula is a doctor or wise man of smiting, that is, with divining rods—a diviner. Inyanga yemiti, a 
doctor of medicines. Inyanga yensimbi, a smith, &c. 





the army, the friends of those who were killed said, "The Itongo of our 
people has turned its back on us." They asked, "How is it that all our 
people have at length come to an end, and not one man come back from 
the army?" 


If there is one who has escaped, he says, "As for me I escaped I know not 
how. The Amatongo had decreed that we should all die; one 

man2°2 would not assent; when we were destroyed by the enemy, where 
was he I wonder? I escaped I know not how; I no longer expected to be 
saved, when I saw all our people destroyed." 


At first the people say, "The Amatongo of our people are good for 
nothing! Why has the whole village perished in the fight? So many men 
as there were! Our whole army destroyed by the enemy! How did it 
happen that they turned the back on so many? How is it that they never 
mentioned any thing to us that we might understand why they were 
angry? Have they at last destroyed the whole village? has it come utterly 
to an end? Where had the Itongo who saved So-and-so gone? Why was 
he not among the other Amatongo?" Those who weep for the dead say 
thus. 


And those who died in the fight will now become Amatongo. 


And those who escaped, whose national Amatongo looked on them and 
saved them, say, "We have been saved by the Amadhlozi of our people." 
When they come back from the army, they sacrifice cattle to the 
Amatongo; they return thanks because they think they have saved them; 
they pour the gall of the sacrifices on their bodies, saying, "Let the 
Amatongo be bright and white, and not dark, that they may save us on 
another occasion. " They return thanks with glad hearts. 


And there is funeral lamentation where they have lost their people; they 
say, their Idhlozi is dark. At length they sacrifice, that if perchance their 
chief lead them again to attack the enemy, the Amatongo of their people 
may have no cause of complaint, because they have made amends to 
them, and made them bright; and now when they reach the enemy they 
know what they have done, and say, "Can it be, since we have made 
amends to the Amadhlozi, that they will say we have wronged them by 
anything?" When they see the enemy with which they are about to fight, 


202 That is, one man among the Amatongo—one of the Amatongo. 





they remember the Amadhlozi, and think of what they have done for 
them, by sacrificing to them that they may be propitious; they see that in 
their hearts, and know that they have made amends to the Amadhlozi of 
their people, and that though they die they cannot say there is any thing 
of which the Amadhlozi have reason to complain. 


So truly they are very brave, saying, "The Amatongo will turn their backs 
on us without cause." For when they go to the enemy they say, "The 
Amadhlozi of our people go with us;" and so they fight with the enemy. 
And if their Amadhlozi are white and do not allow them to die, and they 
kill on their side only, then they see that their Amadhlozi go with them. 
But on the part of those who are conquered, those who survive say, "We 
have no Amadhlozi. Why have we died utterly? Why have our Amadhlozi 
been conquered by the Amadhlozi of other people?" For those who have 
not died say, "The Amadhlozi of So-and-so have been conquered by the 
Amadhlozi of our tribe." 


Thus it is with black men; they did not come into being when it was said, 
"There are no Amatongo." ‘They came into being when it was already 
said, "There are Amatongo." But we do not know why the man which 
first came into being said, "There are Amatongo." Was there ever a man 
who whilst living said he was a snake? For we too do not understand why 
Umvelingangi said, "The Idhlozi is a snake." For a man dies having no 
tail; and even we in that respect do not believe in a snake; for if a man is 
asleep, and dreams of a snake, he awakes immediately and starts; but if 
he dream of a dead man, he speaks with him of affairs in a dream; but if 
he dream of a snake, he does not talk with it; he starts. For my part, I say 
there are no Amadhlozi with tails. And we say Umvelingangi made a 
mistake when he said, "People are snakes." For old men, when we ask 
why it is said that the Amadhlozi are snakes, say, "Because they are 
Amadhlozi." And we ask saying, "J ust tell us if dead men have tails." 
They are puzzled there, and cannot tell us. And so we say, "O, howis it 
that you do not tell us whether the Amadhlozi are snakes?" So they 
repeat the same words; they are puzzled and do not tell us, that we may 
understand. We understand if they say, "The Amadhlozi are in snakes;" 
we do not understand if they say, "The snake is an Idhlozi." 


Ukwaba equivalent to Create. 





J UST as when the Lord said, "Let there be light," and there was light in 
accordance with the word of the Lord; we say, "The light was created 
[abiwa] by the Lord." So the people say, "The Amatongo were created 
[abiwa] by Umvelingangi." So they say, "The first man created [aba] the 
Amatongpo, that is, he gave them being." They say, "All things were made 
by the first man, Unkulunkulu; they were made by him;" for ukwabiwa 
and ukwenziwa has one meaning. 


We then, who come into being at the present time, now say, "Black men 
are mistaken. Why do they say that they do not know Umvelingangi? The 
people who knoware the missionaries, who speak of the commandments 
of the Lord. We hear His name, and that of His Son. We do not know 
who the first man was; this only we hear, that Unkulunkulu is one with 
Umvelingangi; not knowing who was the father of Unkulunkulu. 


But since the white men came and the missionaries we have heard it said 
that there is God. We cannot understand what the black men say, for 
there is no one who tells us that Unkulunkulu first came into being, and 
what was his wife's name, and that he had a son. But we hear the 
missionaries say that J esus is the son of God. We do not understand 


what the black men say. We say, "They are mistaken. Why do they tell us 
about Unkulunkulu? We hear them say that he created all the black 
nations; but we do not hear of the place where he created them." 


So we do not understand what these people mean, when they say we 
were made by Unkulunkulu, Umvelingangi. He is called Umvelingangi 
for no other reason but because he came into being first immediately 
before men.293 So they say, "He shouted saying, 'Let men come forth; let 
all things come forth,—both dogs and cattle, and grasshoppers, and trees 
and grass.'" But we could never understand in our hearts when we heard 
them say that all things were made by Unkulunkulu; and did not hear 
the name of the river where Unkulunkulu broke off the nations which he 
created [aba]. 


We say this matter about Unkulunkulu is a vain thing. They wandered 
with folly as a companion. We do not know a single thing that was 
created by Unkulunkulu. As soon as we were born they told us we were 
made by Unkulunkulu. We say, it is a vain thing. There is no truth in it; 


203 Note again the force of nga before pambili: pambili, before—any indefinite time before; ngapambili, just 
before, immediately or a short time before. 





for there are none who say, they know the place where Unkulunkulu 
broke off the people. 


We say we understand the white men,—the true accounts of the Lord 
which are in books. We say, "Behold the men who speak the truth, when 
they say, "The Lord is." And even now the Lord is. And we too say that 
from our birth it was said, the Lord is; He is in heaven; that is, God. We 
do not understand the account of Unkulunkulu; it is not easily 
understood; it is a mere fable. For although they say, Unkulunkulu sent a 
chameleon to go and tell the nations of men that men were not to die; 
and that after the chameleon he sent a lizard to tell men that they were to 
die; and the lizard arrived first and said that men must die. The 
chameleon forsooth loitered at a bush of ubukwebezane, until the lizard 
came back again, and the chameleon which was sent first had not yet 
arrived, stopping to eat the ubukwebezane. And when it came to men it 
said, "Unkulunkulu says that men are not to die." And when the 
chameleon had made this proclamation, men refused to listen, and said, 
"We have received the word of the lizard; what you now say is vain; the 
word which we have received is that of the lizard, which came and said, 
‘Unkulunkulu says, Man must die.' That is the word which we have 
accepted. We do not understand the matter, Chameleon, of which you 
speak." We thus say, Teacher, that these are false accounts; the tale is not 
real. Men were made by the Lord. We ask how could Unkulunkulu send 
animals whieh creep on their bellies, to take a message to man? We say 
they are deceived. 


We do not know the place where Umvelingangi gave men being, that 
they might have life. Neither can we any more than our fathers 
understand this matter; and the ancients who are dead died without 
knowing the country where Unkulunkulu created men that they might 
have life; and the old people who are still living do not say they know the 
country where Unkulunkulu created men; and they too want to be told 
about the creation of the nations by Unkulunkulu. Other Onkulunkulu of 
those nations are not heard of, whom their own Unkulunkulu did not 
create.204 And if we say to them, "J ust tell us about Unkulunkulu, that we 
may understand," they reply, "We do not know." We say, "How did you 
hear that there was Unkulunkulu?" They reply, "We heard it of old men 


204 He means that there is one supreme Unkulunkulu, from whom all other Onkulunkulu sprang. 





who were before us." We ask, "Of whom did those who were before you 
hear?" They say, "We cannot tell. We do not know." We say, 
“Unkulunkulu was a mere vanity. Why do you not understand the 
accounts of Unkulunkulu, which he told the nations which he made? 
Since you only assert continually that Unkulunkulu was, how can we 
understand what relates to him? We do not believe." 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


THE people say their Amadhlozi exist. They believe in that, for they do 
not know where men go when they die. When they thought of the matter 
they discovered that they turned into snakes. They say a man dies and 
when he is dead, he turns into a snake; and they gave that snake the 
name of Itongo, and they worship it by sacrificing cattle, for they say the 
cattle too belong to it; it is it that gives them cattle; and they say it is by it 
they live; therefore they sacrifice cattle to it. When they are going to 
sacrifice, they bring home the cattle, if they have been driven out to 
pasture; or if they are still at home, they drive three or four together; 
they do not collect them all; they select those which are with the one they 
are about to sacrifice to the Itongo, and drive them into the pen; they 
close the gateway with poles, and then drive the cattle together in one 
place. The owner of the bullock having prayed to the Amatongo, saying, 
"There is your bullock, ye spirits of our people;" and as he prays naming 
grandfathers and grandmothers who are dead, saying, "There is your 
food; I pray for a healthy body, that I may live comfortably; and thou, So- 
and-so, treat me with mercy; and thou So-and-so," mentioning by name 
all of their family who are dead; and then the one who is going to kill the 
bullock takes an assagai and goes cautiously towards it, and stabs it in 
the place where the ox is usually stabbed, that is, in its side; and then the 
ox bellows, and the owner says, "Cry, ox of the Amadhlozi." And then he 
again mentions the Amatongo by name, because he thinks they have 
given him health, because of the cry of his ox. It is then skinned. When 
the skinning is completed, the owner takes a little blood, and cuts off a 
portion of the caul, and burns it in a secret place with the blood, which 
also he places in a secret place; and he takes incense and burns it, having 
placed the caul on the incense, thinking, he is giving the spirits of their 
people a sweet savour. After that they eat the flesh. That is the end. 





WHEN a man dies among black men the grave is covered over with 
branches. The person to whom the dead man belongs watches the grave 
continually. If a son has died, his father watches the branches constantly, 
that when they see that the branches are rotten they may be satisfied, 
knowing that nothing can now disturb the remains, for they are rotten. 
And if he observe a snake on the grave, the man who went to look at the 
grave says on his return, "O, I have seen him to-day basking in the sun 
on the top of the grave." 


So then if the snake does not come home, or if they do not dream of the 
dead, they sacrifice an ox or a goat, and it is said he is brought back from 
the open country to his home. And if they do not dream of him, though 
the snake has come home, they are troubled and ask, "How did this man 
die? we do not see him; his Itongo is dark." They go to a doctor of 
ubulawo, 29° if it is the chief man of a large village; but nothing is done as 
to the poor. The doctor comes and mixes ubulawo, and a goat is killed, it 
being an animal which makes a great noise and cries; but a sheep is not 
killed, because it is said it will cause the Itongo to be dark; for a sheep is 
foolish and makes no noise, and therefore it is not usual to sacrifice a 
sheep to the Itongo. The Itongo has a goat sacrificed to it; when a man 
pricks it with a needle, it at once makes a great noise; and so they rejoice 
greatly and say, "Cry, beast of So-and-so, who did such and such and 


205 Ubulawo, A class of medicines, used for cleansing and brightening. Medicines used with the view of removing 
from the system something that causes dislike, and introducing into it something that will cause love. There are 
two kinds used in each case—black ubulawo and white ubulawo; the black "washes," the white "wipes;" the black 
takes away the "blackness"—'the evil,""—-which causes a man to be disliked; the white makes him "white"—causes 
him to be "bright"—gives him a "beauty,'"—which causes him to become an object of love and admiration. Both 
black and white ubulawo are roots of plants. The black is first used. The roots are bruised, mixed with water, 
and "churned:" when a great deal of froth has been produced by the churning process, it is drunk and the body is 
washed with it. It is used for about a month. The first time of using it, the medicines are taken to some place 
where the aloe is abundant; there a large fire is kindled of aloe; and the medicine being prepared is drunk in large 
quantities; it is emetic, and the contents of the stomach are ejected into the fire so as to quench it; the object 
being that the "badness," which is cast off, may be burnt up and utterly consumed. On subsequent occasions the 
contents of the stomach are ejected on pathways, that others may walk over it, and take away the "insila" or filth 
that is the cause of offence which has been cast out. 

When the treatment by the black ubulawo has been continued for the proper period, the white is used much in 
the same way. The roots are bruised, mixed with water, and churned. If the man is using it because he has been 
rejected by some damsel, he adds to the medicine something belonging to her which has been worn next her skin, 
especially beads; whilst churning the medicines he praises the Amatongo, and prays for success. When the froth is 
produced and rises high above the mouth of the pot, he allows it to subside; and then takes some of the froth and 
puts it on his head and sprinkles it over his body; and then drinks the contents of the pot. It has an emetic effect. 
But the contents of the stomach are ejected in the cattle-pen. This place is selected because the white ubulawo is a 
"blessing." The special circumstances under which such medicines are used are when a youth has been rejected; 
or when a man wishes to obtain a favour from a chief or great man; or when he has been summoned by the chief 
to answer a charge brought against him; or under the circumstances narrated in the text. But in the case of 
"bringing home" the Itongo, the white ubulawo only is used. 





such things" (mentioning the things he did). "We say, Come home again, 
that we may now see you. We are troubled if we never see you, and ask, 
why you are angry with us? for all the cattle are still yours; if you wish for 
meat, you can say so, and the cattle be slaughtered, without any one 
denying you." 


So the doctor of ubulawo practises his art; he mixes the ubulawo, calling 
the dead man by name, and puts the ubulawo in the upper part of the 
hut, and says, "I say, you will see him to-day, and talk with him; although 
you have not seen him for a long time, to-day he will be clear." 


Such then is the means employed to bring back a ghost; it is brought 
back by sacrifice and ubulawo. 


The people do not worship all Amatongo indifferently. 


BLACK people do not worship all Amatongo indifferently, that is, all the 
dead of their tribe. Speaking generally, the head of each house is 
worshipped by the children of that house; for they do not know the 
ancients who are dead, nor their laud- giving names, nor their names. But 
their father whom they knew is the head by whom they begin and end in 
their prayer, for they know him best, and his love for his children; they 
remember his kindness to them whilst he was living; they compare 

his treatment of them whilst he was living, support themselves by it, and 
say, "He will still treat us in the same way now he is dead. We do not 
know why he should regard others besides us; he will regard us only." 


So it is then although they worship the many Amatongo of their tribe, 
making a great fence around them for their protection; yet their father is 
far before all others when they worship the Amatongo. Their father is a 
great treasure to them even when he is dead. And those of his children 
who are already grown up know him thoroughly, his gentleness, and his 
bravery. And if there is illness in the village, the eldest son lauds him 
with the laud-giving names which he gained when fighting with the 
enemy, and at the same time lauds all the other Amatongo; the son 
reproves the father, saying, "We for our parts may just die. Who are you 
looking after? Let us die all of us, that we may see into whose house you 





will enter.296 You will eat grasshoppers; you will no longer be invited to 
go any where, if you destroy your own village." 


After that, because they have worshipped him, they take courage saying, 
"He has heard; he will come and treat our diseases, and they will cease." 


Such, then, is the faith which children have in the Itongo which is their 
father. And if there is a chief wife of a village, who has given birth to 
children, and if her husband is not dead, her Itongo is much reverenced 
by her husband and all the children. And that chief wife becomes an 
Itongo which takes great care of the village. But it is the father especially 
that is the head of the village. 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


IT is said that there is the Itongo,2°” which is a snake. Men dream. A man 
dreams perhaps, and is then ill; he says, "I am ill for no other reason 
than because I have dreamed." Others ask him what he has dreamed. He 
tells them he has dreamed of a man. If his brother has died, he says, "I 
have seen my brother." They ask what he said. He says, "I dreamed that 
he was beating me, and saying, 'How is it that you do no longer know 
that I am?' I answered him, saying, "When I do know you, what can I do 
that you may see I know you? I know that you are my brother.' He 
answered me as soon as I said this, and asked, "When you sacrifice a 
bullock, why do you not call upon me?’ I replied, 'I do call on you, and 
laud you by your laud-giving names. J ust tell me the bullock which I 
have killed without calling on you. For I killed an ox, I called on you; I 
killed a barren cow, I called on you.' He answered, saying, 'I wish for 
meat.' I refused him, saying, 'No, my brother, I have no bullock; do you 
see any in the cattle-pen?' He replied, "Though there be but one, I 
demand it.' When I awoke I had a pain in my side; when I tried to 
breathe, I could not; my breath was short; when I tried to speak, I could 
not; my breath was short." 


206 That is, they suggest to the Itongo, by whose ill-will or want of care they are afflicted, that if they should all die 
in consequence, and thus his worshippers come to an end, he would have none to worship him; and therefore for 
his own sake, as well as for theirs, he had better preserve his people, that there may be a village for him to enter, 
and meat of the sacrifices for him to eat. 

207 The Itongo,—a collective term meaning the inhabitants of the spirit-world, or abapansi. 





The man2°8 was obstinate, and would not agree to kill a bullock. He was 
very ill. He said, "I am really ill, and I know the disease with which I am 
affected." The people said, "If you knowit, why do you not get rid of it? 
Can aman purposely cause the disease which affects him; when he 
knows what it is, does he wish to die? For when the Itongo2°9 is angry 
with a man, it destroys him." 


He replied, "Not so, Sirs; I am thus ill; I have been made ill by a man. I 
see him in sleep, when I am lying down; because he wishes for meat, he 
has acted towards me with tricks, and says that when I kill cattle, I do 
not call on him. So I am much surprised for my part, for I have killed so 
many cattle, and there is not one that I killed without calling on him; I 
always called on him when I killed a bullock. And if I kill a goat, I call on 
him. And whenever I kill a sheep, I call on him. But I say, he is guilty of 
an offence; if he wished for meat, he might just tell me, saying, 'My 
brother, I wish for meat.' But he says to me that I never laud him. I am 
angry, and say he just wants to kill me." 


The people who see him when he is ill say, "Au! Do you mean to say that 
the man2"? still understands how to speak? We speak with you now; 


where is he, that we too might take him to task? For we too were present 
at all times when you slaughtered cattle; and when you lauded, you 
lauded him, and called upon him by the laud- giving names which he 
received for his bravery; and we heard. And, Son of So-and-so, if it could 
really be that that brother of yours, or any other man who is already 
dead, should rise again, could we not take him to task, and ask, "Why do 
you Say so?—since So-and-so is continually killing cattle, and lauds you 


208 The narrator from this point appears to relate something he has actually known, and not any hypothetical 
case. 

209 Umhlaba, the earth, is a name given to the Amatongpo, that is, the Abapansi, or Subterraneans. We find such 
expressious as these:—'U guliswa umhlaba," The Itongo has made him ill. "U bizwa umhlaba," He is summoned 
by the Itongo,—that is, he will die. "U petwe umhlaba," He has been seized by the Itongo. "U tshaywe umhlaba," 
He has been smitten by the Itongo, "U nomhlaba,"—"U netongo," An Itongo has entered into him and is causing 
disease. Umhlaba is said to be an ukuhlonipa word. The following words are also applied to the Ancestral 
Spirit:—Itongo, Idhlozi, Isituta. We also have Izinkomo zomzimu. Among the Amazulu, Umzimu is a word used 
only in this connection, and appears to be a collective term for the Amatongo. But on the Zambesi, Azimo or 
Bazimo is used for the good spirits of the departed. (The Zambesi and its Tributaries. Livingstone, p. 520.) There 
is also another word, Unyanya, which is used in the same way as Itongo. Thus a man who has been fortunate says, 
"Ngi bhekwe Unyanya," I have been regarded by Unyanya. Among the Amalala, we meet with another word, 
Undhlalane, pl. Ondhlalane. Thus they say, "Undhlalane u ngi bhekile," Undhlalane has regarded me, that is, the 
Itongo. "Ondhlalane ba ngi bhekile," The Ondlalalane have regarded me.—These words are probably the names of 
some great ancestors, who, though now forgotten, were formerly especially remembered and worshipped for their 
great and good deeds whilst living. 

210 That is, he who is dead. 





with the laud-giving names which you received for your manliness; and 
we too heard." 


The sick man replies, "Eh! My brother acts in this boastful way because 
he says he is oldest; for I am younger than he. I wonder when he tells me 
just to destroy all the cattle. Did he die and leave none behind?"211 


They say, "Au, the man died, Son of So-and-so. For our parts we say, 
when we are really speaking with you, and your eyes are still really 
looking upon us,—we Say, as regards that man, you should just speak 
quietly with him; and if you have a goat only, worship him with it. But we 
say it is a shame in him to come and kill you, without telling you 
properly, that you may understand. But you are dreaming of him 
constantly, and are then ill. It is a bad dream. Why do you constantly see 
your brother in your sleep, and become ill? It were well that a man 
should dream of his brother, and awake with his body in health, and tell 
the people his dream, saying, 'My body is now restored to health; it is 
without pain. I have dreamed of my brother, telling me pleasant news." 
But now he comes to you at all times with hostile intent, and you are ill; 
and so we know that you are ill on that account, because you dream of 


your brother." 


He says, "Eh, Sirs, I will now give him the flesh he loves; for he speaks to 
me when I dream of him; he demands flesh; he kills me; I say, what 
prevents him from coming to me by night when I am asleep, and telling 
me quietly, saying, 'My brother, I wish so-and-so,’ that we may talk 
pleasantly with each other, and it be evident that I have dreamed of my 
brother? He wrongs me; daily I dream of him, and then awake in 
suffering; I say, he is not a man; he was a thing which was a wretch, 
which liked to fight with people. But, Sirs, we have been accustomed to 
hear you say, 'As to aman who died being a wretch, one of a word and a 
blow, is the Idhlozi of such an one good?' We have becn accustomed to 
hear you say thus, that when he is dead his Itongo becomes right and is 
good. But forsooth that man is good who had been good long before his 
death. Perhaps he too who was good becomes bad when he is dead; and 
he who was bad, when he is dead, is good, and becomes a good Itongo. 
Both are alike. We deny the truth of what you say, when you assert that a 
211 "Did he die and leave no cattle behind?"—Since he did not sacrifice all his cattle to the Amatongo, but left some 


when he died, why should he be so unreasonable now he is an Itongo as to demand that I should sacrifice all 
mine? 





man who died being a wretch of a word and a blow, when he is dead, may 
have a good spirit. We maintain that the two things are alike; both he 
who was good will be a wrathful man when he is dead; it does not turn 
out in accordance with his righteousness which he had when he was still 
living on the earth: and the wretch when he is dead becomes righteous 
and becomes a good spirit." 


They say, "Ehe, we agree with you; you speak the truth. The two things 
are alike." 


He replies, "I say then, my brother has gone away with his wickedness 
which he exhibited whilst living on the earth; and though he is dead, his 
spirit resembles him whilst he was alive for he was a man of a word and a 
blow. If a man spoke to him he used to wish at once to fight with him; 
and then a dispute might arise; it was caused by him, and then he would 
fight, and did not see it nor say, 'So then the fault was committed by me; 
I ought not to fight with these people;' but he started up and wished to 
injure the people. And his spirit is like him; it is wicked; it is constantly 
angry; and when it is angry it sends animals.2” But I will give him his 
flesh which he demands of me. I sleep, and when I awake find that he 
has affected my body with disease. I will give him; if I see that he leaves 
me and I am well, I will kill some cattle in the morning; if he does not 
leave me, I will have the cattle, and say, 'It is not my brother.' If it is he, 
let me ge well and breathe, and my breath no longer cut me, as it cuts me 
at the present time." 


They assent and say, "Yes, yes, Son of So-and-so; if in the morning you 
are well, then we shall see that it is indeed the spirit of your brother; if in 
the morning you are still ill, we will not say it is your brother; we will say 
it is a simple disease." 


22 They bring Animals.—As regards bringing animals, sometimes the Amatongo manifest themselves by signs, 
and animals enter the village; the names of the animals are isalukazana and other lizards; sometimes a snake 
which is not an Itongo; perhaps an antelope comes to the house; the people then take divining-rods, and go to a 
diviner, being afraid because an omen has appeared; the diviner says, "That which ye have seen is So-and-so, the 
Itongo of your house. He reveals himself by it. Worship, that it may depart." 

The Amatongo bring animals to some one belonging to the village that he may die, because he has not been 
willing to give them a certain thing which they demand; or on the contrary when he worships them, and has in 
nothing sinned against them; yet mischief befalls the man. We do not understand howit is that aman who 
constantly sacrifices to the Amadhlozi should be seized by a snake, or a leopard, or be carried away by a stream; 
or fall over a precipice, or be stabbed by a man in a hunt, or be gored by a bullock; these things happen to him. 
When he is dead, those who are living ask one another, saying, "Oh, then, how is it that So-and-so is dead, when 
we daily ate the flesh of bullocks at his house, or of goats or of sheep, or drank beer? What effect had all that? Did 
we not think he was worshipping the Amadhlozi of his people? How is it that he is dead notwithstanding? O, 
forsooth, the worshipper gains nothing by his worship; and the man who does not worship does well. Let it be left 
alone entirely." 





When the sun went down he was still complaining of pain; but at the 
time of milking the cows he said, "Give me some food, that I may eat." 
His wives asked how the pain was. He replied, "What do you hear me 
say?" They said, "We hear you asking for food." 


He replied, "I don't know, my children; even [2% feel an inclination for 
food; it is as though you might give me a little; do not give me much; give 
me a little; let me just try." 


So his wives gave him amasi. He said, "Do not put much crushed corn in 
it; put a little only, that it may be waterish, and not thick—that it may be 
soft; let me just try if the disease will now allow it to descend by the 
swallow." 


They did for him as he asked; the food was fluid, not thick. They gave 
him and he ate. He was able to swallow, although he had been unable to 
eat. He did not eat much; he ate a little; he gave his children. He said, 

"J ust give me some beer; I am thirsty." They took beer and gave him. His 
wives had confidence in their hearts when they saw their husband taking 
a mouthful of food; they rejoiced in their hearts, for they had been 
fearful, saying, "Is it then that the disease is great, since he does not eat?" 
They rejoiced in their hearts; they did not speak out their joy, but looked 
at each other only. He drank the beer, and asked for snuff, saying, "Give 
me some snuff too, my children; let me just take a little." They gave him 
some, for he had left off taking snuff too. His wives looked at each other, 
and wondered to see the man now taking snuff; for the Itongo had 
restrained him also from taking snuff. His wives had disputed in their 
hearts, saying, "What kind of an Itongo is this that restrains him even 
from snuff?" They were afraid, thinking it was disease and not an Itongo 
which was affecting him. 


He took snuff, and lay down; and when he lay down, sleep came. And in 
the middle of the night his brother came and said, "So then, my brother, 
have you pointed out the cattle? will you kill them in the morning?" The 
sleeper assented, saying, "Yes, yes, I will kill one. Why do you, my 
brother, say to me I never call on you, whilst whenever I kill cattle I call 
on you by your laud-giving names; for you were a brave, and stabbed in 
the conflict?" 


213 Nami, even I who have been so ill. 





He replied, "Yes, yes, I say it with reason, when I wish for flesh. I indeed 
died, and left you with a village;2“ you had a large village." 


He said, "Yes, yes, my brother, you left me with a village; but when you 
left me with it, and died, had you killed all the cattle?" 


He replied, "No, I had not killed them all." 


He said, "Well then, child of my father, do you tell me to destroy them 
all?" 


He replied, "No, I do not tell you to destroy them all. But I tell you to kill, 
that your village may be great." 


He awoke. When he awoke he felt that he was now well; the pain which 
was in his side being no longer there. He awoke, and sat up; he jogged 
his wife, and said, "So-and-so, awake, and light a fire." His wife awoke 
and blew up the fire; she poured snuff into her hand and took it, and 
asked him how he was. He replied, "Oh! just be quiet; on awaking my 
body was feeling light; I have been speaking with my brother; on 
awaking I was quite well." He took some snuff, and went to sleep. The 


Itongo of his brother came again. He came saying, "See, I have now 
cured you. Kill the cattle in the morning." 


In the morning he arose and went into the cattle-pen. But he had some 
younger brothers; he called them, and went into the pen, and his 
brothers went in with him. He said, "I just call you, for I am now well. 
My brother says he has now cured me." Then he told them to bring an 

ox. They brought it. He said, "Bring that barren cow." They brought them 
both. They both came to him to the upper part of the pen, and stood 
there. He prayed, saying:— 


“Well then, eat, ye people of our house. Let a good Itongo be with us, that 
the very children may be well, and the people be in health! I ask, how is it 
that you, since you are my brother, come to me again and again in my 
sleep, and I dream of you, and am then sick? That Itongo is good which 
comes to a man and tells him good news. I am always complaining that I 
am constantly ill. What cattle are those which their owner devours, 
devouring them through being ill? I say, Cease; leave off making me ill. I 


214 Nga ku shiya nomuzi, I left you with a village, that is, I died, leaving you to inherit the property which I 
possessed. 





say, Come to me when I am asleep, and tell me a matter, and say, My 
brother, I wish so-and-so.—You come to me, coming for the purpose of 
killing me. It is clear that you were a bad fellow when you were a man: 
are you still a bad fellow under the ground? I used not to think that your 
Itongo would come to me with kindness, and tell me good news. How is 
it that you come with evil, you, my eldest brother, who ought to bring 
good to the village, that no evil might come to it, for I know that you are 
its owner?" 


He says these words about the cattle, and returns thanks, saying: — 


"There are the cattle which I offer you—there is a red ox, there is a red 
and white barren cow. Kill them. I say, Tell me a matter kindly, that on 
awaking my body may be free from pain. I say, Let all the Amatongo of 
the people of our house come here together to you, you who are fond of 
meat." 


And then he says, "Stab them." One of his brothers takes an assagai, and 
stabs the barren cow; it falls down. He stabs the ox; both bellow; he kills 
them—they die. He tells them to skin them. So they skin them; the hides 
are taken off; they eat them in the cattle-pen. All the men assemble to 
ask for food; they take it away joint by joint; they eat and are satisfied, 
and give thanks, saying, "We thank you, Son of So-and-so. We pray that 
the Itongo may be propitious. When we see indeed that it is an Itongo 
which makes you ill, we shall see that that Itongo is the wretch which is 
your brother. We did not know if we should eat meat with you through 
your very severe illness. We now see it is the wretch which is killing you; 
and so we now are glad because we see you are well." 


UGUAISE MDUNGA. 


The Amatongo are felt in the Shoulders. 


THE sensitive part with a doctor is his shoulders. Every thing he feels is 
in the situation of his shoulders. That is the place where black men feel 
the Amatongo. If a doctor is touched by another person he is in pain; if 
he touches him there it is as if he stabbed him with an assagai; he feels at 
once as though there was a sore place there. And others who are not 
doctors do not allow another to take hold of them by the shoulders; for 





they say it causes them pain to be laid hold of. And if a man stands 
behind a doctor he makes him go away directly, saying, "Get away, you 
are hurting me; it is as if you sat upon me." 


When we say there is not an Itongo in his body, we say so because when 
that has been done which it was said the Amatongo wished, the disease 
remains; therefore we say, he has no Itongo; there is not an Itongo in 
him. 


Laying the Itongo, or Spirit. 


A DOCTOR is summoned when a man is ill, he being troubled by one 
man.2 He dreams perhaps of the dead man, and then has pain in his 
body; in the morning he tells others his dreams. He says, "I am troubled. 
When So-and-so comes to me by night, my body is in pain. I cannot tell 
what to do." 


And if his dreaming makes him ill, they summon a doctor to come and 
close up the way against him. The doctor says to him, "Look; when you 


dream of him, take this medicine and chew it; then take a stone ora 
piece of firewood, and spit on it the spittle which is in your mouth when 
you dream of him, mixed with this medicine; spit it either on a piece of 
firewood or on a stone; and throw it behind your back without looking. If 
you look the dreams will recur." And he does so. 


This is the way dreaming is treated. If the thing goes on, and the dreams 
come back again, the doctor adopts another plan of treatment, and closes 
the way against the man's dream. Several medicines are mixed together 
for the purpose of misleading the Itongo, that he may see it no more. He 
goes to a distance to shut him up there, perhaps in an ant-heap; what he 
has in his hand he puts into the heap, and goes home, and he never sees 
it again. 

Such is the custom with black men. It is said, "A troublesome spirit 
which appears to a man and makes him ill, is laid." ‘These troublesome 
things occur most commonly in women who have lost their husbands, 
and are taken to wife by his brothers or by others. But the spirit of the 
dead husband follows the wife continually. If she is pregnant, and the 


215 That is, one of the Amatongo. 





spirit of her husband comes to her, and she is ill and miscarries; the 
Itongo is at length laid because it has acted thus. 


If it trouble her when she has gone to another man without being as yet 
married; if she has left her husband's children behind, the dead husband 
follows her and asks, "With whom have you left my children? What are 
you going to do here? Go back to my children. If you do not assent I will 
kill you." The spirit is at once laid in that village because it harasses the 
woman. 


Perhaps another spirit never leaves her until she returns to the village of 
her dead husband; she never marries again, but remains at home and 
takes care of her children. It is said the children's father brought her 
back again. This is how doctors lay a spirit. 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


The Amatongo reveal Medicines, etc., in dreams. 


SOMETIMES men who have medicines distinguish between their own 
medicines, and those they have been shown by the dead. For instance, 
Undayeni was frequently given the knowledge of such medicines: it used 
to be said to him in a dream, "Go to such a place, and when you get there 
dig up a certain medicine; that medicine is the remedy for a certain 
disease." Undayeni had very many such medicines, which he was shown 
by the spirits of his people whilst he slept. He made a distinction 
between the medicines he knew, and the medicines which were revealed 
to him. 


And Undayeni was not alone in this respect. There are many like him. I 
have seen my father also, Unkomidhlilale; 216 for he was a great cattle 
doctor; and he also had many medicines for men. I used to go with him 
when he was called by any one whose cattle were ill. I heard him say as 
we were digging up medicines, "Dig up that; I had that revealed to me in 
a dream; I was told to mix it with certain other medicines." And so it was 
continually; there was no end of his dreaming of medicines, until he had 


216 U-nkom’-i-dhl’-i-lale, The bullock-which- eats-and-lies-down. Implying that as a bullock in abundant pastures 
eats and lies down, so he shall have abundance of food and freedom from care,—that he shall "dwell in a large 
pasture." 





a great many. Therefore he was useful to cattle when they were ill; he 
gave them physic; he ordered them for one day to drink no water, but 
only that into which he had put his medicines. And a large pot was put in 
the cattle- pen full of medicines and water; when the medicines had sunk 
to the bottom and the water was clear, some drank; others were 
drenched. When they were allowed to drink water, the medicines were 
taken to the river and put into the water, and the cattle drank lower 
down. 


He obtained many cattle from people for doctoring their cattle. He 
became a celebrated doctor. If the cattle got well he had one given him. If 
when he came some were lying down, he said, "That one may die. [But if 
it die] I shall cure none of them." And so he roused them up, going into 
the midst of them in the evening, carrying in his hand a torch, pouring 
fat on it, and kindling it when in the midst of the cattle. The cattle were 
much frightened when they saw the great flame, as he ran through the 
whole cattle-pen; and he said, "If I hear that one of these cattle has died, 
never come to me again; I shall not be able to do anything." 


Sometimes there is a man who is acting with a secret intention of 
injuring another without his suspecting it, and without his knowing any 
thing about him, he being his friend. But if he hears in a dream a voice 
saying to him, "So-and-so is pretending merely to be your friend. Do you 
not see that he will kill you? What do you think he means by saying such 
and such things?" (alluding to something he has said), he remembers it 
and exclaims, "Yes, surely. So-and-so may hate me on that account." And 
he begins to separate from him and to be on his guard. And he tells the 
dream and says, "I wonder that I have seen So-and-so killing me about 
such and such a matter." And he keeps at a distance from him. And if he 
says to him, "So-and-so, now you keep at a distance from me. What is it? 
What difference has arisen between us?" the other puts him off by 
saying, "O, Son of So-and-so, can you think there is any thing which has 
made me quarrel with you? No. There is nothing. I am occupied with 
such and such concerns. That is all," saying what is really mere 
subterfuge. 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 





A man's Itongo resembles him in character. 


UNJ IKIZA, the son of Ukcuba, 

Undhlebekazizwa,2"” Unotshelwaezitshela,2!8 was a celebrated brave, of 
great strength, and huge body; all his muscles were prominent and hard; 
and his head was high above the ground.29 


It happened among the Amancolosi with whom he was living, that there 
came the Amazulu going and killing wherever they were sent. But they 
did not act in accordance with the chief's law, but acted after their own 
heart in villages to which they had not been sent, treating the people 
cruelly, eating their milk and other food, saying, "Since we are the people 
of the chief, the rustics will fly as soon as they see us. Who among them 
will lay a charge against us before the chief? We will do just as we like, 
and set ourselves our own limit."220 And indeed they acted thus, until 
they came to our village, When they came, there were none there but 
women; there was not a single man there. They did as they liked with the 
food; they made the children cry by taking away what they were eating; 
and the women cried saying, "If Undhlebekazizwa were here, you would 
not do so. Go on then; he will be here presently." 


And indeed after a time he came, and heard the noise of crying whilst he 
was at the gateway. He smote the ground with his huge club, saying, 
“Unothlolamazibuko is hungry.22! It shall have its fill to-day." 


217 U-ndhlebe-ka-zi-zwa, He-is-ears-which-hear-not, or The-ears-which-hear-not-man. Implying a man who 
refuses to listen to any counsel or explanation, but at once attempts to conclude a matter by fighting. 

218 U-notshelwa-e-zi-tshela, When-he-has-been-told-he-tells-the-news. That is, he pays no attention whatever to 
what is said to him, but at once gives his own account of the matter, and insists upon his own opinion.—These two 
names are izibongo given to him on account of his character. 

219 That is, he was very tall. 

220 This is a proverbial saying. "You shall set for yourself your own limit at my village,""—that is, you shall do just 
as you like. 

221 J-nothlola-mazibuko. The name of his club. It means, He-who-watches-the-fords, that is, to prevent an enemy 
crossing to do damage.—There is a terrible threat in his words.—It is common for braves among the natives to 
give names to their clubs, spears, &c. Thus, one calls his assagai which he uses for the purpose of getting food for 
his household U-simbela-banta-bami, He-digs-up-for-my-children. Another calls his Imbubuzi, The-groan- 
causer, because when it stabs men or cattle their groans are heard, Igumgehle, the glutton, is the name of a club, 
because when used in fighting, the opponents are destroyed with as much rapidity as a glutton swallows his 

food. U-silo-si-lambile, the name of an assagai, meaning the-hungry-leopard, is so called because its owner 
attacks the enemy like a hungry leopard. U-dhl’-ebusuku, The-eater-in-the-dark; the name of a club, so called 
because it is used to destroy secretly and by stealth; the owner of it coming on his victims by night, or rushing on 
them from an ambush. This custom of naming their choice weapons is met with among other people in olden 
times. Thus Arthur commenced his career of greatness by obtaining the miraculous sword Escalibore, which 
could "Kerve steel, and yren, and al thing." (Ellis's Specimens. Vol. I., p. 243.) He gave names also to his shield, 
sword, and spear. Thus;—'Over his shoulders he threw his shield called Priwen, on which a picture of holy Mary, 
mother of God, constantly recalled her to his memory. Girt with Caliburn, a most excellent sword, and fablicated 
in the isle of Avalon, he graced his right hand with the lance named Ron. This was a long and broad spear, well 
contrived for slaughter." (Id., p. 60.)—Roland had his terrible sword Durindale. (Id. Vol. II., p. 304. ) Otuel, the 
Saracen champion, had his sword Corrouge. (Id., p. 317.) Charlemagne had his good sword J oyeuse. (Id., p. 346.) 





The Amazulu heard; for they know him; the noise was at once hushed; 
and they went out stealthily and fled away. In the morning they were 
caught at another village because of the trouble they gave; they were 
bound and carried to a den and confined in it. Undhlebekazizwa told the 
people to fetch firewood and burn them. The people went into the cave 
and put down the firewood and lit a fire, and fanned it with their shields, 
and drove the smoke into the cave. They were unable to breathe, and all 
died. And it is not known to this day by the Amazulu what became of 
them.222 


It happened when the land was desolated by the Amazulu, the people 
fled into the forests with their cattle. The Amazulu found ours. We 
fought with them, but our people were conquered; and Undhlebekazizwa 
alone remained. The Amazulu said, "To-day is to-day! We shall see if you 
will conquer us. For for a long time you have plagued us when we have 
gone to the outer districts." ‘They stabbed him with their assagais in the 
forest. He killed twenty of them. He then said, "Kill me now. I have now 
spread out a mat for myself to lie on. I shall lie on men." ‘They stabbed 
him in every part of his body. Their spears stuck in him as thick as reeds 
in a morass. So he died. This is his history. 


He would lay hold of a leopard by himself in the forest, as though it was a 
mere child; he would go along crying like a child, crawling on his knees. 
The leopard would leap on him, and he seize it as though it was a fly and 
kill it. 

He was much dreaded. Every one who had any thing pretty whom he met 
with in the way, he would kill and take what he liked. Many were glad at 
his death, for he gave much trouble, and did every thing in an arbitrary 
way; he had no patience. No matter was discussed in our village when he 
was there; he would bring it to a conclusion with a stick. It was discussed 
when he was absent, but not when he was at home. 


And his Itongo is wicked. His name is never mentioned to this day in our 
village. If any one mentions him, he is at once sileneed, and told not to 


222 That is, the matter was kept a secret, and the Amazulu did not know what had become of their soldiers. 





mention his name in the village, for he might destroy it. He is mentioned 
only when any cattle are killed. He is not mentioned at other times. 223 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


A Doctor of Medicine deceived by the Itongo. 


A LITTLE while ago there was a man among the Amakuza; he lived on 
the Inthlavini near Usigwili, the son of Umsengana. He was a doctor of 
medicine. Some years ago he left Umahaule; it is he on account of whom 
Umahaule quarrelled with Umazwana and Ufaku, until they separated 
one from the other. Umahaule drove him away, and they defended him, 
for he is Umazwana's father-in-law; his name is Unqanqaza. So he came 
here among the Amakuza, and lived with Usigwili. 


At the time when severe epidemic dysentery prevailed, and attacked the 
household of Usigwili, it carried off two people. Whilst Usigwili was as 

yet free from disease, Unqanqaza came to him with medicines, and said 
to him, "Usigwili, I come to you because the Itongo told me to come and 


treat you." That Usigwili is a great man here among the Amakuza; among 
his own people, the house of Umbanjwa,2** he is a petty chief, the elder 
brother of Utoi among the descendants of Umbanjwa. 


Usigwili too knew what the Itongo had said,22° and believed; and so did 
not ask, "Howis it that the Itongo comes to you, Ungangaza, without 
telling me that I am about to be ill, and it is proper that I at once put 
myself under your care?" He asked no question at the time because he 
was afraid that the Itongo had spoken the truth, and said, "See, death has 
come like an army into my village." 


He assented at once, saying, "Yes, take me under your care." For the man 
is trusted much for his knowledge of disease. He forgot that he was 
driven from Umahaule's tribe for sorcery: because he had been defended 
by Umazwana and Ufaku, he had no thought of the bad name which he 
had had. So he drank the medicine. Unqanqaza said, "I give you this 
medicine; it will act as an aperient, not as an emetic." But the medicine 


223 This modern Samson has all the characteristics of the champions of old legends. It is difficult to conceive such 
a description as is here given to refer to a man of a generation just passed away. He was the uncle of the narrator. 
224 Umbanjwa, the Unkulunkulu of that family. 

225 He knew because he too had dreamed a dream similar to that of Unganqaza. 





did not act in accordance with his word. It acted both as a purge and an 
emetic in an excessive degree. 


The people now began to stare, and said, "Unqangaza, correct the effects 
of your medicine; is the man dead whilst you are looking at him?"226 But 
he was now unable to regulate the action of his medicine; he was quite 
beaten; and acted without reason, no longer knowing what to do. The 
medicine became poison, and now wished to take away the dead body.227 


People began to wonder at what Unganqgaza had done. And now the 
word which pronounced him a sorcerer is heard every where, and people 
say, "Who ever went to aman who was not ill, without being called by 
him, of his own accord to treat him for disease? He is indeed a sorcerer." 


Thus the matter stands at present. We do not know what the result will 
be. 228 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


How the Amatongo are worshipped. 


THE Itongo for the most part when it reveals itself enters a village 
through some individual living there, and seizes on some part of his 
body, and so he is ill. And his friends ask him, "So-and-so, since you are 
in such a state, what is the matter with you?" He replies, "O, to-day I am 
not happy, having woke with my body well in one part and unwell in 
another; 229 it is very painful in this place." And it is clear that he is ill, 
though he makes the best of it, and they say, "No, the man, though he 
makes the best of it, is ill; we see that he is not well." 


And because the disease does not cesse at once they at length go to the 
diviner. The diviner comes and tells them the cause of the illness. But the 
sick man himself had said nothing about his illness; for it is generally the 
case that such people, although they have dreamed and in the morning 


226 "Umuntu wa fa na?"—We cannot render this literally. The saying casts the responsibility of death, if it takes 
place, on Unganqaza. 

227 Medicine is here personified. The medicine is now Death; and is working for the purpose of getting a corpse. 
228 Lit., It is not yet known what calf the cow will bring forth. A proverbial saying.—This account was given to me 
in 1865. Usigwili died. And Unganqaza died soon after, probably privately murdered. 

229 "Umzimba wami u shiyene."—Lit., My body has left itself,—is affected differently in different parts. "Amasimu 
aya shiyana," The fields are not all ripe at the same time. "Obani ba shiyene," Those men have gone one farther 
than the other. 





awoke in pain, do not like to talk about it themselves; for among black 
men slaughtering cattle has become much more common than formerly, 
on the ground that the Idhlozi has demanded them; but they make reply 
to one who says so, "No! since a bullock has just been slaughtered, what 
does the Itongo say?22° O, people are now very fond of meat, and a man 
says he has dreamed of the Idhlozi, and forsooth he says so because he 
would eat meat." But this is not said openly, but secretly. ‘Therefore a 
man no longer says, "I am ill. I have dreamed of the Idhlozi." They have 
left off saying so, and a man says, "O, since there are diviners who will 
say what I have seen," [why should I say any thing?] And even though 
they ask him, "Have you not seen something in your sleep?" he denies. 
For he is unable to say that the Itongo demands a bullock, determining 
not to mention such a thing; but to let the diviner mention it. 


For the Itongo does not choose the head of a village only, but also 
common people. But a mere man who is not the head of a village is not 
able to say, "The Amatongo command a bullock to be slaughtered." It is 
the head of the village alone who, if he is seized by disease, will not allow 
them to go to the diviner; if a diviner is mentioned, he will refuse, saying, 
"No! I have heard. Kill such and such a bullock, and I shall get well." For 
the cattle and the village are his; there are none among his children who 
can take upon themselves to say, "Let such and such a bullock among the 
cattle of my father be killed, for the Itongo has demanded it." No; neither 
can a woman; even though the Itongo has made it most evident to her, 
she will not say any thing about it; even though she is very ill, she will 
not say any thing about a bullock; she trusts only to the diviner. 


When they have gone to the diviner, he will tell them every thing which 
the man has seen. When they come back again, they scold the man, 
saying, "Why, when you knew the disease, and we asked you so much, 
did you not tell us? What were you afraid of? Did you make yourself ill? 


was it not the Amatongo only?" He replies, "I said, 'Hear the diviner. 
And he assents to what the diviner has said, saying, "Yes, yes; he says all 
that I saw." 


230 "Tdhlozi eli ti ni na?"—This Zulu idiom, which places the relative in the interrogative sentence, implies what 
cannot be expressed in a translation, that the person who asks the question does not believe that the Idhlozi has 
said any thing.—Idhlozi li ti ni na? is a simple enquiry for information.—Again, a person may say, Abantu a ba ka 
pelele, The people have not yet all arrived. If a man replies, O pi na o nge ko? Who is absent? it is understood at 
once that he sees that all are present; and the person who asserted that they were not all there looks again, and 
says, Nembala, So they are. If he says, Umu pi na? or Aba pi na? the other mentions the person or persons not yet 
come. 





And so the bullock is killed. Before it is killed, the head of the village goes 
into the cattle-pen, carrying incense in his hand. If the bullock is tame, 
he gently rubs it again and again with incense on the back, and says, "All 
hail, Spirits of our tribe" (the word "All hail" tells all the people to listen 
to what is about to be said in the prayer which is made to the Amatongo; 
and truly they are silent—not a sound is heard, nor the least talking; the 
chief man only speaks, and the people listen whilst he is speaking to the 
Amatongo, saying) "Is it proper that people like you should habitually, 
instead of asking for food in a proper manner,—should habitually come 
to us at all times in the form of sickness? Is that proper? No! Do you not 
then see that you are disgraced this day, having been smelt out by the 
diviner? For it is proper if you demand food, that I should not refuse it. 
There then is your food. All ye spirits of our tribe, summon one another. 
I am not going to say, 'So-and-so, there is thy food,' for you are 
jealous.23! But thou, So-and-so, who art making this man ill, call all the 
spirits; come all of you to eat this food. If it is you I shall then see by the 
recovery of this man whom, it is said, you have made ill. I now no longer 
know what you can demand. I have already given you what you ask. Let 
the man get well. Come together all of you of such-and-such a people, 
which did so-and-so and so-and-so" (that is, he lauds them by 
recounting the mighty actions which they did whilst living). He is very 
earnest, Saying, "I now greatly wonder that you too, So-and-so, who used 
to do such-and-such mighty things, now continually come as a thief; 
whilst you were still living it was not so; you used to do every thing 
openly. Let this coming to me stealthily be at an end. Go openly, that I 
may see you, for that which you ask for I will not refuse; for you gave it 
all to me,—the cattle, the children, and the corn. And thou, old 
woman222 of our tribe, we call you to come and eat; and the infant which 
is dead, let it come and eat; that we may rejoice." 


Such, then, is the worship with which they worship the Itongo; and so 
the bullock is killed. 


231 So other heathens represent their gods as jealous. The Iliad is but a history of the results of the jealousy of two 
goddesses. 

232 The old woman and the infant are mentioned in conclusion because he wishes to include all. The old woman 
and the infant are not regarded in the affairs of the village, but when they have become members of the spirit- 
world they are important and must be propitiated. The Itongo of an old woman is supposed to be malicious and 
spiteful; that of the infant is pure and beneficent. The diviner is supposed to divine by the Amatongo of infants. 





They unite all the Amatongo in one invitation, for some of them they no 
longer know by name; but the dead know all of the living, and 
continually help them and do not forsake them; and on that account the 
living say, "Come, all of you, and eat." For at first those who were known 
were called by name; but by doing so they summoned disease, and it was 
very great; and they went to the diviner, saying, "Hau! what is the 
meaning then of this, that we have killed so great an ox of our tribe, and 
yet cannot get any breathing time? What is the meaning of this?" And the 
diviner tells them, there is aman whom they have not worshipped, 
whom they do not know, an old woman or an infant; it is they who find 
fault. And thus arose the custom of making no distinction; and all are 
now invited together. 


Such then is the manner in which people worship the Amatongo; and 
then the bullock is killed. And if when another appointed for the purpose 
stabs it, the bullock cries,233 the head of the village again worships, 
saying, "Cry, bullock of our people," and he then accounts the valorous 
deeds of the dead, mentioning the names of the Amatongo of their tribe. 
The bullock drops. 


When it is skinned, it is laid open and a small piece of the caul is taken 
and a sherd and a live coal, and incense, and they go with it into the 
house of the sick man; or into the chief house of the village where it is 
said the Amatongo dwell; for it is said that the Itongo lives in the great 
house. And the smoke arises in the house, and there is the odour of the 
burnt caul. 


Then the sick man pours the gall on his body. He pours it on himself, and 
talks. (I do not mean he is angry, for sometimes ukuteta means to return 
thanks.) And all the people of the village have the gall poured on them; 
some pour it on their feet, some on their heads, others drink it. 


Such then is the account of the Amatongo. The contents of the bullock's 
stomach are sprinkled in all the houses, that the Amatongo may eat. And 
that is the end of it; and then the flesh is eaten. 


After that they look for the recovery of the man. If he does not get well, 
another bullock will be killed, until he kills all he has. And forsooth he 


233 Tf the bullock cries it is considered a good omen, and the man is expected to get well. But if it makes no noise 
they doubt whether the sacrifice is accepted and expect death. 





has some other disease not occasioned by the Amatongo. But 
notwithstanding sometimes what is said about the Amadhlozi turns out 
to be true; for black men steadily affirm that the Amatongo exist and 
help them. For when they say that the Amatongo help them, they do not 
say so from what diviners have said but from what they have themselves 
seen. For instance, when they are asleep, a dead man appears, and talks 
with one of them, and says, "So-and-so, it is well that such and such be 
done in this village," telling him something that will happen. For 
instance, black men used to be commanded to make a great deal of beer; 
and so they made it, and said, "The Idhlozi says, 'I will give you corn." If 
they obtain it that year they bless the Amatongo; and at the end of the 
year2™4 they return thanks for the corn, which they were promised. It is 
this which blinds them, and they say, "But do they not speak with us, and 
we do what they tell us to do and obtain health? Do they not demand a 
certain bullock of a man, and he gives it and gets well?" 


The mode of slaughtering a Bullock. 


WHEN an ox is slaughtered, the owner of it appoints some one to watch 
lest it should be spoilt; and each one who cuts off a leg leaves a portion of 
it behind, that he may afterwards take the piece of flesh thus left, and put 
it in his own pot. For among those who separate the legs from the 
carcase, each one leaves portions still attached to the carcase, that he 
may afterwards cut them off and put them in his own pot. Those who are 
sitting round the fire ask for meat of those especially who cut off the legs; 
as they cut them off they throw continually small pieces of flesh to them, 
and they shout even with their mouths full, "We are burnt."235 And each 
one has his assagai and eats standing, until the bullock is opened. 


And each one that skins the bullock has his own pot, that he may pour 
the blood into it. When the carcase is completely opened, one arises to 
dip out the blood into all the pots; he dips it out with a cup and pours it 
into each vessel, the people giving way for each other until all the pots 
are full. The person who skins the bullock has the power of purloining; 
and he goes home with his pot full; and meat too stuck on rods which is 


234 That is, at the end of harvest. 
235 We are scorched or burnt.—Meaning by this they are standing before a fire with nothing between them and 
the flame. They wish for meat to put on the fire. 





not put into the pots. He enters his house, and his children eat, and it 
more than suffices them, just as though he had himself killed an ox of his 
own. 


The meat is carried into the house and placed at the upper end in one 
place; it is not cooked on the day it is killed, but the blood is eaten; on 
the following morning it is cut up when it is going to be cooked; they 
separate the legs and the ribs, 23° and the insonyama; 237 and give to those 
who are of their house. For this is the custom with black men: the 
insonyama is taken to the eldest; the ribs are given to the next, or the 
shoulder; and the leg is given to the officer. 


When the meat is cooked, for it is eaten when the sun is declining, men 
belonging to all the villages of the tribe, and strangers who are 
neighbours, press together to the village. When the meat is about to be 
taken from the pots, all the people go into the cattle-pen, for among 
black men cattle are not eaten indoors, but always in the cattle-pen, that 
those who are eating, and those who are not, may be seen. The chief of 
the village takes out the meat and puts it on the various feeding- mats, 
and it is carried into the cattle-pen, and put in one place, that it may be 
distributed; he distributes it in accordance with the positions of the 
assembly; the young men have their mats; those with head-rings, and the 
chief men, have theirs; and strangers have theirs. And if there be only 
one who belongs to another people, his feeding- mat is by itself, and they 
say to him, "Here is the meat of such a place." He thanks them, and takes 
people belonging to the place that he may eat with them. 


When all have eaten, and some have finished before the rest, they join 
themselves with those who are still eating, and say, "O, let us join with 
you; we see you are in trouble." 


When it is all eaten they do not begin to take leave; but the broth, and 
the blood which is still uneaten, are brought out after the meat. 


When all is finished, the head man and another man who carries a 
feeding-mat go a little towards the head of the cattle-pen, and the head 
man says, "Be perfectly silent." And the assembly becomes very silent. 
He says, "Yes, yes; our people, who did such and such noble acts, I pray 
236 The umthlubulo is that portion of the ribs which is left after cutting away the breast or brisket, and includes 


the flesh down to the hip. The flesh of the flank which forms a part of the umthlubulo is calleditebe. 
237 The insonyama is the superficial layer of flesh from the hip to the ear, including the pectoral muscles. 





to you—I pray for prosperity, after having sacrificed this bullock of yours. 
I say, I cannot refuse to give you food, for these cattle which are here you 
gave me. And if you ask food of me which you have given me, is it not 
proper that I should give it to you? I pray for cattle, that they may fill this 
pen. I pray for corn, that many people may come to this village of yours, 
and make a noise, and glorify you. I ask also for children, that this village 
may have a large population, and that your name may never come to an 
end." So he finishes. 


So all strangers take leave, and go home. And if it is a time of plenty, 
much beer is also made. And the meat of the women is by itself; when 
the men have departed and the place is still, the women come together 
and take out their meat. And neighbouring villages send messages one to 
another to come and eat meat at the village. So it is all eaten, and they go 
home. 


Laying the Spirit of Divination. 


THE account of barring the way against a spirit of divination which visits 
aman when he does not understand the meaning of his dreams; he 
dreams continually of many snakes encircling his whole body whilst he is 
in a pool of water; he quits the water heavy with snakes: or he dreams he 
is crossing a flooded river. At length his body is relaxed, he not knowing 
what is the meaning of those daily dreams. 


At length he becomes ill; and there is certain food he is obliged to abstain 
from, being told in his sleep not to eat such and such food. So he no 
longer eats that food. If he eat it from opposition, his health suffers. At 
length he leaves it alone, saying, "A spirit has visited me." 


If he wishes to be a diviner, he goes to a diviner; the diviner prepares for 
him white ubulawo, and makes him white, that his dreams may be clear, 
and no longer uncertain. 


If he does not wish to be a diviner, nor his friends, they take a sheep for 
the purpose of barring the way of the spirit, and a doctor who is not a 
diviner is consulted—a doctor of celebrity—for the purpose of barring the 
way. When he has dreamed a great deal of the spirits, and they initiate 
him into the knowledge proper to doctors, the doctor is called, and 





comes with black medicines; 228 a sheep is killed, and the contents of the 
paunch are taken, and the black medicines bruised, and the man is made 
to drink them; he throws the contents of his stomach into a vessel, and 
the contents of the sheep's stomach are added to them; this is taken to a 
cave into which no man enters; it is buried there in the earth, and closed 
up with soil; and the doctor does not look behind him till he gets home. 
This, then, is the method of barring the way against a spirit. And though 
it came to him by night, it is no longer distinctly visible, but obscure, and 
the man no longer sees it distinctly as at first; and so it departs, and he 
eats all kinds of food, and abstains from nothing. 


And with some the way is barred successfully; with others without 
success; it is tried to no purpose, and the man dies through being 
claimed at the same time by the Amatongo and by living men, and dies 
very soon. This, then, is what I have heard. 


THE subject of the following narrative was a convert of some eleven or 
twelve years' standing. He has always manifested great uncertainty of 
character and a very impressible nervous system, and for many years has 
had from time to time subjective apparitions, and been in the habit of 
dreaming strange, life-like dreams. One day he suddenly left the mission 
station. The following account was obtained front a native who was sent 
to enquire of him at the village where he was living. I have had an 
opportunity of seeing him since the underneath was given me. He has 
many symptoms of hysteria, appears fully to believe in his feelings; and 
yet at the same time to be practising deceit on others, and probably too 
on himself. 


THE account of the illness of James, which is not intelligible among 
Christians; for although a person may appear to be affected with those 
symptoms which precede the power of divination, yet when he goes to a 
mission station all that ceases through continually hearing the word of 
God. There are many who were so affected, but are now so no longer. But 
as regards him who is now so old, it is marvellous that he should begin to 
be so affected, as though he had only just come to a Christian village. 


238 Black medicines, that is, medicines which have the power of rendering the Itongo dark or indistinct. 





I and Paul reached the place where he is, going with the intention of 
taking him by surprise, saying to each other, "Do not let him hear or see 
us; let him first see us when we are already in the hut, before he puts 
himself to rights, that we may see what he does now when no man is 
looking at him." 


When we came he was lying down covered with two blankets—one black, 
the other grey and old. When he saw us he remained lying and was 
silent. I aroused him, saying, "Arouse." He writhed himself and said 

"J ust have patience. I am about to arise. Make haste and tell me! Make 
haste and tell me! What has happened at home?" But was a long time 
before he arose. 


At length he arose and saluted us; and we saluted him. I asked him, 
saying, "J ames, how are you?" He said, "I am very ill." I said, "What is 
the matter with you?" He said, "I have a disease with which I am not 
acquainted." I said, "Tell me all about it." He began by saying: 


"O, truly, you are right. If it were a mere boy who asked, I would not say 
a single word. But since it is you who ask, I will tell you everything. At 


first I was afraid, and said, 'What will men say?' But now since this 
disease has separated me from you, I can make no concealment. 


“Long ago this disease began, even before I quitted the house on the 
other side of the river to go to my new house; it began whilst I still lived 
in the village. And the family of Umapontshi know it. But it psased off 
again. It first began by creeping up from my fingers and toes; it then 
crept up my arms and thighs; it ran and spread itself over the whole 
body, until it reached the upper part of the body, and stopped in my 
shoulders, and caused a sensation of oppression, and there was a great 
weight here on my shoulders; it was as if I was carrying a heavy weight. 


“But now it is not that only; but now there are things which I see when I 
lie down. When I left home I had composed three songs, without 
knowing whence they came; I heard the song, and then just sang it, and 
sang the whole of it without having ever learnt it. 


“But that which troubles me most nowis, that there is not a single place 
in the whole country which I do not know; I go over it all by night in my 
sleep; there is not a single place the exact situation of which I do not 
know. 





"I see also elephants and hyenas, and lions, and leopards, and snakes, 
and full rivers. All these things come near to me to kill me. Not a single 
day passes without my seeing such things in my sleep. 


"Again, I see that I am flying, no longer treading on this earth. 
I asked him, "Since it is thus with you, do you still remember your Lord?" 


He said, "No. To do so is death to me. If I try, saying, 'Let me pray,’ it is 
as if I summoned all kinds of death to come and kill me at once. The 
Lord's tidings are plucked out of me by this disease. It alone has now the 
dominion over me." 


I said, "Do you remember that old dream229 of yours?" 
He said, "Do you speak of that of the boats?" 
I said, "Yes." 


He replied, "Oh! I do not forget it. I see clearly now that the boat is my 
faith, which has now sunk into the water. And the dogs which I saw are 
now devouring me." 


I said, "But if your Lord is now your enemy, who will save you?" 


He replied, "No. I am now dead altogether. I do not think that I am still a 
man who can enter into a new position, which I do not in the least 
understand.249 I do not know what I am. Attend, for I am aman who 
loves my children dearly. But now I do not care whether they are alive or 
not. The great thing is this disease alone." 


He continued, "And now I begin to go out by night, having an internal 
intimation about medicine; 241 it is said, "The medicine is in such a place; 
go and dig it up.' I go out and reach the place, but do not find the 


239 This dream was recorded at the time. He dreamt that he was crossing a river with Umpengula in a boat. When 
they were in the middle of the river, without any apparent cause, the bottom of the boat opened and let him 
through, and, after struggling for a time in the water, he found himself on a sandbank in the midst of the stream, 
and saw Umpengula on the other side, he having reached without difficulty the place of their destination. All this 
time he seemed to himself as one dead, though not deprived of sensation—that is, he thought he had died. He 
found himself surrounded by huge dogs, which appeared ready to devour him, and many black people, among 
whom he observed his own mother, who expressed her wonder at finding him among them.—This is just one of 
those prophetic dreams which is suggested to a man by his own thoughts and wishes, and which help on its own 
fulfilment by placing before his mind during sleep a distinct tableau of the future such as whilst awake he would 
be afraid to form for himself. 

240 That is, he no longer understands the Christian faith, and does not believe it can again enter him; or that he 
can change again. 

241 Lit., Having had a charge given me respecting a medicine, or plant possessed of medical properties. The 
charge, of course, being supposed to be given by the Itongo. 





medicine; 242 I merely walk up and down, and at length return. This is my 
present state. 


"There are many things which I seem to see, but when I go to them I 
cannot see them. At length it happened one day very early in the 
morning, I was told to go and dig up some medicine. I went to the place, 
but did not see the medicine, and came back again. When I reached 
home, it was said, 'Why have you left the medicine? it is that which you 
saw. Go and dig it up.' At length I went to the place and dug it up. Again I 
threw it away, for I did not know what to do with it. I was told to go and 
dig up another medicine on the Isithlutankungu. I refused, and I have 
not been to this day. 


"But the great thing is meat; it is said constantly, 'Let a bullock be 
killed.'243 It is as though I could eat meat daily. This disease longs for 
meat; but I will not kill cattle. 


"I am harassed by the dogs; it is as if where I am the dogs must not be 
beaten; I am greatly afraid of the noise. And it is as though I could not 
look on a diviner; he may come, I am at once in a dying state, and fall 
down and die. It is this, then, that troubles me. And now! no longer love 
any one. My heart no longer loves2“4 men. It is as though I could stay 
where it is perfectly still—where there is not the least sound. When you 
tell me to return, I do not know where I could stay, for the bell of our 
village sounds again and again. I do not like such a sound as that; I am 
much afraid. I shall not stay. I shall be driven away by the bell." 


And then we spoke of his return, I saying, "Come home, if you are ill 
here; your wife, not seeing you, does not suppose at all that you are 
under medical treatment. To her way of thinking, you have merely 
forsaken her; therefore when her father comes he will come and take her 
away with him. You know yourself that our wives talk, and although a 
man is not sick, they tell us that if a husband rebels and returns to a 
heathen life, attracted by its pleasant things, yet his wife, because she 
does not know any pleasant things of heathen life, will at once separate 


242 Tt is said to be thus with those who are about to be diviners; they are often deceived before they learn to 
comprehend the voices of the Itongo by which they are called. 

243 Not that he likes meat; he eats only a small quantity; but it is the custom with such people to ask to have 
sacrifices continually made to the Amatongo. It is therefore common when these symptoms first manifest 
themselves to seek means for laying the Itongo, lest the frequent sacrifices demanded should impoverish them. 
244 That is, ina dream. 





from him, and not die with the death with which another wilfully kills 
himself. Do you not know that our wives say thus?" 


He assented and said, "Yes. Hannah came here some days ago. She told 
me to get rid of this disease. And if I did not get rid of it, we should 
separate. I answered her and asked, 'What is meant by getting rid of it? 
Am I fond of it? Did I produce it? O, I do not know how the disease can 
be got rid of. The disease is master of the sick man.' And so we separated. 
And I am now about to return home for that saying of hers, 'If the 
disease does not cease we shall separate.' I will now come back, that my 
wife see for herself that which can get rid of the disease. I cannot fix the 
day. You will see me when I come. My body is in pain, for on the night 
before you came I saw you coming to me, but you were white men. A 
white man hurt me; he came in here and struck me on the thigh which 
was broken and broke it again. I arose and threw ashes over him. I am ill 
from that then. I cannot tell you the day. 


"I am not ill every day. Some days I am quite well, especially on Sunday. 
On Sunday, although I no longer know it is Sunday, I am very well. I now 
know by my body that it is Sunday. Such then is my disease. 


"Go. I will accompany you; I will come back from the top of the hill." 


So then we went with him. But he now goes naked, and wears the 
umuntsha. I just caught sight of his umuntsha; the hinder part was 
black. 


Further, I asked him, "Why did you leave home unknown to our Teacher, 
who is a doctor of all diseases, without telling him?" 


He replied, "I did not tell him, for I was afraid, and said, 'If I tell him, he 
will say I am mad, and seize me and send me to Pietermaritzburg, and I 
shall stay there a long time.' I feared that then, and did not tell him, 
thinking, 'O, since a mad man destroys people's property, and I do no 
harm, but my sickness is an injury to myself only;—O, no, let me not tell 
him. It may be I shall get well if I find doctors for myself. Let me go.' So I 
went away." 


So we left, and separated from him at a place above the village. He 
walked without limping; his thigh has not dried up, it is of the same 
length as the other. But when he is going down hill, it is evident that he is 





aman who has been injured. But when he goes up hill, he looks like all 
other men. 


There are only three kinds of food that he eats—meat, and the dregs of 
beer mixed with boiled maize; if these cannot be had he eats wild herbs. 
That is the food on which he lives. He does not put amasi into his mouth 
by any means; he dislikes it, and it disagrees with him. 


Again, once at night he was told to awake and go down to the river, and 
he would find an antelope caught in a Euphorbia tree; and to go and take 
it. "So," said he, "I awoke. When I had set out, my brother, 
Umankamane, followed me." He threw a stone and struck an aloe. J ames 
was frightened, and ran back to him and chided him, saying, "Why did 
you frighten me when I was about to lay hold on my antelope." That was 
the end of it, and he was not again told by any thing to go and fetch the 
antelope. They went home, there being nothing there. 


James's people say they are of a family who are very sensitive, and 
become doctors. There are two of his brothers in Zululand who are 
doctors. J ames told me, saying, "Heber came to us on his arrival from 
Zululand; he told me that my brothers in Zululand are now doctors, So- 
and-so and So-and-so." And so J ames said, "He then is the man who 
brought this disease on me. Whilst he was telling me I was seized with a 
fearful dread. I did not answerhi m, but remained silent. I am nowill 
because he spoke of what I myself was experiencing; but I did not speak 
of it, for I did not know what disease it was. He made me understand; 
and I understand it to this day." 


It is said that J ames's father, Ukokela, was the steward of the Zulu king. 
But he was seized with the disease which precedes the power to divine. 
The king was angry when he heard it. He ate up all his cattle. That was 
the medicine which cured Ukokela. ‘That was the end of it. 


Others are doctors here in the country of the English. His sisters have the 
initiatory symptoms; there are many who have J ames's disease. Some 
have the Itongo laid. With others the disease ceases of its own accord; it 
is tired, and leaves them. Another, not one of James's relatives, I heard. 
Ujojo mention her; she was a girl of the Abambo, the daughter of 
Unoponya; it is said, she was affected, and did as J ames does. But she 
was treated by many doctors. They could not cure her; she still went to 





the mountains, and did not stay at home; she was a married woman. At 
length she was treated by Ujojo, the son of Umanzezulu; he cured her. 
He killed two goats—or, rather, a sheep and a goat; the goat was white, 
the sheep black. He treated her with them; the black sheep made the 
Itongo indistinct, and no longer bright; the white goat made the Itongo 
white and bright, that it might make her see clearly.2*5 So he laid the 
Itongo, and she went home; he caused her to live at home. And she is 
now a human being. It is said, for a long time she lived in the mountains. 
But it is now no longer apparent that she ever did so. 


The diviners tell J ames that he too is beginning, and will soon bea 
doctor. But they say he must not be treated with black medicines to lay 
the Itongo, for he will die; he must be just left alone. His friends 
therefore do not know what to do, since it is said, he will die. They 
merely look on. The diviners' word is their law; they can on no account 
go beyond it. 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


How to distinguish Snakes which are Amatongo from common Snakes. 


THE snakes into which men turn are not many; they are distinct and well 
known. They are the black Imamba, and the green Imamba, which is 
called Inyandezulu. Chiefs turn into these. Common people turn into the 
Umthlwazi, and chieftainesses. Another snake is called Ubulube or 
Inkwakwa, and another Umzingandhlu; common people turn into these 
only. 


These snakes are known to be human beings when they enter a hut; they 
do not usually enter by the doorway. Perhaps they enter when no one is 
there, and go to the upper part of the hut, and stay there coiled up. A 
snake of this kind does not eat frogs or mice; it remains quiet, until some 
one sees it and calls others; it is not afraid so as to run away, and it is left 
alone. Some say, "Let it be killed." Others say, "What, kill a man?" 


245 This, as it is told in the text, is not clear. It appears that the doctor pursued two systems of treatment, with 
opposite objects. And this was really the case. He first tried the "darkening" system, by using together with the 
black sheep other medicines possessed of a darkening power; but not succeeding, he tried the opposite system— 
the "brightening" plan, that is, he acted subtlely, making the Itongo bright and clear, and willing to come near the 
patient, and then by suddenly again resorting to the "darkening" system, he made the Itongo dark for ever, and so 
"the spirit was laid," and has never appeared since. 





If the snake has a scar on the side, someone, who knew a certain dead 
man of that place who also had such a scar, comes forward and says, "It 
is So-and-so. Do you not see the scar on his side?" It is left alone, and 
they go to sleep. 


During the night the chief of the village dreams, and the dead man says 
to him, "Do you now wish to kill me? Do you already forget me? I 
thought I would come and ask for food; and do you kill me? I am So-and- 
so." 


In the morning he tells his dreams, and says, "Let a sin-offering be 
sacrificed, lest the Itongo be angry and kill us." They fetch a bullock or 
goat; and pray and eat the flesh. They look, and the snake is no longer 
there. It has now entirely disappeared. 


A mere snake, when it comes into a hut, looks from side to side, and is 
afraid of men; and it is killed because it is known to be a wild snake. 


A snake is also known by its mere appearance to be an animal, even 
though it does not look from side to side, because it is neither an 
Imamba?46 that is aman, nor the Inyandezulu,24’ which is known to bea 
man. Those which are men and those which are not, are distinguished by 
their colour. The Puffadder, the Ivuzamanzi, the Inthlangwana, and the 
grey and spotted Imamba, are known to be mere beasts. It is impossible 
for them to be ever men; they never become men; they are always beasts. 
And those which are men are always men; as soon as they are seen they 
are known to be men; and truly they speak in dreams; and even if they 
do not, it is known that they are men. 


Those which are men are known by their frequenting huts, and by their 
not eating mice, and by their not being frightened at the noise of men; 
they are always observed not to be afraid of the shadow of a man; neither 
does a snake that is an Itongo excite fear in men, and there is no feeling 
of alarm as though there was a wild beast in the house; but there is a 
happy feeling, and it is felt that the chief of the village has come. When 
men see it, it is as though it said as they look at it, "Be not afraid. It is I." 
So they are able at all times to associate with it. 


246 That is, the black imamba. 
247 Or green imamba. There is besides a spotted green, and grey Imamba. 





If it has been killed by someone who is ignorant, it comes to life again, 
and has the marks of the rod on its body by which it was killed; and 
complains in a dream of the treatment it has received. And after that a 
sin- offering is sacrificed. This, then, is how snakes are distinguished. 


He who had a scar is recognised by that; and he who had but one eye is 
recognised by the snake into which he has turned having one eye also; 
and another is recognised by the marks of injuries; and a lame man is 
known by the lameness of the snake. That is how they are known, for 
men usually have some marks, and the snakes into which they turn have 
similar marks. The man who had no mark speaks in dreams. And if it is 
seen that it is an Itongo, but it has no mark, it is said to be a man, but we 
do not know who it is. He reveals himself by speaking. This is how they 
are known. 


Again, if a snake which is an Itongo lies on its back, with it belly 
upwards, it is a cause of alarm, and it is said something of consequence is 
about to happen,—cr, the village is about to be destroyed. The people 
sacrifice and pray, and go to a diviner, and he tells them why the Itongo 
has done as it has. They do as they are directed. 


If a snake coils around a vessel and will not allow anyone to take it, the 
people bring a sacrifice and worship, and it goes away. 


And if a snake which is an Itongo enters a house rapidly,248 it is known to 
be the Itongo of a man who was a liar whilst he lived. And he is still a 
liar. They sacrifice something to such an Itongo. 


This is what I know about the Amatongo. 
UMPENGULA MBANDA. 





Men turn into many kinds of Animals. 


IT is said that men turn into many kinds of animals. It is said that one 
becomes a wasp; another an isalukazana;249 another an 
imamba; 25° another an inyandezulu; 2°! but the greater number turn 


248 Rapidly, or rather, without any shame,—arbitrarily, as one that has a right to do as he likes, whose will is his 
law. 

249 Tsalukazana, a kind of lizard. 

250 Tmamba, a poisonous snake. 





into the umthlwazi,252 which may be green or brown. As regards the two 
kinds of umthlwazi, a person may allow that they are men, because they 
do not stare fiercely like the other four. The umthlwazi is not afraid of a 
man, it moves slowly; if a person sees it lying, it remains quiet until 
many come and look at it; and if they arouse it, it moves slightly, and 
again remains quiet. 


Therefore it is said to be an Itongo, for it never bites any one; it is a beast 
which is less fierce than all others. The green and brown kinds resemble 
each other in gentleness. 


And the others, although they are called Amatongo, yet the eyes do not 
get accustomed to them,?53 for they belong to a kind of animal which 
bites. The imamba which frequents open places, and those which 
frequent houses, are not distinguishable by colour; their colour is the 
same, their eyes are alike; and when they are in an open place, their stare 
is of the same character—the stare of an enemy, which makes one afraid; 
and a man does not pluck up courage by saying, "This snake is an Itongo. 
I can approach it." No; he says it is an Itongo when he is at a distance 
from it, without approaching near to it. But we say the umthlwazi is an 
Itongo, and go up to it. 


But the imambha is said especially to be chiefs; the isalukazana, old 
women; and the umthlwazi, common people. As regards the wasp, it is 
not clear that it is an Itongo, because it appears to a man; it is as it were 
an Itongo because it is sent; it is an Itongo through being seen, and so it 
is Said to be an Itongo; for people say of it, it resembles something that 
has been sent. 





The order in which the Amatongo are worshipped. 


ALL the Amatongo are called upon by the name of the first Itongo who is 
known. It is called just as a nation is called after a certain person; ours is 
the nation of the Amapepete. The family name is Gwala, the first man, 
that is, the Unkulunkulu of the Amapepete. It is he who is the head of the 


251 Tnyandezulu, a poisonous snake, the green imamba. 

252 Umhlwazi, a harmless snake. 

253 They do not become common in the eyes, that is, so as to be approached familiarly,—the eyes do not get 
accustomed to them. 





whole nation; we pray by his name. And when we sacrifice we say, "Ye 
people of Gwala, come all of you to eat. Behold your food." 


But now since there are diviners we no longer begin in this way; for it is 
known who among the dead has caused disease; he is known by 
enquiring of the diviners; they tell us, "Since So-and-so is ill, he is made 
ill by So-and-so, one of your people. You know him; he says, how is it 
that when you have food you forget him?" ‘Therefore he is called upon 
first, and it is said, "So-and-so, son of So-and-so," he being lauded by his 
laud- giving names; then they proceed to his father, and he too is 
mentioned in connection with the disease; and so in time they come to 
the last; and so there is an end, when it is said, "Ye people of Gwala, who 
did so and so" (his great deeds being mentioned), "come all of you." 


Such then is the distinction between Amatongo. They are distinguished, 
because it is one among them which causes the disease. The others say 
nothing. So he is called upon first, as though he complained saying, 
“How is it that my name is no longer mentioned?" That is how it is. 


J ust as with us, our uncle was ill; the diviners said, "He is made ill by his 
brother, because he says, 'In that village when they have food, I am no 
longer remembered;' and he asks, 'How is it that you do not begin with 
him when you call on the Amatongo?" 


The Amatongo continually trouble men on that account. Each one of 
them constantly puts in a claim, that each may have his own cattle 
[sacrificed for him individually], though the names of all be called upon. 
And a certain one remembers they never worship him first by killing for 
him a certain cow; and he says, "I will reveal myself by disease." 


This then is the word about making a distinction between the Amatongo. 
UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


Tale of an Imamba. 


THE account of the Imamba which is the Itongo of our people among the 
Amapepete. The chief of that nation was Umaziya.2>* That chief became 


254 Umaziya.—The z pronounced like z in azure. 





an Imamba when he went out of his human body. He was killed by the 
Abambo. When the people were scattered from the country of the 
Amazulu, they wished to come here to the English. But he had been dead 
for some time. It was his son, Umyeka, who remained in his father's 
place, and his brother too, Umgwaduyana, died, and left two sons, one 
named Umadikane, and the younger one, Ubafako. 


But at the time of the scattering of the people the lad Ubafako had a bad 
sore on his thigh; they were then living in the open country and had 
quitted their homes, when he was ill with that sore; and it had been 
already treated with medicines; but the medicines would not adhere, and 
the sore increased continually. At length it happened one day, as they 
were living in the temporary booths erected in their flight, an Imamba 
entered; the child was asleep; the people started up and were frightened 
when they saw the beast enter the house; but it neither took any notice of 
them nor was in the least afraid, but pressed onward to go up to the 
child; the mother now cried out, "The snake will kill the child." 


But it was already known that it was the chief; but they had not any 
courage on that account, for he had now a different body, to which they 
were not accustomed,—the body of a beast. It reached the child and 
placed its mouth on the sore, and remained still a little while, and then 
departed and went out of the house. 


After that they went to the diviners, that they might hear what was the 
meaning of so great an omen. But the doctors said, "It is your chief; he 
comes to heal the child of his son." 


So the people waited in patience; and the sore contracted, and at length 
healed. 


And it used constantly to happen, when they were travelling towards this 
country, when they had set out, the Imamba too was seen where they 
crossed at the fords of rivers; it used to cross lower down constantly; 
until they reached Table Mountain, where it still was when his son, 
Umyeka, went down to the Inanda, flying from the Dutch. 


But the chief?55 refused, saying, "I will not go to a country by the sea. I 
shall stay here, and eat grasshoppers."256 And so indeed it was. At length 


255 That is, the imamba,—the dead chief. 





Umyeka was very ill, and it was said to him in a dream, "Why did you 
forsake your father?25’ He is calling the people; let them return." But 
they would not agree, fearing their feud with the Dutch, for Umyeka had 
stolen their cattle.258 


So it was until our eldest uncle went up to our father, 259 who was 
younger than our own father. Our father departed, leaving our eldest 
uncle, and returned to the old site of our chief's great kraal. But he was 
on the other side of the stream to it; he did not build on the old site, but 
dug there only. Until on a certain day our father whilst asleep dreamt the 
chief was talking with him. And as at that time it was winter, and the 
water was very cold, he said to him, "Unggqokqwane, it would be well for 
you to make a bridge for me, that I may cross on it and come home; for I 
am cold, and the water makes me colder still." 


And truly I heard my father calling me and saying, "My child, come, let 
us go yonder to the ford which leads to the old site of Umzimvubu, the 
village of the Nembala chief, and make there a bridge for the chief to 
cross over." And truly we cut down many mimosa trees and elephant 
trees, and laid them across the stream, and poured earth on the top of 
them. 


A few days after, for I was then the herd-boy who closed the cattle pen, I 
put off for a long time going to close it, until it was dark; and did not set 
out to do it until the usual time had passed. As I was going, I saw yonder 
something glistening on the poles with which the gateway was closed. 
But I did not trouble myself as to what it was. I went in a hurry, wishing 
to close the gateway at once, for I left them about to eat amasi in the 
house. Therefore I wished to close the gateway at once. But I took the 
first pole; it was heavy, I could not raise it; and it was the same with 
another; the poles were too heavy for me. I began to examine intently 
into the cause why the poles were too heavy, since they were old poles. I 
looked intently, and forsooth it was a great snake which was lying on 
them. I shouted. They came out of the house, and asked what it was. I 
replied, "Here is a snake." 


256 It is to be understood that this was said to the son in a dream. 

257 That is, forsake the place whore his Itongo revealed itself. 

258 Tt is supposed by the narrator that this tribe stole at least a thousand head of cattle from the Dutch. 

259 Both the Ubabakazi, eldest uncle, and the Ubaba, father, were uncles. There were three brothers. The eldest is 
here called Ubabakazi; the second, the father, was dead; the youngest, here called father, had charge of the family 
of the second. 





My father came immediately, and looked intently, and said, "Do not 
close the gateway." I enquired, "What is it?" He said, "It is the chief." I 
said, "What, this snake?" He said, "Yes." 


We returned to the house. In the morning he told us, saying, "The chief 
asks why you were afraid of him. Did he not tell us to make a bridge, that 
he might cross?" 


Then my father gave praises, praising the snake with the laud-giving 
names which the chief had whilst living; praising in concert with our 
grandmother, the mother of my father. For such is the custom with us. 
The Itongo dwells with the great man, and speaks with him; and when 
worship is performed at a house, it is the chief man, and the oldest old 
woman, who knew those who are dead, who worship. 


Under these circumstances, one of the chief's kraal at length came up to 
where we were living; and we lived together till Ungoza came and turned 
us out by the direction of Usomseu. We were scattered, and went to other 
places. That, then, is a thing which I saw. 


After that Umyeka, the chief, came up. The people said, "Let us go to the 
old dwelling to call the chief, the present chief's father; for the village is 
perishing because the chief did not consent to go down to the coast." So 
then they brought a dun-coloured cow in the afternoon; and all the chief 
men, both old and young, were assembled. They sang a song of their 
father which used to be sung on great festivals, to arouse him to the 
recollection that his children were truly in trouble because he was not 
among them. This is the song which was sung:— 


"Dig for2®0 the chief, and watch our gardens which are at Isiwandiye.261 
"Those words are naught. 

Dig for the chief, and watch our gardens which are at Isiwandiye. 

Those words are naught. 

Which are at Isiwandiye, I-i-i-zi2°°—which are at Isiwandiye. 

Those words are naught." 


260 | imel’—dig for, not known for whom, but probably, as here translated, the chief. 

261 Asesiwandiye—Isiwandiye for Isiwandile. The name of a place, as if of a place where there were many gardens. 
262 Those words are naught,—that is, we object to dig at Isiwandile. 

263 ]-j-i-zi—Z in zi pronounced as in azure. This chorus is used for the purpose of emphatically asserting the 
subject of the song. 





A large circle was formed outside the old site. They danced. There were 
there also all the women with beer, and the damsels. At length they 
separated when the sun was going down and it was raining, and they 
went home to our village, for the abundance of beer was fearful; so they 
consumed beer and meat, and sang hut-songs. 264 


In the midst of these doings, one of the young men, named Umathlati, 
went out; on his return he said, "The chief has come, even whilst we are 
singing. There he is, coiled up on the house." A hole was made in the 
house, that he might look on at the singing. They sang until it was near 
morning, rejoicing exceedingly because it was said, "The Idhlozi of our 
people has now united with us; our village will stand." Thus then it was. 
That is the end of the tale. 


And the place where the snake stayed was in the fence of the cattle-pen; 
and it may be even in the great house; and it was said that the many 
snakes which were in the village belonging to the great house, were the 
chief's attendants which accompanied him; they were said to be the men 
who were killed at the same time as the chief. After that he disappeared 
on the arrival of the chief's kraal; and was no longer seen frequently at 
our kraal, but only occasionally. 


The imamba is the Itongo of the great house; the common people do not 
become izimamba, they become imithlazi; this snake is green and white 
on its belly, and has a very small head. Its custom is, when looking at a 
man, not to look like an animal which fears to be killed; it looks without 
alarm; and many people may gather around an umthlazi. And even if a 
man touches it with a stick, it does not run away, but just moves. The 
umthlwazi is much tamer than other snakes; it moves about the whole 
house, and fears nothing, and it is seen in the roof, and it remains among 
the garments; and a man takes up his garment gently and leaves the 
snake on the ground, and it does nothing. It is said to be an Itongo. 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


Removing from one country to another. 


264 The umkcwayo is a song which is sung in the hut, the singers sitting and accomanying the song with regulated 
motions of the body. 





WHEN we are about to go to another country, if the people do not see 
the Itongo at the new village, it having staid behind, a branch of umpafa 
is cut, and perhaps they take a bullock with them, and go to sacrifice it at 
the old site; they give thanks, and call on the Itongo, and sing those 
songs which he used to sing whilst living; this is a sign of weeping for 
him, to excite pity, so that he may say, "Truly, my children are lonely 
because they do not see me." And the branch is dragged when they set 
out, and they go with it to the new village. Perhaps the snake follows; 
perhaps it refuses, giving reasons why it does not wish to go to that place, 
speaking to the eldest son in a dream; or it may be to an old man of the 
village; or the old queen. 


Royal Attendants. 


AMANXUSA are people of a chief like servants, who go about in 
company with him; and even when the chief is dead, and especially if he 
has been killed together with his Amanxusa, they go with him, that they 
may prepare things before hand, and get food for him. It was especially 
the case with us at first, when a chief died, he did not die alone; for at 
first the bodies of the dead were burnt, and when a chief died, and they 
went from their home to dispose of the remains, they took shields and 
adorned themselves with their military ornaments; and when they came 
to the place where the remains of the chief were to be burnt, they cut 
down much firewood; and as there were oxen there too, the chief ox with 
which he made royal festivals was killed with him, that it might die with 
him. When the fire was kindled, the chief was put in; and then his 
servants were chosen, and put into the fire after the chief; the great men 
followed, they were taken one by one. They said, "So-and-so is fit to go 
with the chief." When the fire began to sink down, they said, "Put the fire 
together, So-and-so." And when he was putting the firewood together, 
they cast him in; they went and took all the great men one by one from 
the chief houses of the chief's brothers, and from those who were not his 
brothers. Many people were killed on that day. Such then are the 
Amanxusa. 


When a chief dies the people conceal their children; some saying, "I 
know that if I let my child go to the place where the king has died, he will 
never come back again." So they usually conceal them. Others too feign 





sickness, and cause the report of their sickness to be spread abroad in all 
directions; they say, "So-and-so is very ill indeed." 


When the chief is entirely consumed, they take the ashes and throw them 
into a pool of the river. 


Amanxusa are men who used to wait upon Utshaka. And after his death 
all the great men who used to wait on him, when they died, joined him 
that they might wait on him. It is said there are many snakes among the 
Amazulu; these snakes are Amanxusa; when Utshaka is seen, then too 
are seen the snakes; for it is said he is a large imamba; be is seen 
continually, followed by snakes; and they are all said to be Amanxusa. It 
is said that he was once seen fighting with Udingane, when both were 
dead; they fought a long time, until at length a very great number went 
out to see the fight. It is said Umpande wished to help Utshaka and kill 
Udingane, because Udingane had wished to kill Umpande, but 
Undhlela2® saved him. 


The Amanxusa remain in the chief house of our chief among the 
Amapepete. The Amanxusa used to remain in Usokane's266 house, a 


great man. One day a woman said, "I am troubled. I am sometimes 
unable even to put down a vessel, there being always snakes in the way." 
Those who knew them said, "They are Amanxusa of the chief; people 
who were living with the chief before he died." 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


Izalukazana. 
THE lizard is said to be the Itongo of an old woman. 


There is a tale about the isalukazana, an animal which resembles the 
intulwa; but it is not an intulwa; it is a kind of isibankhwa; but the 
isibankhwa is smooth, and purple on its back, and whitish on its belly. 
But the isalukazana is rather ugly, and very rough; it is not liked; and it is 
active, and runs away quickly. But it does not commonly run away, but 
hides itself. And if a man sees it on this side of any thing, it at once goes 


265 An officer under Udingane. 
266 A very old man, who had grown up with Umaziya, the king. 





round to the opposite side. If you see it first, it makes haste to go round 
to the other side. If you point it out to another, saying, "I saw an animal 
here," it is already hidden on the other side. He may say, "Let us look;" 
but it sees the shadow of the man as soon as it appears, and turns back in 
the opposite direction. Until he disputes, saying, "How is it that one so 
old as you tells lies?" And the one who saw it appears foolish, for he no 
longer sees it. They may see it if they separate, and one stands still, and 
the other goes round the tree; for so they see it; when it runs away from 
one of them, it appears to the other. 


If it is seen in the house, it hides itself among the wattles, or it may be on 
the post of the house; perhaps an old person sees it, but says nothing, not 
wishing to make much of the affair; for they say an old person is wicked 
if he see a thing which is like an omen. He troubles the people; they will 
be smitten with fear, and continue to think of that which has been seen. 
If something bad happens in the village, the isalukazana is seen 
continually in the same place, and it is said to prognosticate death. Then 
he who sawit says, "For some days I have seen an isalukazana in So-and- 
so's hut. I said nothing will come of it; and hid what I had seen. But now 
since the evil has come, it is proper that it should be known." 


Some say, "Let us go to the diviner." Others say, "What do we want? See, 
there is the omen come of its own accord. It is proper to get something if 
there is such a thing, to send away the isalukazana." And so they sacrifice 
a goat or a Calf. 


These animals are called isalukazana [little old women]. It is not said to 
be the Itongo of a man or of a child; but the Itongo of some old woman. 
Neither is it called by the name of any particular person. It is merely 
called isalukazana; it is not known who the isalukazana is. 


But these lizards are hateful to black men; they are not like the Itongo 
which is a snake; for when they see an isalukazana, they are troubled 
because they know that it is an omen of future evil,—that evil comes in 
its train. Perhaps it appears, and then much fever occurs in the village, 
which carries off many people. And that is said to be in the train of the 
isalukazana; or a man is stabbed in battle, after an isalukazana has been 
seen in his house. And so that too is said to be something which has 
come in the train of the isalukazana. 





But we heard this tale from our grandmother, our father's mother; she 
told us about these lizards when I killed some in the cattle-pen with 
stones. For they are animals which are very fond of the sunshine during 
winter. When the sun rises you can find them sticking to a post, basking 
in the sun. So then when I killed them I told grandmother, saying, "I 
have killed some little rough lizards in the cattle-pen." Grandmother 
reproved me, saying, "Those lizards are chiefs of the village; they are not 
killed; they are reverenced." But we saw it was a mere wild animal; it 
became domestic from being called an Itongo by the people. But no evil 
consequences arose when I killed them; but when the men saw them, 
they constantly looked out for some evil to arise. 


If they are frequently seen, and disease arises, a bullock is sacrificed if 
there is one, and the people say, "Eat, and go home. What do you want 
here? Why are you an enemy come to destroy the village? Go home. Here 
is food for you. Eat and depart." But though they say thus, they do not 
depart; on the following day we still see them where they were the day 
before. But the old people are not afraid afterwards, for they say, "We are 
no longer guilty of aught, for we have paid a ransom. 


Crying at the Holes from which Medicines have been dug. 


IT is acustom with black doctors, for a doctor when digging up 
medicines, to dig worshipping the Itongo at the place where he is 
digging; he says, "Here is a bullock I may gain, ye people of ours. I dig up 
this medicine trusting in you, that you will give it power to take away the 
disease from the sick man, that I may become celebrated among the 
nations, as a great doctor, by your power, ye people of ours." 


He digs up the medicine, then, with a pure heart, expecting the man to 
get well. But when he has applied his medicines, the people try to eat 
him up by craft, and say, "Let us tell him that I took his medicine, but 
gained no relief. It was as though I had taken nothing but corn." For it is 
common among black men to conceal the power of medicines; they are 
but few who praise them. In consequence of this craft there came to be 
appointed secret spies. The doctor says to aman, "So-and-so, do you go 
and listen for me. There is my medicine. I know that the people will 





conceal its efficacy, and say it was useless, for they are slow in giving me 
a bullock. I therefore appoint you to look out for me." 


So then when he has treated the patient, he waits to hear what happens, 
that he may know how heis. And when he hears him say, "O, Son of So- 
and-so, I am still ill; as yet I am in pain all over; and as to that medicine 
of yours, it was as if I had only eaten corn." So the owner of the medicine 
wonders who understands its action in the human body, when he hears 
the man denying that it even brought any thing away, saying, "No; there 
came away nothing but water." But his spy tells him that his medicine 
worked well in the man; that the people deceive him, and the man now 
goes to wedding- dances and to beer- drinkings; that he is quite well. But 
it is hard for him give a bullock; he makes more of the disease which 
remains than of the health which has been restored. 


At length the doctor says, "So-and-so, since you refuse to give mea 
bullock, I shall now remember the holes where I dug up the medicine 
which has cured you; and cry there. Something will happen to you, if you 
eat my bullock deceitfully. Do not say I am a sorcerer. Keep the bullock. I 
no longer wish to have it." 


If he is really deceiving him, he refuses, saying, "O, Son of So-and-so, for 
my part I do not say the disease has beaten you; I say you are my doctor, 
although I took your medicine without feeling any effects from it; yet it 
feels as if my body was about to be that of a man, if you persevere in 
getting medicines for me. I am your bullock. How do you think, if I get 
well, I can hide myself? Do not talk about crying at the holes where you 
dug up the medicines. You will kill me if you do so. J ust doctor me. Your 
bullock is ready for you." 


If he does not agree with him, the doctor awakes in the morning with his 
heart much pained because he hears from witnesses that he has really 
helped the man; but he will not allow that he has been helped. So he goes 
to the holes where he dug up the medicines, and scrapes away the earth 
and sheds tears, and tells the Amatongo of his trouble, saying. "Why are 
you eaten up by aman whom I have cured? Let the truth appear. Let not 
my bullock be eaten by a living man; let the power of my medicines be 
evident, and not be a mere vain thing. I tell you, the medicines were 
yours. I cured him by your power. Is it pleasant to have your cattle 
eaten?" 





He says this weeping. For it is said if the holes where the medicines were 
dug up be opened and the doctor weeps there, the man will be ill and die, 
if he has really concealed the power of the medicines. ‘Thus it is. With us 
it is a fearful thing that the doctor should go to the hole to cry; and it is 
said if he does so he calls down death on the patient. This, then, is what 
is meant by crying at the holes. 


Sneezing. 


AMONG black men sneezing is said to be a lucky sign that a person will 
now be restored to health. He returns thanks after sneezing, saying, "Ye 
people of ours, I have gained that prosperity which I wanted. Continue to 
look on me with favour." Sneezing reminds a man that he should name 
the Itongo of his people without delay, because it is the Itongo which 
causes him to sneeze, that he may perceive by sneezing that the Itongo is 
with him. 

If a man is ill and does not sneeze, those who come to see him ask 
whether he has sneezed or not. They ask that they may take heart and 


believe that the disease will pass away. If he has not sneezed, they 
murmur, saying, "The disease is great." 


And if a child sneezes, it is said to it, "Grow!" meaning by this that it 
should continually advance in prosperity. It is a sign of a man's health, 
and that the Itongo is with him. 


So then sneezing among black men gives a man strength to remember 
that the Itongo has entered into him and abides with him. And he 
returns thanks with great joy, having no doubt about it. 


When a man, on sneezing, says, "Chiefs," it is because he does not like to 
say, 'So-and-so of our people," because he does not know who it is of the 
Amatongo who has bestowed on him the benefit; therefore he puts them 
all together and says, "Chiefs, do not turn your back on me." When he 
says, "My father," the man who speaks sneezes, perhaps, shortly after his 
father's death, and his heart does not yet forget him; and so he says, 
"Father, look upon me, that I may be blessed in such matters as at 
present I have not." 





Or if his mother has lately died he says in like manner, "My mother, do 
not turn thy back on me." He says, "My fathers," uniting in one all the 
Amatongo of his people, the brothers of his fathers who are dead; and so 
he says, "Fathers, look upon me, and do not turn your back on me." And 
though they may not be in reality his father’s brothers, yet since they are 
dead they are now preservers, and therefore he says, "My fathers." 


The Amakxosa say, "Utikxo of our people, look upon me, and be ever 
with me, that I may live in prosperity." It is not known what they used to 
say before they used the word Utikxo, who is the Itongo of the 
Amakxosa.267 And now among the Amakxosa believers when they sneeze 
no longer say to the Itongo "Father," but, "Preserver, look upon me," or, 
“Creator of heaven and earth." Thus a change has taken place. 





WHEN aman among black men sneezes, he says, "I am now blessed. The 
Idhlozi is with me; it has come to me. Let me hasten and praise it, for it 
is it which causes me to sneeze. As I have sneezed, I will see the things 
for which it is proper for me to praise the spirits of the dead belonging to 
our family, and say, 'Ye of such a place, which did such and such great 
actions, I ask of you that I may get cattle and children and wives, and 
have children by them, that your name may not perish, but it may still be 
said, That is the village of So-and-so yonder. For if I have no children, it 
will not be said, That is the village of So-and-so yonder. If I am alone, it 
may be I shall live long on the earth; if I have no children, at my death 
my name will come to an end; and you will be in trouble when you have 
to eat grasshoppers; for at the time of my death my village will come to 
an end, and you will have no place into which you can enter; you will 
die268 of cold on the mountains. Other Amadhlozi bless their people. And 
I too say, "Give me abundantly; do not forget me. Why are you unable to 
give me, I being alone? If we were many, how would it be?" 


267 Utikxo is supposed to be a word not originally used by the nations who speak the alliterative class of language; 
but to be derived from the Hottentot Tikqwa. It is now, however, used by the Amakxosa generally, whether 
Christian or not. But it is not known when the word was first introduced among them, or what have been the 
causes of its being universally adopted. 

268 He does not speak of the actual death of the Amatongo; for the people believe that the Amatongo do not die, 
but of their suffering from cold. In another place we read of killing an imamba which was the Itongo of Udingane. 
Under such circumstances the people say, "I pind’ i vuke," It comes to life again. And they say it is the same 
identical snake which rises to life again, for if it had been killed by any particular wound, it will have the mark of 
the wound on its body. 





Vows to Sacrifice to the Amatongo. 


IF a person is ill, and there is not time to sacrifice an ox, for they have 
not been to a diviner, the father of the child addresses the Amatongo 
thus:—"If it is you, people of our house, who are doing this, I make a 
vow; behold there is such and such a bullock; let the child get well, that 
you may eat." Or he may not say "devote," but, "I set apart a bullock; 
there it is. Let the child get well." Or if he does not possess a bullock, the 
father cries, saying, "If you wish for food, why do you not cure my child, 
that I may go and get you a bullock, and kill it for you, that you may eat? 
How shall I know that it is you, if the child does not get well?" Or he may 
say, "I vow to you to go and fetch you a bullock," that is, "Wait for me; I 
am going to find you a bullock, and will bring it home for you." 


IT may be worth while to note the curious coincidence of thought among 
the Amazulu regarding the Amatongo or Abapansi, and that of the 
Scotch and Irish regarding the fairies or "good people." 


For instance, the "good people" of the Irish have ascribed to them in 
many respects the same motives and actions as the Amatongo. They call 
the living to join them, that is, by death; they cause disease which 
common doctors cannot understand, nor cure; they have their feelings, 
interests, partialities, and antipathies, and contend with each other 
about the living. The common people call them their friends or people, 
which is equivalent to the term abakubo given to the Amatongo. They 
reveal themselves in the form of the dead, and it appears to be supposed 
that the dead become "good poople," as the dead among the Amazulu 
become Amatongo: and in the funeral processions of the "good people," 
which some have professed to see, are recognised the forms of those who 
have just died; as Umkatshana saw his relatives among the 

Abapansi.269 And the power of holding communion with the "good 
people" is consequent on an illness, just as the power to divine among 
the natives of this country.270 


So also in the Highland Tales, a boy who had been carried away by the 
fairies, on his return to his home speaks of them as "our folks," which is 


269 See Nursery Tales of the Zulus. 
270 See Croker's Fairy Legends, especially "The Confessions of Tom Bourke,". 





equivalent to abakwetu, applied to the Amatongo.2”! And among the 
Highlanders they are called "the good people," "the folk." They are also 
said to "live underground," and are therefore Abapansi, or 
Subterraneans. 2” 


They are also, like the Abapansi, called ancestors. Thus "the Red Book of 
Clanrannald is said not to have been dug up, but to have been found 
on the moss. It seemed as if the ancestors sent it."273 





271 Campbell. Vol II., p. 56. 
272 Id., p. 65, 66. 
273 Id., Vol II., p. 106. 





DREAMS, ETC 


DREAMS, subjective apparitions, and similar psychical phenomena are 
in the native mind so intimately wrapped up with the Amatongo, that 
this is the proper place for considering their views on such matters, 
without which their views on the Amatongo would be incomplete. 


The Amatongo make revelations by Dreams. 


IF during sleep you dream of aman whom you do not thoroughly know 
to be of such a character that he may do you an injury; yet in your sleep 
you dream that he suddenly stabs you, not openly, but by stealth, when 
you awake you are much amazed and say, "Oh! Forsooth I thought such a 
one a really good man. And does he hate me? I thank the Itongo of our 
people which has revealed the man to me, that I may know him. Now I 
know him, for the Itongo has caused him to approach me. And he came 
to kill me. I do not know in what respect I have injured him." And you 
continue on your guard against the man, believing that the dream does 
not lie, but that there is something in the man with which you are not 
acquainted. 


Again, if in your sleep you dream of a beast pursuing you and trying to 
kill you, when you wake you wonder and say, "Howis this that I should 
dream of a wild beast pursuing me?" And if in the morning they are 
going to hunt, whether wild beasts or game, you go knowing that you are 
in jeopardy; you know that the Itongo brought the beast to you, that you 
might know that if you do not take care you may die. If you go to the 
hunt, you are on your guard. Perhaps you do not go, saying, 
"Isalakutshelwa hears through trouble.2”4 Let me stay at home." And you 
stay at home and take care of yourself, saying, "What do I want further, 
when the Itongo has already told me that I am going into danger?"2” 


Again, if during sleep you dream of returning to your people from whom 
you separated a long time ago; and see that So-and-so and So-and-so are 


274 Ts’-ala-‘kutshelwa, He who when told refuses to listen, hears in the time of trouble. A proverbial saying. 
Another form is, Ihlonga- ‘ndhlebe li zwa ngomopo, He who is without an ear hears in the time of trouble. 
275 Empini, lit., to an army, or enemy. 





unhappy; and when you wake your body is unstrung;276 you know that 
the Itongo has taken you to your people that you might see the trouble in 
which they are; and that if you go to them you will find out the cause of 
their unhappiness. And you continue listening and expecting to hear 
news if any one comes. And truly aman may come from the 
neighbourhood, and you ask after the welfare of your people. If he tells 
you they are in bad circumstances, you say, "O, I merely ask. I have 
already heard the news in my dream." And if one dies, and there is one 
who laughs at his death and does not mourn for him, and if the dead 
man return again and enquire of another who is still living, saying, "Does 
So-and-so laugh at my death because he will not die?" it is known by the 
dream that the other laughs. It is said the shade of the dead comes with 
the message. 


Further, among black men, when enemies are numerous, many people 
are saved by the Itongo; it comes in a dream; perhaps in the middle of 
the night a man dreams that one of his people who is dead wakes him, 
saying, '"So-and-so, awake, and take your children and cattle, and go 
away. An enemy is coming into this village." And through despising it 
and thinking it a mere dream, he goes to sleep. And the Itongo comes 


again and says, "Awake." And at length he cannot sleep well. And he 
begins to see there is something real in the dream. Perhaps just as he has 
got out of the way the enemy surrounds the village, and he hears the 
people crying. He then returns hearty thanks to the Itongo of his people. 


When a dead man comes he does not come in the form of a snake, nor as 
a mere shade; but he comes in very person, just as if he was not dead, 
and talks with the man of his tribe; and he does not think it is the dead 
man until he sees on awaking, and says, "Truly I thought that So-and-so 
was still living; and forsooth it is his shade which has come to me." And 
when he returns he has the same clothes on as those in which he died, 
and the clothes are known. 


Sometimes among black men a snake enters the house; when it is seen 
they call one another, saying, "There is a snake." All the people hurry to 
look at the snake if it does not run away. They say if it were a wild 
snake27’ it would run away when it sees men. But as it does not run away, 


276 Umzimba u mude, your body is long, that is, relaxed, unstrung. 
277 Ryasendhle, a wild snake, that is, not an Itongo. 





it is a tame snake.?78 Others say, "It is a beast; let it be killed." They 
dispute, and one kills it and throws it away. They go to sleep, and a 
dream comes, and the dead man says, "How is it that you kill me when 
you see me? It is me whom you have killed. I am So-and-so." The man 
awakes, and tells his dreams, and the people wonder. It is on this 
account, then, that they say that the Itongo is a snake. They say so 
because the dead man tells them in dreams that he is the snake which 
they have seen. 


Ecstasy and Dreams. 


ECSTASY is a state in which a man becomes slightly insensible. He is 
awake, but still sees things, which he would not see if he were not in a 
state of ecstasy. 


Undayeni was a clever man, who used to say he was able to see things 
afar off from him. He would sometimes see what was going on on the 
other side of a hill, and tell the people, saying, "There is a man coming by 
that path," whether it was a friend, or a stranger.” 


Sometimes in our country they hunted buffalo. If he had slept at night, 
he would awake in the morning and tell us, saying, "Sirs, if we go to hunt 
buffaloes to-day, we shall be lucky. I saw some buffaloes during the 
night; we were hunting them; they were just like cattle." ‘That was all 
such dreams made known to us. When we found the buffaloes, they were 
just like cattle, as he had told us; we killed them, and did not get so much 
as a scratch. 


On another occasion, if there was a hunt, the men having already agreed, 
saying, "Sirs, on such a day it is well for us to go and hunt buffaloes by 
such a river." They would agree, and when the morning arrived set out 
on their journey. As they were setting out he would say to them, "Sirs, 
but I have seen in my sleep, although we are going to hunt, do you hunt 
like men. For I say the buffaloes are full of rage." And truly it was so 
when they came up with them; although they did not kill any one, they 


278 Fyasekaya, a home snake, that is, an Itongo. 
279 That is, in the ecstatic state he could see that some one was coming, but could not see whether it was an 
acquaintance, or a stranger. 





tossed the men or dogs continually. But they went to the hunt made 
cautious by his dream; and escaped again and again by dodging. 


We noticed that although he was not an inyanga, yet his dreams were 
good. He was besides a brave man and courageous; if there were a 
buffalo in an open spot, where was no tree upon which a man could 
climb, he would say to the people, "Do you climb into the trees. I will go 
and draw him towards you, that we may kill him." But the people could 
not see that, but said, "How will he draw the buffalo towards us, for he 
cannot fly, and is not able to run fast? What will he do? How will he 
escape?" But he went to the buffalo, and began the attack by stabbing it, 
and then ran away to where the people were, and climbed into a tree; 
and if there were any men who had assagais, they killed it. 


The people used to say of him, that he was a diviner though he did not 
divine; for he said what was true; and diviners sometimes say what is not 
true. He was also an eloquent man, for what he said came to pass. 


It was said, the Amatongo of his own people and the Amatongo of his 
maternal uncle disagreed. Those of the maternal uncle wished to make 
him a diviner; those of his own people did not wish it. After that he was 
unable to divine like a diviner; but said what was true without divination. 
But his habits were those of a diviner, though he was not one; for he used 
to yawn and sneeze continually; and this is done by diviners; although he 
did not divine, he was midway between divining and not divining. 


There is another thing which I remember of Undayeni. We were living on 
the Umgeni; there was in the neighbourhood a rock, in which was a 
hollow, where water stood; and that water was the looking glass in which 
all we younger ones used to look at ourselves. One day on awaking from 
sleep he asked us, saying, "Is there a place in the rock which you gaze in 
as a looking glass?" We replied, "What harm is there in that?" He replied, 
"No. I merely ask because I have seen what I have seen during the night." 
Then we told him that there was such a place. He replied, "I tell you 
never to go to that place again. There is some one who for some time has 
seen that you are accustomed to look at yourselves there. And he has put 
bad medicine2®° into the hollow. Leave the place." And because he was a 


280 Ububi, that is, some medicinal substance, capable of making any one who looked into the water hateful to 
others. See "Superstitious Use of Medicines."—Among the Highland Tales there is mentioned a magic basin which 
made a person beautiful when he washed in it. (Campbell. Vol. I., p. 97.) 





man whom we knew, we saw that he spoke the truth, and did not refuse 
to obey, but left the place. This he did not see in an ecstatic state, but 
during sleep. 


And even in disputes, if there was any one who was in fault, and 
Undayeni said to him, "So-and-so, you will lose the case,"—if the man 
knew Undayeni he would no longer want to go into court, but was now 
ready to act rightly to the other without going into court. 


Such then was the character of Undayeni. This is what I remember of his 
acts. 


And as regards the ecstasy into which he fell, he was a man who did not 
like to sit in the midst of many people; but liked to sit alone, for he was a 
man who, we said, spoke the truth.28!I do not mean that he never sat 
amidst other people, but he did not usually do so. 


In like manner among black men the real meaning of dreams is not 
known. For some dreams have every appearance of reality, but they are 
not true; others point out something which is about to happen. For 
among black men it is supposed that if a man dream of a great assembly, 
where they are dancing, if there is any one ill, we have no confidence that 
he will get well; but immediately the man who dreamt of the dance is 
much alarmed, and if he is not a man of the same village as that where 
the man is ill, he continually listens, expecting to hear the funeral wail. 
And although the wail is not heard on the same day, he is still fearful and 
without confidence. 


But a dream which produces confidence among black men, when any 
one is ill, is one in which they dream that someone is dead and about to 
be buried, and that they see the earth poured into the grave, and hear the 
funeral lamentation for him, and see the destruction2®? of all his things 
during the night. They say of such a dream, "Because we have dreamt of 
his death he will not die." 


We do not understand how this happens. For as regards living and dying, 
it would appear proper that he who is about to die should die, if when he 


281 He sat alone that he might become ecstatic, and in that state see what he could not see in his ordinary 
condition. 

282 Some of the dead man's personal property—as his assagais, his blanket, and dress—is buried with him, and 
some is burnt. 





is ill people dream he is dead; and he who is is about to live should live, if 
people dream that he is well. But in truth I have seen both. I have dreamt 
of a wedding- dance, and the man died; again, I have dreamt of the death 
of a sick man, but he got well. For example, when some years ago our 
Teacher was ill, I dreamt that he was dead, and that he had died at 
Pietermaritzburg. But he was not buried in a grave, but was placed in the 
middle of a house which was white inside; and it was full of dead men, 
and he was placed on the top of the dead men; his head was directed 
towards the east, and his hair covered his eyes. This I saw in my sleep. 
When I awoke, I waited, saying, "Let me look out for the letter which will 
come shortly; it will came and say, 'O, it is so, he is dead." I did not wait 
for that, but saw it was already really true, and at once wept during the 
rest of the night; I was afraid for a letter to come, thinking it would tell 
us of his death. I longed that it might be a long time before it arrived. My 
eyes remained full of tears because of the dream. But when the letter 
came it was not so. But I heard it said, "Our Teacher has sent for the 
waggon to go to Pietermaritzburg, to fetch him." So I said, "O, truly, to 
dream of death does not show that death will take place." 


I have not yet come to a certain conclusion that this is true; for some 
dream of death, and death occurs; and sometimes of health, and the 
person lives. And I do not say that a dream turns out to be true; 
sometimes I dream of something, and in fact the thing happens as I have 
dreamed. But I speak especially of the death or life of one who is ill, that 
the event turns out different from what it ought to, and goes by 
contraries. 


People say, summer dreams are true; but they do not say they are always 
true; but they say that summer dreams do not usually miss the mark. But 
they say the winter is bad, and produces confused imaginations, that is, 
very many unintelligible dreams. And therefore it is said that winter 
causes bad dreams, and if a man has dreamed and tells another, he will 
at once answer him, saying, "O, So-and-so, that is nothing but the 
confused imaginations caused by the winter." He says thus because there 
is no sense in the dream. In like manner it is said there is not much that 
is false in the dreams of summer. But when the winter comes the people 
will bring much rubbish, that is, false dreams. 





A dream which is said to be sent by the Itongo, is one which comes with a 
message from the dead, enquiring why such and such a thing is not done. 
For example, among black men, if one has an abundant harvest 
sometimes the head of the village dreams that it is said to him, "How is 
it, when you have been given so much food, that you do not give thanks?" 
And as soon as he wakes he has no doubt as to what food the dream 
means. But he perceives at once that the dream speaks to the point. And 
he immediately commands his people to make beer, for he is about to 
sacrifice. So he praises the Amatongo for the food which they have given 
him. And if he has gained many cattle he does the same. 


It happened once when the Amazulu had gone out to battle,283 the word 
was passed among the people telling them that the cattle were standing 
without guard at Idhlokwe.284 And all the people started up, thinking 
they should get cattle; and even old men went out, leaning on their 
staves; and at length our father was carried away by the infection. And as 
the news came in the afternoon, he said to our mothers, "Make me some 
bread, that I may eat on the journey." But whilst he was asleep a voice 
came to him, saying, "Do not go where the others are going; not one will 
come back again." So in the morning, as it was a shame to a man to say 
he was not going, he said, "O, for my part, neighbours, when I lay down I 
had got ready to go; but now my leg prevents me; I have become lame." 
In fact he pretended to be lame. 


They set out thinking they should gain very many cattle; and forsooth 
death made a very great gain of them. O, one only came back, whose 
name was Usichile; he came with an assagai wound by his ear. He said, 
"You see me only." That was a confirmation to my father that he had 
been truly warned by the dream. And after that he told the dream, 
saying, "I too was going, but I saw what has happened in a dream." 


Again, if when making an incursion into another country one has dreamt 
that he stabbed a man first and killed him, he murmurs saying, "Oh, how 
is it that I have dreamt that I killed a man? No. The dream goes by 
contraries. It is I who shall be killed." So he goes cautiously—does not go 
in front, but behind the others; but when the two armies have joined 
battle, then he enters into the engagement, when the enemy is confused, 


283 To fight with the Dutch in the time of Udingane. 
284 Tdhlokwe, a secure place, where there was abundant pasture and forest, where the cattle could feed in 
concealment. 





and stabs someone. He does not forget the dream, but bears it constantly 
in mind. 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


Uguaise's dream. 


MY heart is heavy. I have had a bad dream. I dreamt of a funeral 
lamentation; many people were weeping. How heavy my heart is because 
I have dreamt of many things! I dreamt also of a wedding- dance; many 
people were dancing. 


I thought in my heart, a wedding is a bad dream. If you dream of a 
wedding, there is something not right; there is someone who has died; 
the wedding is a sign of lamentation; if you dream of men dancing, it isa 
bad dream. 


And I woke in the morning and told the people, saying, "My heart is 
heavy. I have dreamt of a wedding-dance, and of a funeral lamentation." 
The people said, "You have dreamt of a bad thing. A wedding-dance is a 


sign that there will be a funeral lamentation. Since when you left home 
there was someone ill, the funeral lamentation is a good dream; the 
dream of a wedding is of no consequence; your dream of a funeral 
lamentation is good; the dream of a wedding is bad." They further said, 
“And sometimes if you frequently dream of a wedding, it is nothing; or if 
you dream of it once only, it is not a sign that can be depended on." 


I said, "Some time ago I dreamt of a wedding. When I awoke I said, 'It is 
not right at home. My mother-in-law is dead." 


Immediately after I had dreamt of the wedding, a man came, and I was 
alarmed. As soon as I saw him I went out of the cooking house, and 
saluted him, and said, "Although I thus salute you, as soon as I saw you I 
felt alarmed; it felt as if there was something you have come to tell me." 
For as soon as I saw him I felt alarmed. He said, "O, you felt alarm with 
reason. There is bad news at your home. Your mother-in-law is dead." I 
said, "Of what disease did she die?" He said, "She complained of pain in 
her throat. And on that very day we heard the funeral lamentation. We 
could not tell who had died. But asked, 'What is it? Since there is 





lamentation, what has happened?’ They said, 'Uguaise's mother-in-law is 
dead.' We asked, 'What was the disease? For only the day before 
yesterday we were with her, and she was not ill?' They answered, 'O, we 
do not know, and we too are startled. We too hear only by the 
lamentation.' We said, 'O, what disease is it said to be?' They said, 'She 
complained of pain in her windpipe. Then her head was affected, and she 
died." 


The man wondered at death when the person was not ill. And some said, 
"Let us go to the diviners, that we may hear what the disease is which 
kills a man without his having been ill." 


They went to the diviners. The diviners said, "She has been killed by 
someone. He who has killed her is a great man; he wishes to destroy the 
village; he is a great man, a captain of villages." 


So I say, "I have dreamt to-day, and am alarmed. My heart remembers 
the dreams which I formerly dreamt; and my heart asks, 'Can it be, since 
this dream of a wedding comes to me again, that it is not right at my 
home? For when I left my home, my wife and mother were ill. Why have 
I dreamt a dream which I dreamt formerly and it came true?™ 


Our people, Umpengula and the rest, answered me, saying, "The dream 
of a wedding is a bad sign. Your heart is heavy with reason; to dream of a 
wedding is like dreaming that a man is ill. If you dream of him when he 
is very ill, you may dream that he is fat, and decked in his fine things; 
and that man is dead; he does not get well. When a man is ill, it is well to 
dream he is dead, and that they are weeping for him; then that man will 
get well; he will not die." 


It was Umpengula who answered me thus; and he said, "Yes, yes, 
Uguaise, but since you have dreamed of a wedding- dance, a wedding- 
dance is a bad dream." And Uklass answered, "O, as to that, Uguaise, one 
dream will turn out to be a bad omen; and a man may dream the same 
dream another time, and it turn out to be but a dream, and nothing come 
of it." 


Umpengula answered, "Yes, yes, you say truly, Uklass, it is so 
sometimes; a man dreams merely of another, and nothing comes of it. 
And I too, Uguaise, once dreamt a dream. Undayeni was ill. During his 
illness I dreamt I saw him dressed in his best attire, with his umuntsha 





of wild cat's skins, and having put on his tails; I dreamt there was a 
dance. I awoke in the morning, Uguaise, with my heart depressed. I told 
the people my dream, and remained waiting, my eyes filling with tears. I 
said, 'If Undayeni is dead— As I was saying those words,—for I was 
working with the white men, said, 'I will turn my eyes towards the 
road,' and I saw a lad coming; it was a lad belonging to us. I said, 'O, 
Undayeni is dead. The lad is coming to tell us.' As soon as he came I said 
to him, 'Lad, you have come because Undayeni is dead.' The boy said, 
‘Yes, yes; I come merely for the purpose of telling you that Undayeni is 
dead.' I replied, 'I too had already seen that it was so."" 


My heart is no longer heavy. But it says if there is any thing the matter, I 
shall see someone coming to tell me. My heart sees that what the men of 
the place say is true; and I too now see that if there is any thing the 
matter I shall see a messenger coming to tell me. But I am still in deep 
expectation, and my heart will be satisfied when many days have passed 
after the dream. Then I shall say, "No, there is nothing the matter. But 
sleep has filled my mind with mere senseless images." 


UGUAISE. 


Subjective Apparitions. 


As regards those wild animals which a man sees when he is going to pray 
in secret, I too have seen them again and again. When I was beginning to 
kneel, or when I was saying the first word perhaps, there was something 
beginning to approach me; as though it said, "Now he has closed his 
eyes, and will no longer see me; let me draw near and bite him, or lay 
hold of him, or stab him." If I steadily refused to arise, O, at once there 
came a great noise which took away all my courage, and led me to say, 
"This is something real. The first was a little thing; now there is coming a 
great thing to kill me." 


When these things come to any one they always come separately; there 
comes a snake with great eyes and very fearful; so that when I have knelt, 
I could not remain firm, but rose up again. If it was not a snake, a 
leopard would come on stealthily to lay hold of me, for I could not see, 
but was looking on the ground, intending to pray to the Lord. But my 
prayer was no longer steady; I began to pray a little in my heart, praying 





and stopping that my ear may not only listen to my prayer, but also to 
the crackling made by the leopard as it came to seize me. When I saw 
that it was something real, and that the leopard was preparing itself to 
seize me, I arose. 


And if it was not a leopard, it would be a man who hated me, with a long 
assagai in his hand, approaching to kill me, that I may die in that place; 
and he too went stealthily, that I might not hear him. 


For under these circumstances a man who went out to pray would not 
pray with the heart only, but speak aloud; therefore those animals saw 
me because they heard the murmuring of my voice; and drew near. And I 
saw the man when he raised his arm to stab me, or when he really tried 
to thrust the assagai into my body. 


When I prayed under such circumstances I no longer prayed with 
singleness of heart, but in hurry, wishing to look without delay to the 
place from which the danger threatened me, for I was in danger. And 
when the man was now stabbing me, I would arise, the sentence which I 
was uttering being unfinished; it was already begun but not ended, but 


cut in two. I arose that I might escape. When I arose I arose with a start, 
and looked to the place whence the man came; but did not see him. It 
was no longer possible for me to return to my prayers and finish what I 
had begun to say. No! There was now an end of it, and I could no longer 
say what I wanted for the false alarm which had frightened me. O, this 
was repeated again and again. It happened continually in my prayers. I 
arose ashamed because I had been frightened by fantacy, and believed in 
it. But at length I saw that it was fantacy, and that it happened because I 
went out before it was light, leaving the people still asleep, doing so 
because I should then have time to pray for myself to the Lord; for if I 
went out while it was day, they too would have gone out to do their daily 
work, and would hear, and whisper about me one to another, saying, "O, 
that man is nowa believer; I heard him praying; it is well for us to go to 
the place where he prays, and arouse him, or beat him, that he may not 
repeat such things." 


The animals I saw because I went out whilst it was still dark, before the 
day had fully dawned. But at last I saw that it was not real because they 
appeared continually for many days, until I despised them, saying, "O, of 
what use will it be if when I pray I am made to arise from my knees by 





beasts which devour me, when forsooth they are not real? for I cannot 
get that for which I awake early to pray to the Lord, being prevented by 
the beasts which I see. J ust let me strengthen myself until I feel them 
really seizing me, and persevere in prayer without ceasing." And indeed 
when I was kneeling there came a snake to do as on other days. I said, 
"No! To-day let me feel by my body that it has already seized me." Then I 
conquered. There came a huge leopard. I said also to it, "Let me feel by 
my body." I conquered. There came a man, running to stab me at once. 
Since I had despised the leopard, I said too of the man, "Let me feel by 
my body." I conquered him. I went home having ascended a rock of 
safety, saying, "O, forsooth I have been hindered by fantasies." 


I did so again, and the things no longer continued to frighten me. And at 
last they ceased altogether, and have not returned to the present day. 
Many are hindered by such things; when they merely begin to pray, they 
see these beasts which come to devour them, and they at once start and 
go up, and no one thinks of going to the same place again; but a man 
says, "To-morrow it will be well for me to go to such a place, and see if 
the same thing will happen again." It does happen again; and he is afraid 
ever after. Thus it happens with some. But with the generality these 
things are known to be fantasies; for if a man is hindered by them, he 
tells some one else, saying, "O, I wonder, for I am impelled to pray to the 
Lord. But before I begin to open my mouth, lo, there is a beast, a snake, 
or aman; these come to kill me, and I start up and am hindered by these 
things." He is encouraged by the other to whom the same thing has 
happened; he says, "It is nothing; though you do see such things, do not 
look; it is proper to be firm; you will go home uninjured; you will not be 
really devoured as it appears to you that you will be." And so it turns out; 
and he tells his friend, "O, So-and-so, forsooth I was deceived by 
fantasies." 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


IT happened when I was being instructed for baptism, I used habitually 
to pray at all times in secret. I did so because when I prayed it was as if I 
really saw the Lord; and I went away from prayer with my heart very 
white indeed. I did so because I saw that it would be well for me too to 
believe in the Lord, and to become His child. But once when I was 





praying I saw a venomous beast coming to me as though it was about to 
injure me. I started up and left off praying. But forsooth I saw nothing. 
This happened twice; but on the third time I strengthened myself and 
said, "Let me just see if it will injure me or no." I strengthened myself till 
I had ended my prayer. And I saw nothing when I had finished. I 
doubted about it, and asked what it meant. But I had already heard from 
believers that when a man prayed alone, venomous creatures came to 
him when they were urged on by Satan. I saw by that that I was merely 
tempted by Satan. But this continued without cessation, until I took 
courage, and saw that it was nothing. And then there came with power a 
great light to me; and when I found myself full of light, I reproved myself 
for being continually startled by nothing. But I strengthened myself with 
the strength of the Lord, and saw that He was with me always. After that 
when I prayed I saw that the Lord is, and it was as if I could fly away to 
Him for the joy which overflowed my heart. So it was. But I do not say 
that I have mentioned every thing that I saw at that time before the time 
came for me to be baptised.285 


USETEMBA DHLADHLA. 





285 The reader will see repeated in these narratives the experiences of St. Antony, Hilarion, and other early saints. 





INKOSAZANA 


Inkosazana, Princess, or Little Chieftainess. 


THE following superstition as regards the Inkosazana appears to be the 
relic of some old worship; and is therefore properly considered in this 
place. 


THE account of the Inkosazana who came out on the same day that men 
came out of the earth. 


She is not commonly seen. We hear it said the primitive men knew her. 
No one existing at the present time ever saw her. She is said to be a very 
little animal, as large as a polecat, and is marked with little white and 
black stripes; on one side there grows a bed of reeds, a forest, and 
grass;286 the other side is that of a man. Such is her form. 


If she meet with a man she conceals herself and speaks with him without 
his seeing her; he hears only a voice saying to him, "Turn your back; do 
not look on me, for I am naked." Saying thus because her buttocks are 
red like fire. And so the man no longer looks in that direction, but 
believes that it is indeed the Inkosazana about whom he has heard; and 
turns his back from fear, because it is said that if a man look on her face 
to face, he will be ill and very soon die.287 


She goes followed by a large troop of children which resemble her. 


Sometimes if a man meet with her in his garden she says to him, "This 
year you Shall have food; although for a long time there has been famine, 
it shall be so no longer." 


Besides it is she who introduces many fashions among black men. She 
orders the children to be weaned; and although they are very young, they 
are at once weaned in obedience to her commands, for they are afraid if 
they do not wean them they will be seized with some disease and die. 


286 Not, says the native who gives the narrative, to be understood literally; but that there was something growing 
on her like a bed of reeds, a forest, and grass. But compare Ugungqu kubantwana, Zulu Nursery Tales, p. 176; and 
Usilosimapundu, p. 184. 

287 Tt may be interesting to compare this superstition with the following passages:—Exodus xxxiii. 20; Genesis 
xxxii. 30; Judges vi. 22, xiii. 22, 23. 





She makes such laws as these; and her laws are obeyed and not despised; 
for they say, "The Inkosazana has said." And the reigning chief does not 
say it is a fable; the word of the Inkosazana is greater than the chief's. 


When she orders the children to be weaned she does not speak to many 
people; she speaks but to one man, sometimes meeting with him in the 
fields, sometimes at his home, coming by night to the man she loves and 
telling him; and he repeats her word to the people; and every one is 
afraid to hide her word, for he may die; her word is not kept secret. And 
this exists to the present time. 


Sometimes she orders much beer to be made and poured out on the 
mountain. And all the tribes make beer, each chief and his tribe; the beer 
is poured on the mountain; and they thus free themselves from blame. 


For example, there used to be a man in this country, living on the 
Umlazi, named Ubobobo; 288 he was a man who troubled people much by 
appointing customs by asserting that the Inkosazana had spoken to him, 
and said, "Let much beer be made and poured on the mountains; let the 
children be weaned; let the damsels marry young men, and reject the 
old." Another year he would say, "She says, 'I give the damsels to the old 
men; let them reject the young."" 


And many other such commands were all observed, and were published 
throughout the land; and whatever Ubobobo was told by the Inkosazana 
was rumoured in all directions. This is what I know about it. 


It is not said that she is an Itongo (spirit), for she speaks with men of her 
own accord. I never heard that they pray to her for any thing, for she 
does not dwell with men, but in the forest, and is unexpectedly met by a 
man, who has gone out about his own affairs, and he brings back her 
message. 





288 This man has only lately died. I saw him once. He appeared to be mad. 





PART 3. IZINYANGA ZOKUBULA; OR, DIVINERS 


The Initiation of a Diviner. 


THE condition of a man who is about to be an inyanga is this: At first he 
is apparently robust; but in process of time he begins to be delicate, not 
having any real disease, but being very delicate. He begins to be 
particular about food, and abstains from some kinds, and requests his 
friends not to give him that food, because it makes him ill. He habitually 
avoids certain kinds of food, choosing what he likes, and he does not eat 
much of that; and he is continually complaining of pains in different 
parts of his body. And he tells them that he has dreamt that he was being 
carried away by a river. He dreams of many things, and his body is 
muddled289 and he becomes a house of dreams.?9° And he dreams 
constantly of many things, and on awaking says to his friends, "My body 
is muddled to-day; I dreamt many men were killing me; I escaped I know 
not how. And on waking one part of my body felt different from other 
parts; it was no longer alike all over." At last the man is very ill, and they 
go to the diviners to enquire. 


The diviners do not at once see that he is about to have a soft head.29! It 
is difficult for them to see the truth; they continually talk nonsense, and 
make false statements, until all the man's cattle are devoured at their 
command, they saying that the spirit of his people demands cattle, that it 
may eat food. 


So the people readily assent to the diviners' word, thinking that they 
know. At length all the man's property is expended, he being still ill; and 
they no longer know what to do, for he has no more cattle, and his 
friends help him in such things as he needs. 


289 Dungeka.—Ukudunga is to stir up mud in water, so as to make the water turbid, or muddy; and is hence 
applied by metaphor to confusion or muddling of mind by trouble,—disturbance of a family or a village by 
contention and quarrelling, and, as above, to general derangement of the body from disease. (Compare 
MUDDLE, Wedgwood's Dictionary of English Etymology.) From this word we have the 

compounds Idungamuzi, A stirrer up of strife in a village, or Village-muddler; and Idungandhlu, A stirrer up of 
strife in a house, or House-muddler. 

290 A house of dreams, meaning that he dreams constantly; that dreams take up their abode with him. Many 
dreams are supposed to be caused or sent by the Amatongo, but not all. 

291 A soft head, that is, impressible. Diviners are said to have soft heads. 





OLD YROPHETS 


ROYHET AND HIS WIFE 


At length an inyanga comes and says that all the others are wrong. He 
says, "I know that you come here to me because you have been unable to 
do any thing for the man, and have no longer the heart to believe that 
any inyanga can help you. But, my friends, I see that my friends, the 
other izinyanga, have gone astray. They have not eaten impepo.292 They 
were not initiated in a proper way. Why have they been mistaken, when 
the disease is evident? For my part, I tell you the izinyanga have troubled 


292 Impepo is of two kinds—white and black. 

The _ blackis first used as an emetic to remove all badness and causes of dimness from the system. 

The white is burnt as incense when sacrificing to the Amatongo; izinyanga use it as an emetic to prevent the 
return of dimness of the inner sight after the use of the black impepo; they also eat it; and place it under their 
heads at night, that they may have clear, truthful dreams. They believe that by the use of this medicine they are 
enabled to divine with accuracy. Hence to have "eaten impepo" means to be a trustworthy diviner. 





you. The disease does not require to be treated with blood.?93 As for the 
man, I see nothing else but that he is possessed by the Itongo.2% There is 
nothing else. He is possessed by an Itongo. Your people295 move in him. 
They are divided into two parties; some say, 'No, we do not wish that our 
child should be injured. We do not wish it." It is for that reason and no 
other that he does not get well. If you bar the way against the Itongo, you 
will be killing him. For he will not be an inyanga; neither will he ever be a 
man again; he will be what he is now. If he is not ill, he will be delicate, 
and become a fool, and be unable to understand any thing. I tell you you 
will kill him by using medicines. J ust leave him alone, and look to the 
end to which the disease points. Do you not see that on the day he has 
not taken medicine, he just takes a mouthful of food?296 Do not give him 
any more medicines. He will not die of the sickness, for he will have what 
is good?29’ given to him." 


So the man may be ill two years without getting better; perhaps even 
longer than that. He may leave the house for a few days, and the people 
begin to think he will get well. But no, he is confined to the house again. 
This continues until his hair falls off. And his body is dry and scurfy; and 
he does not like to anoint himself. People wonder at the progress of the 
disease. But his head begins to give signs of what is about to happen. He 
shows that he is about to be a diviner by yawning? again and again, and 
by sneezing again and again. And men say, "No! Truly it seems as though 
this man was about to be possessed by a spirit." This is also apparent 
from his being very fond of snuff; not allowing any long time to pass 
without taking some. And people begin to see that he has had what is 
good given to him. 


After that he is ill; he has slight convulsions, and has water poured on 
him, and they cease for a time. He habitually sheds tears, at first slight, 
and at last he weeps aloud, and in the middle of the night, when the 
people are asleep, he is heard making a noise, and wakes the people by 


293 Treated with blood, that is, of sacrifices. 

294 Umhlaha, i. e., the Itongo. 

295 Your people move in him, that is, the Amatongo. Or, he is possessed by your people. 

296 When he takes medicines, he eats nothing, and is worse than usual. When he leaves off medicines he is better, 
and takes a little food. 

297 What is good, viz., the power to divine. 

298 Yawning is considered a sign of approaching inspiration by the Itongo.—In the Icelandic Legends we find a 
remarkable power ascribed to yawning. The female troll who had assumed the likeness of a beautiful queen 
betrays her sccret by saying, "When I yawn a little yawn, I am a neat and tiny maiden; when I yawn a half-yawn, 
then I am as a half-troll; when I yawn a whole yawn, then am I as a whole troll." (Legends of Iceland. Powell and 
Magnusson. 2nd Series, p. 448.) 





singing; he has composed a song, and men and women awake and go to 
sing in concert with him. 


In this state of things they daily expect his death; 299 he is now but skin 
and bones, and they think that to-morrow’s sun will not leave him alive. 
The people wonder when they hear him singing, and they strike their 
hands in concert. They then begin to take courage, saying, "Yes; now we 
see that it is the head."30° 


Therefore whilst he is undergoing this initiation the people of the village 
are troubled by want of sleep; for a man who is beginning to be an 
inyanga causes great trouble, for he does not sleep, but works constantly 
with his brain; his sleep is merely by snatches, and he wakes up singing 
many songs; and people who are near quit their villages by night when 
they hear him singing aloud, and go to singin concert. Perhaps he sings 
till the morning, no one having slept. The people of the village smite 
their hands in concert till they are sore. And then he leaps about the 
house like a frog; and the house becomes too small for him, and he goes 
out, leaping and singing, and shaking like a reed in the water, and 
dripping with perspiration. 


At that time many cattle are eaten. The people encourage his becoming 
an inyanga; they employ means for making the Itongo white, that it may 
make his divination very clear. At length another ancient inyanga of 
celebrity is pointed out to him.%°! At night whilst asleep he is 
commanded by the Itongo, who says to him, "Go to So-and-so; go to him, 
and he will churn for you emetic-ubulawo,°°? that you may be an inyanga 
altogether." Then he is quiet for a few days, having gone to the inyanga to 
have ubulawo churned for him; and he comes back quite another man, 
being now cleansed and an inyanga indeed. 


And if he is to have familiar spirits, there is continually a voice saying to 
him, "You will not speak with the people; they will be told by us every 
thing they come to enquire about." And he continually tells the people 
his dreams, saying, "There are people? who tell me at night that they 


299 Lit., It is now seen by the morning, viz, that he is still alive. They retire to rest doubtful whether they shall find 
him still living at daybreak. 

300 Lit., We see the head, viz., that it is affected in that way which is followed by the power to divine. 

301 That is, by the Itongo in a dream. 

302 Ubulawo. 

303 People, viz., the dead, the Amatongo. 





will speak for themselves to those who come to enquire." At last all this 
turns out to be true; when he has begun to divine, at length his power 
entirely ceases, and he hears the spirits who speak by 

whistlings2°4 speaking to him, and he answers them as he would answer 
aman; and he causes them to speak by asking them questions; if he does 
not understand what they say, they make him understand every thing 
they see. The familiar spirits do not begin by explaining omens which 
occur among the people; they begin by speaking with him whose 
familiars they are, and making him acquainted with what is about to 
happen, and then he divines for the people. 


This then is what I know of familiar spirits and diviners. 


If the relatives of the man who has been made ill by the Itongo do not 
wish him to become a diviner, they call a great doctor to treat him, to lay 
the spirit, that he may not divine. But although the man no longer 
divines, he is not well; he continues to be always out of health. This is 
what I know. But although he no longer divines, as regards wisdom he is 
like a diviner. For instance, there was Undayeni. His friends did not wish 
him to become a diviner; they said, "No; we do not wish so fine and 
powerful a man to become a mere thing which stays at home, and does 
no work, but only divines." So they laid the spirit. But there still 
remained in him signs which caused the people to say, "If that man had 
been a diviner, he would have been a very great man, a first-class 
diviner." 


As to the familiar spirits, it is not one only that speaks; they are very 
many; and their voices are not alike; one has his voice, and another his; 
and the voice of the man into whom they enter is different from theirs. 
He too enquires of them as other people do; and he too seeks divination 
of them. If they do not speak, he does not know what they will say; he 
cannot tell those who come for divination what they will be told. No. It is 
his place to take what those who come to enquire bring, and nothing 
more. And the man and the familiar spirits ask questions of each other 
and converse. 


When those who come to seek divination salute him, he replies, "O, you 
have come when I am, alone. The spirits departed yesterday. I do not 


304 The supposed voice of the familiar spirits is always in a shrill, whistling tone; hence they are called imilozi. 





know where they are gone." So the people wait. When they come they are 
heard saluting them, saying, "Good day." They reply, "Good day to you, 
masters." And the man who lives with them also asks them saying, "Are 
you coming?" They say, they are. It is therefore difficult to understand 
that it is a deception, when we hear many voices speaking with the man 
who has familiar spirits, and him too speaking with them. 


The way in which a person begins to be a Diviner. 


UTHLABO®* is known by causing a sensation of perforation®°* of the 
side; and the man says, "I have pain under the armpit, beneath the 
shoulder-blade, in my side, in the flesh. It causes the feeling as if there 
was a hole there; the pain passes through my body to each side." 


The men ask, "What is this disease? for it resembles nothing but 
uthlabo." 


He replies, "Yes, yes; I too say it is uthlabo; it is that which comes 
out307 from the side of my body and will not let me breathe, neither will it 
let me lie down." 


At length the doctor who knows the medicines for uthlabo cures it. But 
black people call it also ukxulo,°°8 and say it is caused by the 
Itongo.3°9 And when a man is constantly affected” by uthlabo, black 


305 Uhlabo, the name of a disease, from ukuhlaba, to stab, because it is attended with a stabbing pain or stitch in 
the side. It is applied either to pleurodynia or pleurisy. 

306 Tsibobo, A hole,—that is, the patient feels as though a hole had been made in his side with a sharp instrument. 
The same sensation that we call a "stitch in the side." 

307 He speaks of the disease as though it was a knife, or something of that kind; he personifies it. 

308 Ukxulo.—The same as uhlabo, from ukukxula, to stab. 

309 We may compare the following faith in evil Nats, which seem to hold very much the same position in the East 
as the Amatongo among the Amazulu:— 

"The Nats or Dewatas play a conspicuous part in the affairs of this world. Their seats are in the six lower heavens, 
forming, with the abode of man and the four states of punishment, the eleven seats of passions. But they often 
quit their respective places, and interfere with the chief events that take place among men. Hence we see them 
ever attentive in ministering to all the wants of the future Budha. Besides, they are made to watch over trees, 
forests, villages, towns, cities, fountains, rivers, &c. These are the good and benevolent Nats. This world is also 
supposed to be peopled with wicked Nats, whose nature is ever prone to the evil. A good deal of the worship of 
Budhists consists in superstitious ceremonies and offerings made for propitiating the wicked Nats, and obtaining 
favours and temporal advantages from the good ones. Such a worship is universal, and fully countenanced by the 
Talapoins, though in opposition with the real doctrines of genuine Budhism. All kinds of misfortunes are 
attributed to the malignant interference of the evil Nats. In case of severe illness that has resisted the skill of 
native medical art, the physician gravely tells the patient and his relatives that it is useless to have recourse any 
longer to medicines, but a conjuror must be sent for, to drive out the malignant spirit who is the author of the 
complaint. Meanwhile directions are given for the erection of a shed, where offerings intended for the inimical 
Nat are deposited. A female relative of the patient begins dancing to the sound of musical instruments. The dance 
goes on at first in rather a quiet manner, but it gradually grows more animated, until it reaches the acme of 
animal phrenzy. At that moment the bodily strength of the dancing lady becomes exhausted; she drops on the 
ground in a state of apparent faintness. She is then approached by the conjuror, who asks her if the invisible foe 





men say the Itongo is walking in him; Amatongo are walking in his body. 
If the disease lasts a long time, they at length go to enquire of diviners. 
They come and say, "He is affected by the Itongo. He is affected by his 
people who are dead.3"! There was one of them who was an inyanga; and 
this man has the Itongo in his body; his people wish him to have a soft 
head,3"2 and become a diviner, when he has been initiated." 


The diviners say, "Do not give him any more medicines. Do you not see 
when you get uthlabo-medicines for him, the disease does not cease? 
When you give him medicine, do you not thereby increase the disease? 
Leave him alone. His people are in him. ‘They wish him to dream." 


And if one of his people who is dead was an inyanga, the diviners who 
come to divine call him by name, and say, "So-and-so is in him; it is he 
who says he is to be an inyanga. It is a great inyanga that possesses him." 
That is what the diviners say. They say, "The man who was an inyanga, 
who is walking in his body, was also an inyanga who could dig up 
poisons.*8 He used to dig them up. And since he who used to dig up the 
poison of the sorcerers by which they destroyed others has taken 
possession of this man, he too as soon as be has been initiated will have a 


white Itongo,3* and will dig up poisons as So-and-so, one of his people, 


has relinquished his hold over the diseased. Having been answered in the affirmative, he bids the physician to 
give medicines to the patient, assuring him that his remedies will now act beneficially for restoring the health of 
the sick, since their action will meet no further opposition from the wicked Nat." (The Life or Legend of 
Gaudama, the Budha of the Burmese. P. Bigandet, p. 71. Comp. also p. 537.) 


310 Tandwa, lit., loved. 

31 That is, the Amatongo. 

32 To have a soft or impressible head, that is, to be an inyanga. 

358 Ukumbulula.—Sorcerers are supposed to destroy their victims by taking some portion of their bodies, as hair 
or nails; or something that has been worn next their person, as a piece of an old garment, and adding to it certain 
medicines, which is then buried in some secret place. They are at once the subjects of disease, and suffer and die. 
The power alluded to above is that of discovering and digging up this poison. Very similar to the practice of 
sorcerers amongst ourselves, who used to make an image of wax or clay of the person they wished to kill, and 
treat it with poisons, &c:, and every thing done to the image was felt by their victim. 

The following account is given among Danish Traditions:— "In a certain house everything went perversely; for 
which reason the inhabitants sent to a well-known wise woman. She came and went about the house both within 
and without. At last she stood still before a large stone, which lay just without the dwelling. 'This,' said she, 
‘should be rolled away.' But all that they could do with levers and other means was to no purpose: the stone would 
not move. At length the wise woman herself hobbled up to the stone, and scarcely had she touched it before it 
moved from its old station. Beneath was found a silken purse filled with the claws of cocks and eagles, human hair 
and nails. ‘Put it into the fire together with a good bundle of pea-straw, that it may catch quickly,’ said the old 
woman; and no sooner was this said than done. But the moment the fire began to take effect it began to howl and 
hiss as if the very house were ready to fall, and people who stood out in the fields hard by plainly saw a witch sally 
forth on her broomstick from the mouth of the oven. At the same moment the old woman died, who, it was 
supposed, had bewitched the house, and all the sorcery was at an end." (Northern Mythology. Benjamin Thorpe. 
Vol. II., p. 189.) 

314 That is, an Itongo who shall influence for good, and enable him to see clearly and help others. They also speak 
of an Itongo elimnyama, a dark or black Itongo, that is, one that is jealous, and when he visits any one causes 
disease and suffering without giving any reason for his doing so. It is said, "Li lwe li tulile," that is, It fights in 
silence,—contends with people without telling them what to do to pacify it. They suppose that sorcerers are aided 





used to do. Leave him alone as regards medicines. ‘Throw away 
medicines, and give him no more; you will kill him if you do. You think 
they will cure him. They will not cure him. He is purposely thus affected. 
The Amatongo wish him to become a white?5 inyanga. Be quiet, and see 
if the Amatongo do not give him commands at night in his sleep. You will 
see him come home in the morning, not having seen him go out, having 
had medicines revealed to him which he will go to the mountains to dig 
up; you will see he has dug up cleansing-ubulawo, and he will churn it 
and make it froth and drink it, and cleanse himself by it, and so begin to 
be an inyanga. And at other times he will be commanded to fetch 
impepo, which he will go to the marsh to pluck." 


The Amatongo tell him to kill cattle, for the dead are very fond of 
demanding flesh of one whom they wish to make an inyanga. He 
slaughters them for his people who are dead. And others enter his 
kraal.316 He slaughters constantly, and others again come in in their 
place, the cattle being derived from his treatment of disease, and from 
divining, and digging up poisons. When men are perishing, being 
destroyed by sorcerers, he goes and digs up the poisons, and purifies 
those whom the sorcerers are poisoning. 


When the Amatongo make a man ill, he cries "Hai, hai, hai."31 They 
cause him to compose songs, and the people of his home assemble and 
beat time to the song the Amatongo have caused him to compose,—the 
song of initiation,—a song of professional skill. 


Some dispute and say, "No. The fellow is merely mad. There is no Itongo 
in him." Others say, "O, there is an Itongo in him; he is already an 
inyanga." 


The others say, "No; he is mad. Have you ever hidden things for him to 
discover by his inner sight, since you say he is an inyanga?" 


They say, "No; we have not done that." 


They ask, "How then do you know he is an inyanga?" 


by the Amatongo of their house to practise sorcery with skill and effect; but such Amatongo are not said to be 
black or dark, but white, because they reveal with clearness their will to their devotee. 

315 As we speak of "white witches;" an inyanga who shall see clearly, and use his power for good purposes. 

316 By sacrificing to the Amatongo he obtains their blessing; they enable him to treat disease and to divine 
successfully; and thus he obtains many cattle, which enter his kraal instead of those he has sacrificed. 

317 Haiya, To cry as the diviner; a continual repetition of Hai, hai, hai. 





They say, "We know it because he is told about medicines, which he goes 
to dig up." 


They reply, "O! he is a mere madman. We might allow that he is an 
inyanga if you had concealed things for him to find, and he had 
discovered what you had concealed. But you tell us what is of no import, 
as you have not done this." 


As they are talking thus and disputing about concealing things for him to 
find, at night when he is asleep he dreams that the man of his people 
who is dead, and who is causing him to begin to be an inyanga, tells him 
saying, "They were disputing with each other, saying you are not an 
inyanga." 


He who is beginning to be an inyanga asks, "Why do they say I am not an 
inyanga?" 


He replies, "They say you are not an inyanga, but a mere mad man; and 
ask if they have hidden things for you to discover, since the others say 
you are an inyanga." 


He says, "Tell me who they are who say so." 


He replies, "So-and-so and So-and-so were disputing." 


The man asks, "Do you say they lie when they say so?" 


He replies, "Be quiet. Because they say so, I say you shall be a greater 
inyanga than all others, and all men in the world shall be satisfied that 
you are a great inyanga, and they shall know you." 


The man who is beginning to be be an inyanga says, "For my part I say 
they speak the truth when they say I am mad. Truly they have never 
hidden anything for me to find." 


Then the man who was an inyanga, he who is initiating him, says, "J ust 
be quiet. I will take you to them in the morning. And you appear on a 
hill; do not come upon them suddenly; but appear on a hill which is 
concealed, and cry 'Hai, hai, hai;' cry thus on the hill which is concealed, 
that they may hear. When you cry ‘Hai, hai, hai,' if they do not hear, then 
go on to a hill which is open; do not expose yourself much; as soon as 
you expose yourself, cry ‘Hai, hai, hai,' so that they may just hear. When 





they hear that it is you, go down again from the hill, and return to the 
one which is concealed. So I say they will see and understand that they 
have spoken of a man who is beginning to be a doctor; they shall know 
by that, that when they said you were a mad man and not an inyanga 
they were mistaken." 


So he does so. He cries "Hai, hai, hai," on a hill which is hidden; they do 
not hear him distinctly; they hear only a continual sound of Nkene, 
nkene, nkene, nkene.*18 One of them says, "It sounds as though there 
was some one singing." Others say, "We do not hear. We hear only an 
echo." 


The Itongo comes to him and tells him that they cannot hear, and bids 
him go out a little on the open hill, and then return again to the hill 
which is hidden. 


So he departs at the word of the Itongo, and goes out to the open hill, 
and cries "Hai, hai, hai;" and they all hear that it is he. They are again 
disputing about him, and as soon as they hear that it is he, they say, "Can 
it be, sirs, that he comes about the matter we were disputing about, 
saying, he is mad?" 


Others’! say, "O, why do you ask? He comes on that account, if indeed 
you Said he was not an inyanga, but a madman." 


The great man of the village to which the inyanga is approaching, says, "I 
too say he is mad. J ust take things and go and hide them, that we may 
see if he can find them." 


They take things; one takes beads, and goes and hides them; others take 
picks, and go and hide them; others hide assagais; others bracelets; 
others hide their sticks, others their kilts, others their ornaments, others 
their pots; others hide baskets, and say, "J ust let us see if he will find all 
these things or not." Others hide cobs of maize; others the ears of 
amabele, or sweet cane, or of ujiba, or the heads of upoko. 


Some say, "O, if he find all these things, will he not be tired? Why have 
you hidden so many?" 


318 Nkene, from ukunkeneza, to echo. 
319 That is, who were not present at the former discussion. 





They say, "We hide so many that we may see that he is really an 
inyanga." 
They reply, "Stop now; you have hidden very many things." 


They return home, and wait. Then the Itongo tells him on the concealed 
hill; for it had already said to him, "Keep quiet; they are now hiding 
things; do not begin to appear. They wish to say when you find the things 
that you saw when they hid them. Be quiet, that they may hide all the 
things; then they will be satisfied that you are an inyanga." Now the 
Itongo tells him, "They have now hidden the things, and gone home. It is 
proper for you now to go to the home of the people who say you are mad 
and not an inyanga." 


So he comes out on the open mountain, and runs towards their home, 
being pursued by his own people who are seeking him, for he went out 
during the night, and they did not hear when he went out very early in 
the morning, when it was still dark, when the horns of the cattle were 
beginning to be just visible.32° He reaches their home, and his own 
people who were looking for him, and have now found him, come with 
him. On his arrival he dances; and as he dances they strike hands in 
unison; and the people of the place who have hidden things for him to 
find, also start up and strike hands; he dances, and they smite their 
hands earnestly. 


He says to them, "Have you then hid things for me to find?" 


They deny, saying, "No; we have not hidden things for you to find." 


He says, "You have." 

They deny, saying, "It is not true; we have not." 

He says, "Am I not able to find=2! them?" 

They say, "No; you cannot. Have we hidden then things for you to find?" 


He says, "You have." 


320 Ku ‘mpondo zankomo, It is the horns of a bullock; a saying to express the earliest dawn, when the horns of the 
cattle are just becoming visible. 
321 Lit., Take out, viz., from the place of concealment. 





They deny, declaring that they have not done so. But he asserts that they 
have. 


When they persist in their denial, he starts up, shaking his head. He goes 
and finds the beads; he finds the picks, and the kilts, and the bracelets; 
he finds the cobs of maize, and the ears of the amabele and ujiba and of 
upoko; he finds all the things they have hidden. They see he is a great 
inyanga when he has found all the things they have concealed. 


He goes home again as soon as he has found all the things, and not one 
thing remains outside where they had hidden it. On his return to their 
home from the river whither he had gone to find what was hidden, he is 
tired, and the Amatongo say to him, "Although you are tired, you will not 
sleep here; we will go home with you." This is what the Amatongo say to 
the inyanga when he is tired with finding the things. 


The inyanga's people who accompany him say, "J ust tell us if he is not an 
inyanga?" 


And he says, "I have found all the things whieh you hid; there is nothing 
left outside; all things are here in the house. I was commanded to come 
to you, for you said I was not an inyanga, but a madman, and asked if my 
people had hidden things for me to find. J ust say who told me the things 
about which you were speaking. You said I was mad. You thought you 
were just speaking. Do you think the Amatongo?22 do not hear? As you 
were speaking, they were listening. And when I was asleep they told me 
that I was a worthless inyanga, a mere thing." 


Then the people make him presents. One comes with beads and gives 
him; another brings a goat; another an assagai; another a bracelet; 
another brings an ornament made of beads, and gives him. The chief of 
the village gives him a bullock; and all the chief men give him goats, 
because he had come to their village at the bidding of the Amatongo. 


UGUAISE. 


The Doctor of Divination, the Isanusi, Ibuda, or Umungoma. 


322 Abapansi, Subterraneans, that is, the Amatongo. 





THE doctor is called Isanusi, 323 or Ibuda, 324 or Inyanga 

of divination,325 or Umungoma;326 for when people are enquiring of a 
diviner, they say, "True, Umungoma." Doctors who treat disease are 
different from those who divine; for a man is a doctor of disease if he is 
able to treat disease; and diviners point out the doctor of medicine who 
is successful. They tell those who enquire of them to go to a certain 
doctor whom they know to have successfully treated the disease from 
which their friend is suffering. And so they go to the doctor of medicine 
that has been pointed out by the diviners. And if he has the disease 
which the diviners say he has, he will be cured by the medicines of the 
doctor that they point out. 


But if the doctor of medicine treats the sick man and he does not get 
well, he says, "This disease masters me. Since the diviners did nothing 
more than send you to me, just go and hear what other diviners say; then 
perhaps some diviner will tell you the medicine with which I can cure 
this man." 


So they assent, saying, "O, you say truly. It is proper for us to go to hear 
what other diviners may say; perhaps we shall find one who will tell us 
the medicine with which you can cure him." So they go to other diviners 
to hear whether they will all give the same advice. 


When they come to the diviner, they do not say to him, "We are come to 
enquire." They merely go and salute him, saying, "Yes, yes, dear sir! 
Good news!"327 Thus the diviner understands that they have come to 
enquire. So they sit still, and the diviner sits, and salutes them, saying, 
"Good day." They reply, "Yes, yes, dear sir." 


323 Tsanusi, a diviner; etymology of the word unknown. 

324 Tbuda, a diviner; but for the most part an epithet of contempt, and used pretty much in the same way and 
spirit as Ahab's servant applied the term "mad fellow" to the young prophet that anointed J ehu. (2 Kings ix. 11.) It 
is derived from ukubuda, to talk recklessly, or not to the point; also to dream falsely. 

325 Inyanga yokubula._Inyanga is one possessed of some particular skill or knowledge, as that of a smith, or 
carpenter; or of medicine:—inyanga yemiti, one skilled in medicine, a doctor of medicine; it is applied to especial 
departments—inyanga yezilonda, a sore-doctor; inyanga yonzimba-mubi, an abscess- doctor, &c. Inyanga 
yokubula is a person skilled in divination. He is so called from the custom of using branches of trees to smite the 
ground with during the consultation. These rods are called izibulo, because they are used to smite (bula) the 
ground with; hence ukubula comes to mean to consult a diviner by means of rods, that is, by smiting the ground; 
and to divine or reveal what is asked. This beating of the ground appears to have two objects: first, to be a means 
of expressing assent or otherwise on the part of those who are enquiring; second, to excite them and throw them 
off their guard. By these means the diviner knows when he is following a right clue; and is able to keep their 
attention from himself. It is also quite possible that it may also produce an exalted or mesmeric condition of mind 
in the diviner. 

326 Umungoma, a diviner, but an epithet of respect. Etymology unknown. 

327 That is, we ask you to tell us good news, with which we may return home with gladdened hearts. 





He says, "O, let be! These people have come in a time of dearth; we have 
no food ready; we are hungry; and the beer which we had, we finished 
yesterday. We cannot tell where you can get any food." 


They reply, "O, sir, we cannot get much food; we are very hungry: food 
cannot be obtained. For our parts, if we get boiled maize, we shall say we 
have got food. We were not wishing for that food you are calling for, sir; 
we for our parts are wishing for nothing but boiled maize; we understand 
that you are calling for beer." 


He says, "O, get them some food; cook them some porridge; cook for 
them very thick porridge." So his wives cook for them. 


When their food has been cooked, he pours some snuff into his hand, 
and takes it there in the house; he shudders and yawns, and then goes 
out of doors to a clump of trees and sends a man to call them. The man 
calls them, and they go to the clump of trees to the diviner. 


He tells them to pluck rods for beating the ground. ‘They go and pluck the 
rods, and return and sit down. He takes out his snuffbox, pours snuff 
into his hand and takes it; and they do the same. 


When they have taken snuff, he tells them to smite the ground. Some 
say, "Hear!" Others say, "True!" 


"You are come to enquire about sickness." 
They smite the ground for him. 
He says, "It is a human being that is ill." 


They smite the ground. He says, "It is a great man. You have already 
been to another friend of mine." 


They smite the ground vehemently. 


He says, "Smite the ground, that I may understand what that friend of 
mine to whom you went seeking divination said to you." 


They smite the ground. He says, "There is my friend28 who told the 
disease by which he is affected." 


328 That is, he gazes into space with a kind of ecstatic stare, as though he really saw or had a vision of the other 
diviner. 





They smite the ground vehemently, and say, "Right." 


He says, "There is someone to whom that friend of mine sent you; he is a 
doctor, not a divining doctor; he is a doctor of medicine." 


Upon that they smite the ground vehemently. 
He says, "Do you question me. Do not leave me." 


They say, "We cannot question you. For you speak the very facts 
themselves. We put to the question a man that talks at random, and does 
not mention the very nature of the disease." 


Then he says, "Smite the ground again, that I may understand what 
medicine my friend told him to give to cure him." 


They smite the ground, and say to him, "Diviner, tell us at once the 
medicine that will cure him; for since you have seen the man to whom 
your friend directed us, we shall hear from you the medicine too that will 
cure him." 


He says, "I am about to tell you. Our people329 say, they will tell you." 


They say, "We are glad, diviner, that your people are white,*2° and unite 
with our people, that the case may turn out well. For we have no more 
hope that he will recover. For as regards the doctor whom your friend 
pointed out, we trusted in our hearts, saying, 'Since the diviner has told 
us the doctor that can cure him, he will now be cured, and get well.' We 
went to the doctor whom your friend mentioned; but lo, we saw the 
disease passing onward, tending to get worse and worse, and began to 
wonder, saying, ‘Let be!' For we were trustful and of good courage, 
saying, ‘Perhaps he will get well, for the diviner says so.'" They go on, 
"We have just said these words, because you said them first; you saw that 
we had already been to another diviner. If you had not said we had 
already gone to another diviner, we should not have said them; we say 
them because you already said them." 


He says, "Smite the ground, that I may tell you the medicine that will 
cure him." 


329 Our people, that is, the Amatongo or ancestral spirits belonging to our house or tribe. As below, the enquirers 
speak of their people, that is, the ancestral spirits belonging to their house or tribe. 
330 White,—clearly seen by you, and so giving a clear revelation. 





They then smite the ground vehemently. 


He says, "For my part I tell you that the medicine that will cure him is 
inyamazane.°3! The man has umsizi." 332 


They then smite the ground, and say, "We will hear from you, diviner. 
For our parts we know nothing; now we can do nothing; now we are 
fools; there is no longer any wisdom in us. And as for the words you Say, 
promising to tell us the medicine which will cure him, in our hearts we 
no longer say that even the medicine you mention will cure him. We now 
say that death will carry him away captive. We have no more courage, for 
the disease is there; we do not understand, for he is now affected with 
hiccup." 


He says, "Smite the ground then; smite the ground then at that point of 
hiccup, that I may tell you." 


They smite. 


331 Tnyamazane, Large animals, which are supposed to have been used by some one to produce the disease from 
which he is suffering. These are the Inhluzele, the Harte-beest. That this has been used with other medicines as a 
poison is known by bloody micturition and other symptoms. The Indhlovu, Elephant, which is known to have 
been used by excessive borborygmus. The Isambane, or Ant-bear, by pain in the hip-joint, as though the femur 
were dislocated; possibly, sciatica. When a man is suffering from such symptoms it is said, U nenyamazane, He 
has a disease occasioned by a wild animal; or the disease may be distinguished,—U nenhluzele, U nendlhlovu, U 
nesambane, He has harte-beest, that is, the disease occasioned by it; He has elephant; He has ant-bear,—that is, 
the diseases occasioned by them. To cure these diseases the natives act on the homosopathic principle, and 
administer the wild beast that is supposed to have occasioned the disease, with other medicines. 

332 He has Umsizi.—Umsizi is a disease occurring among the Amalala, and said not to be known to the Amazulu 
or Amakxosa. It is supposed to arise from the administration of medicine, in this way. A man is suspicious of his 
wife's fidelity. He goes to a doctor of celebrity,—an umsizi-doctor,—and obtains of him medicine, which he takes 
himself without his wife's knowledge, and by cohabiting with her once conveys to her the seed of disease. And if 
any one is guilty of illicit intercourse with her after this, he will have umsizi; the wife all the time remaining quite 
free from disease. The symptoms of umsizi are intense darkening of the skin, and contraction of the tendons with 
excessive pain; severe pain in a finger or a toe, from which it shifts to different parts of the body, especially the 
joints. 

Umsizi is also the medicine used for treating the disease. It consists of various substances,—plants, their roots, 
bark, and seeds; animals, their flesh, skin, tendons, entrails, bones, and excrements; and stones. 

These substances are partially charred, not reduced to ashes, so as to destroy their virtue, but sufficiently to admit 
of their being powdered. 

The medicine is used for the most part endermically by rubbing it into scarifications, It is also mixed with other 
medicines to makean izembe. 

Umsizi ozwakalayo, Umsizi which is felt.—This term is applied to the medicine used to make a man sensitive 
to the existence of that state in the woman which can produce the disease called umsizi. It is also applied to that 
condition of body which renders him thus sensitive. Umsizi ozwakalayo is a kind of umsizi, which the doctor 
supplies to a person to be used as a trial medicine. It is rubbed into scarifications made on the back of the left 
hand. If his wife or another woman whom he approaches is in that state which is capable of conveying to him the 
disease called umsizi, when he places his hand on her thigh, the hand is at once affected by spasmodic contraction 
of the fingers. And he abstains from her until she has undergone a course of treatment. 

Or it is rubbed in on either side of the Tendo Achillis; and the man touches her with his foot or toe. If she can 
affect him with umsizi, the leg at once is affected with spasm. 

It is from the dread of this disease that a man will not marry a widow until she has been subjected to medical 
treatment to remove all possibility of her communicating it. 





He says, "The hiccup is nothing. I will give him medicine for hiccup, and 
it will cease." 


They say, "We are glad, diviner, for what you say. But we do not know. It 
is customary for all doctors to say so; and yet the man gets worse, and 
dies. You doctors no longer inspire us with courage. It is customary for 
them all to speak thus. And we now rejoice when we see a man already in 
health; and then we say, 'He is a diviner,' when we see the man getting 
well. If the disease increases, we do not say the inyanga has divined. We 
say, 'He has wandered. He is lost.' If a man has got well, we say, "The 
diviner has divined;' and we praise him much, saying, 'He is one who 
divines.' Forsooth we say so because the man has got well." 


He says, "Smite the ground, that I may tell you." 
They smite the ground. 


He says, "The hiccup is nothing. Our people say it is not dangerous; they 
say, the hiccup is nothing. They say they will tell you a medicine that will 
cure him. They find fault with my friend to whom you went seeking 
divination; they say, he did not see what medicine would cure him; he 
merely pointed out a doctor to treat him, and did not mention the 
medicine which would cure him." 


Then they smite the ground. He says, "Smite the ground vehemently." 


They do so. He says, "He never named the medicine which would cure 
him. So I am going to tell you the medicine which will restore him to 
health; and you leave off the tears you have been shedding, 2°3 thinking 
he was already dead." 


They reply, "Diviner, we will hear what you say; we merely beat the 
ground; 334 we weep; tears are our portion;335 whilst we are here, we do 
not know what will happen—whether during this day's sun we shall find 
him still living." 


He says, "Smite the ground. You will find him still alive. Smite the 
ground, that I may tell you of a man who treats disease, who will do him 
good, who will come to him, and cure him on the very day he comes." 


333 Lit., Come back from the tears you have been shedding. 
334 That is, We are enquirers only. We know nothing. 
335 Lit., We have tears; tears are with us. 





They smite the ground. 


He says, "I say, go to such and such a doctor, of such and such a place. 
He will give you umsizi-medicine. And he will himself come and give him 
an expressed juice336 to drink, and he will drink it. After that he will 
scarify him, 37 and give him medicine.33° He will get well on the day the 
doctor comes with the expressed juice. I will give you hiccup-medicine; 
and do you give it him; it will keep him alive?°9 until the doctor whom I 
have mentioned to you comes. He will cure him." 


So he gives them hiccup-medicine to keep him alive. 


Then they go back to the diviner's house to eat the food which has been 
cooked for them. They enter the house, and the people give them food; 
they eat and are satisfied, and their hunger ceases. ‘They enquire if it is 
dark. Some say that it is now dark. The diviner who has just divined for 
them says, "O, sleep here, and go in the morning." 


They refuse, saying, "O, on no account, diviner; we must go; for, see, you 
have given us medicine; we wish that the man should drink this medicine 
whether we reach home in the night, or whether we reach home in the 
morning; it will not matter; we wish him to take this medicine." 


So the diviner agrees, saying, "Surely, you are right. But if you reach him 
with this medicine of mine, and the doctor is ever so far away, until he 
comes it will keep him alive. Further, as to this medicine, even if I come 
to aman so ill as to be raised by others, he being unable to raise himself, 
and make him drink this medicine, he will raise himself, even though 
before he could not do so." 


They set out at once by night, and reach their home in the morning. They 
find the people assembled in the sick man's hut. They squeeze out for 
him the hiccup-medicine, they have brought, into a cup, he being still 


336 Tkambi is the name given to a large class of medicines, the expressed juices of which are used. The green plant 
is bruised, and a little water added, and then squeezed. The juice may be squeezed into the mouth, or eyes, ears, 
&. 

337 Medicines are rubbed into the scarifications. 

338 Ukuncindisa is a peculiar way of administering a medicine. The medicine is powdered, and placed in a pot or 
sherd over the fire; when it is hot the dregs of beer are squeezed into it, or the contents of a stomach of a goat or 
bullock, or whey is sprinkled on it. It froths up on the addition of the fluid, and the patient dips his fingers into 
the hot mixture, and conveys it to his mouth rapidly and eats it; and at the same time applies it to those parts of 
the body which are in pain. Medicine thus prepared is called izembe. 

339 Ukubambezela means to bring the disease to a stand (ukumisa), that it may not increase till the doctor can 
come with powerful remedies. Medicines given with this object are called izibambezelo. 





affected with hiccup. They make him drink it. When he has drunk it, he 
is seized with hiccup again, and he becomes sensible.34° The people in 
the hut are alarmed, and say, "Truly, is he not now just about to die?"341 


Those in the house look at each other, and enquire of those who have 
brought the medicine, saying, "O, how the man has lighted up! What 
kind of medicine is that of the doctor's?" 


They say, "O, as to the doctor, we merely bring the medicine; the diviner 
gave it to us, and said it would keep him alive till the doctor came to treat 
the disease. He said he would not die if we reached home with this 
medicine, until the doctor came whom he named." 


But he lights up only, and does not die. They take courage from what the 
diviner said. They stay one night, and on the following morning say, "O, 
yes, the diviner pointed out a doctor of such a place to come and treat 
him. He said he has umsizi, and that the doctor will bring medicine for 
him to drink; then he will give another medicine, and scarify him. So 
now we will go to that doctor." 


They rejoice and say, "We are glad; it is well for you to go. Truly, since 


you gave him the hiccup-medicine he has not had the hiccup all night. 
We now see that you went to a diviner who speaks>#2 truth, and knows 
the disease; you have brought the right medicine. We now have 
confidence. We now see that his eyes are bright." 


So they go to the doctor which the diviner has pointed out. They do not 
go any more to the first doctor, for he told them he could not do any 
thing for the sick man, and asked why the diviner had not mentioned the 
medicine with which he might cure the patient. 


They reach the doctor's. When they reach him, they make obeisance, 
saying, "Eh, dear sir." They go into the house; they salute them, saying, 
“Good day," and they return the salutation, saying, "Yes, sirs." They say, 
"Whence do you come?" 


They say, "From our home." 


340 Wa hlakanipa, He becomes sensible, sharp. Applied to what is sometimes called by us "lighting up before 
death." 

341 Ukuyalela is to manifest the signs which precede immediate dissolution. The man is sometimes conscious of 
his approaching end, and calls his wives and children around him, and says farewell. 

342 Lit., A diviner who speaks, that is, does not rave and talk nonsense. 





"Where are you going?" 

"We have come to this place."343 

“What business have you here?" 

They say, "O, sirs, we are come to the doctor. One of our people is ill." 
They say, "Is there then any doctor here?" 


They reply, "O, sirs, you can tell us where the doctor is; we have come to 
him." 


Those in the house laugh. 

The others say, "O, sirs, do not laugh at us. We are in trouble." 
They say, "What troubles you?" 

They say, "O, we are troubled by disease. One of our people is ill." 


They ask, "As you have come here, have you heard that there is a doctor 
here?" 


They say, "Yes; we have heard that there is one here." 


They say, "Who told you?" 


They reply, "O, sirs, we cannot make a great secret of it. For we have 
come here because we went to a diviner, and he showed us the path, and 
told us there was a doctor here. We did not know it; for we had gone to 
another diviner, and he pointed out another doctor, who, he said, would 
cure the sick man; we went to that doctor, and he treated him, but could 
do nothing. At length he told us he could do nothing, and that the diviner 
of whom we had enquired erred, because he did not name the medicine 
with which he could cure the patient. So we agreed with that doctor, and 
went to another diviner. On our arrival, he told us that there was a 
doctor here who could cure the sick man. And now you see us, sirs; we 
have come." 


They say, "O, yes, yes; there is a man here who treats disease." 


They say, "Tell us where he is." 


343 Viz., We are going no further. 





They say, "There he is." 
And he says, "Yes, yes, it is I. Tell me why you have come here to me." 


They say, "We come, sir, on account of sickness. For the diviner sent us 
here to you." 


The doctor says, "Did the diviner, when you asked him, tell you with 
what medicine I could cure him?" 


They say, "We asked him, and he told us the medicine with which you 
could cure him. He said he had umsizi, and that you could cure him with 
umsizi-medicine." 


He says, "What have you brought for me?"=44 


They say, "Sir, we have not brought any thing. When you have cured 
him, you shall pick out for yourself the cattle you like at our home." 


He says, "What will you give me to cause me to quit my hut?" 


They say, "Sir, we will give you something to cause you to quit the hut; it 
is at home—a goat." 


He says, "Is it possible that you come to take me away with a goat, to go 
to aman whom I am going to cure?" 


They say, "O, dear sir, do not trouble yourself with talking; there is also a 
bullock at home to take you away. We say that as we have only the 
diviner's word, you will never cure him; for he is very ill." 


He says, "I shall cure him, because the diviner told you to come to me." 
And asks, "What medicine did the diviner say I could cure him with?" 


They reply, "O, dear sir, he said you would cure him by giving him an 

expressed juice; and then you would give him another medicine, and 

scarify him. And that he would get well on the very day you go to him. 
That is what the diviner said." 


344 The doctor demands first ugxha, that is, the stick which he uses to dig up medicines. This he does by asking, 
"Ni zoku ngi kipa ngani ekaya lapa na?" With what are you going to take me out of my house? viz., that I may go 
and dig up medicine. The ugxha is generally a goat, or perhaps a calf. He then demands an umkonto or assagai, 
saying, "Imiti i za ’*kutukululwa ngani?" With what can the medicines be undone? They give him an assagai, which 
remains his property. If the man gets well, he is given one or more cattle. If he is paid liberally, 

the ugxha and umkonto are given to the boy that carries his medicines, or helps him to dig them up. 





He says, "Go home then, and I will come the day after tomorrow." 
They object, saying, "O, dear sir, go with us; do not stay behind." 
And at length he assents, saying, "Well, then, I will go with you." 


So he goes with them, taking with him plants to express their juice for 
him, and other medicines, and medicines to rub into the scarifications. 
At length they reach their home with the doctor. On his arrival he makes 
the man drink the expressed juice, and then gives him other medicine 
and scarifies him. He asks for a goat, and kills it, and makes medicine 
with it, and gives it to him. He asks also for a bullock, and makes 
medicine with it, and gives him. 


The people see that he will cure him.**5 He becomes strong, and eats the 
flesh of the goat and the bullock. They ask, "How is the pain now?" 


He replies, "O, be silent, sirs; I am still earnestly looking out for it. I shall 
feel whether it is still there to-morrow, and then tell you. I have indeed 
had some sleep. I will tell you to-morrow, sirs, whether that man is a 
doctor or not." 


Indeed, night comes, and there is no return of the pain. He sleeps. In the 
morning they ask him how heis. 


He says, "O, sirs, I shall now get well." 


The doctor then says, "I have now cured him. Show me my cattle, I am 
going in the morning; I wish to see them, and in the morning drive them 
home. I say, let me see them before I lie down." 


They say, "O, yes, dear sir; you are right. We now see that your patient is 
nearly well," 


So they shew him his cattle; they point out a young cow with a heifer by 
her side, and a calf of a year old—three altogether, 


They say, "Say what you think, doctor; we say, there are your cattle." 


He says, "I thank you for the cattle. But give me something to wipe my 
eyes with."346 


345 Lit., Overcome him, that is, the disease from which he is suffering,—overcome the sick man by getting rid of 
his sickness. 





So they give him a goat. He kills the goat, and places the gall- bladder in 
his hair. He says, "I shall leave medicines with you, that you may wash 
him with them. I have now entirely finished for my part." 


The Diviner mistaken. 


IT is said aman begins to be a diviner by being ill; it is said he is made ill 
by the Amatongo; and he has many goats killed for him; and when they 
have been killed he carries the gall- bladders in his hair. It is a sign that a 
man is becoming a diviner if he wears many gall- bladders. After that he 
begins to be a diviner. 


On his initiation, he goes like one mad to a pool, and dives into it, 
seeking for snakes; having found them, he seizes them and comes out of 
the water with them, and entwines them still living about his body, that 
the people may see that he is indeed a diviner.34’ After that they begin to 
try him in many ways, to see whether he will become a trustworthy 
diviner. They then go to him, and the diviner hears them say they have 
come to divine; and he tells them to smite the ground, that he may 
understand why they have come. And they smite the ground and cry, 
"“Hear."—And he then says, "You have come for such and such a 
matter."—And then they smite the ground.—He then says, "You have 
come for so and so;" and he proceeds to tell them what has taken place as 
regards that about which they have come; and he tells them what the 
man about whom they have come has done. They then reward him if 
they see that he has divined about matters which they understand; and 
depart; and when they reach home they do as the diviner tells them. 
Perhaps it turns out in accordance with what the diviner has said; 
perhaps it does not so turn out; when they see that it has not turned out 
in accordance with his word, they go to another diviner; and perhaps 
what he says comes to pass. That is what I have heard. 


Once at Pietermaritzburg a heifer belonging to Mr. G., my white master, 
was lost. We looked for it, but could not find it. We then asked Mr. G. to 


346 "Give me something to wipe my eyes with." Lit., Wipe my eyes for me. A proverbial saying, meaning that he is 
not wholly satisfied; that his eyes are not yet quite free from dust, so that he is unable to see clearly the cattle they 
have given him. The natives have another saying when purchasing cattle. When they have agreed about the price, 
the purchaser says, "Veza ni amasondo," Bring out the hoofs. Very much like, "Give me a luck-penny." The person 
who has sold will then give a small basket of corn. 

347 See the account of Ukanzi at the end of this article. 





give us a shilling, that we might enquire of a diviner, for we were now 
troubled with looking for it, and did not know where to look for it any 
further. He gave us a shilling, and we went to a diviner who lives near the 
Zwartkop. On our arrival we found him sitting in the cattle-pen; and we 
saluted, saying, "Eh, dear sir," and sat down. 


They saluted us, and we replied. 
The diviner's people asked us whence we came. 


We told them we came from Pietermaritzburg, and had come to enquire 
of the diviner. 


They said, "Why have you come here?" 


We told them we had come on our own account, some cattle*48 having 
been lost. We then asked for snuff, and they gave us some and we took it; 
and after that the diviner said, "Let us go yonder outside the village." 


He went out, and we followed him. He said to us, "Strike the ground, that 
I may understand, my friends, what is the reason that you have come to 
me." 


We smote our hands together, and said, "Hear." 
He said, "You are in trouble." 
We said, "Hear." 


He said, "Let me just understand what kind of a bullock it is?" 


We smote our hands together. 


He said, "It is a cow." 

We smote our hands. 

He said, "No; it is an ox." 

We smote our hands. 

He said , "No; itis not an ox." 

348 They say "some cattle," although it was but one that was missing, that they may not give the diviner too much 


knowledge. They leave him to discover the deception; and if he does not, but proceeds to speak as though many 
cattle were lost, they know he does not understand divination. 





We smote our hands. 

He said, "You are in trouble, lads." 

We smote our hands. 

He said, "But the cow was lost a long time ago." 

And there he spoke truly. 

We smote our hands. 

He said, "J ust let me understand if it was stolen by any one." 
We smote our hands. 

He said, "No, it was not stolen by men; but it is still living." 
We smote our hands. 

He said, "It is one that is lost." 

And there too he spoke the truth. 

We smote with our hands. 

He said, "Let me just understand of what colour it is." 

We smote with our hands. 

He said, "It is a red and white cow." 

But there he made a guess, and did not speak truly. 

We smote our hands. 

He said, "No; it is a heifer; it is not yet in calf." 


We smote our hands. 


And there too he spoke truly. 


He said, "Let me understand if the heifer is still living or not." 
We smote our hands. 
He said, "No, the heifer is dead." 


We smote our hands. 





He said, "No, it is still living." 

He said, "Let me just understand where it is." 

We smote our hands. 

He said, "It is in the mimosa thorn- country." 

We smote our hands. 

He said, "J ust let me understand in what part of the thorn-country it is." 
We smote our hands. 

He said, "It has gone down the Umsunduze." 

We smote our hands. 

He said, "J ust let me understand if it is still living." 
We smote our hands. 


He said, "It is still living, and eating umtolo and umunga. 349 Go and look 
for it there, and you will find it." 


We thought we understood that he had now told us the place, for for 
some time we had not known where to go to look for it. 


Then we gave him the shilling, and returned to Pietermaritzburg. When 
we came to Mr. G. we told him that the diviner said it was in the thorn- 
country, and that we were to go and look for it down the Umsunduze. 


He told us to go and look for it in the place mentioned by the diviner. We 
went to look for it, going down the Umsunduze. As we went along we 
looked for it, going towards the thorn-country which he had pointed out. 
At length we got as far as T.'s, and sought for it in that neighbourhood; 
we could not find it, for the thorns were very thick. As we went we 
enquired at all the native villages in the thorn-countty. The people said 
they knew nothing about it; and others told us to go to T., the white man 
who ate up the cattle of the people that were lost.359 But we were afraid 
to go to him, for he is a passionate white man who beats any coloured 
men whom he does not know if he see them passing through his land. So 


349 Umtolo and umunga, mimosa trees. 
350 That is, if any cattle strayed into his land he took possession of them. 





we went back to Pietermaritzburg without going to T.; and told Mr. G. 
that we had not found the heifer at the place pointed out by the diviner. 
So he told us to give up the search. We did so, and that was the end of it. 


USETEMBA DHLADHLA. 


The Account of Ukanzi. 


THE following narrative gives an interesting and striking instance of the 
power a bold man may possess even over venomous snakes. The snakes 
caught by the diviners and hung in festoons about their bodies, are 
probably charmed in some such manner as here related of Ukanzi. It is 
quite possible that both possessed medicines which are either offensive 
or pleasing to snakes, by which they caused them to be afraid or gentle. 
But it is not necessary to suppose that Ukanzi used any such medicines; 
the mere daring and yet cautious coolness with which he approached the 
snake is quite sufficient to explain why it became so cowed before him. 
But how are we to explain his insusceptibility to the snake poison? Why 
did the poisoned fangs broken off and remaining in his lips produce no 
symptoms? It is likely that he was naturally insusceptible to the influence 
of such animal poisons, just as others possess a natural intense 
susceptibility to it, so that the sting of a bee has in them been followed by 
fatal consequences. This is much more likely, than that he possessed any 
powerful remedies by the use of which he rendered the snake poison 
innocuous. The son inherited the same insusceptibility. Of course all 
statements as to the invariable efficacy of some particular remedy 
possessed by savages, must be received with great caution; and if 
subjected to rigid enquiry would probably prove not to be founded in 
well-observed facts. 


THE account of Ukanzi, the son of Unjoko, and of his knowledge of 
snake-poison. 


He is a man who causes us to wonder much at his knowledge. There is no 
one in our country like him who can render inert the poison of snakes; he 
is aman trusted to the uttermost in cases of snake- bites. 





If any one is bitten by any kind of snake, he does not say he does not 
possess the remedy"! for that kind of snake-poison. No; for his part he is 
only gladdened by all kinds of snakes; nothing prevents his curing the 
bite of any of them. If a man is said to have been bitten by some deadly 
snake, he at once selects the proper remedy. 


And he continually separates the remedy for the poison which is in the 
body, and that which is in the viscera, and keeps them distinct. 


A proof that he is a doctor is that the snakes which he catches are to him 
no more than mice. I once saw this with my own eyes, and did not merely 
hear it by report. He caught a great snake called Umdhlambila, the rock 
imamba, when we were hunting. When we, the hunting party, came 
under a precipice, there was a snake in a tree basking in the sun. We saw 
it occupying the whole tree; it was of a grey colour; its eyes were 

piercing; it was fearful when it looked at any one. 


We called him, saying, "Here is your game!" He came running and 
asking where it was. We pointed it out, and he sawit. He laid his 
weapons on the ground, and climbed the tree and went to it. I said in my 


heart, "I shall now see. For since he has not taken a stick, what will he do 
to this snake which is as large as a post?352 Will it not devour 
him?"353 He put his hand in his mouth and gently bit it all over; he took 


351 Note that isihlungu is used both for the snake- poison and its remedy. 

352 Lit., To so great a post, or trunk, as this. 

353 The following account is taken from the St. James's Magazine: 

"In the course of a country ramble, some Europeans fell in with a company of Eisowys bound for Tangier. A halt 
was called under a spreading fig-tree at the foot of which ran a delightful little stream. The snake-basket was 
emptied out on the ground, and the performance was carried on much in the way just described. While the 
operator was washing his wounds, and spitting out blood enough to discolour the stream, some one suggested 
that it was all asham, and that the snakes had not poison enough among them to kill a sparrow. On this being 
interpreted to the proprietor, who was by this time up to his knees in the water, trying to wash away the traces of 
his last experiment, he very considerately offered to place his basket at the disposal of any one who might be 
inclined to take his first lesson in snake-charming. There was a pause; for it was suddenly remembered that a 
luckless Portuguese had once tried the experiment, and had to suffer the loss of one of his arms by amputation, as 
a memorial of his temerity. Meanwhile the snakes were indulging themselves in a merry wriggle on the grass, and 
nobody was sufficiently devoted to the interests of science to disturb their sports. There the matter would have 
ended, but for a happy thought. 'Fetch a fowl,' cried one of the Europeans, and away scampered a native servant 
to buy one. By way of improving the time a lean- flanked Eisowy, who had hitherto contemplated what was going 
on with a sulky air, roused himself up and declared his readiness to eat a snake for a suitable consideration. The 
offer was sensational, and the required amount was subscribed, on condition that he should eat a snake to be 
chosen by the Europeans. Bang went the tambourine louder than ever, and up jumped the Eisowy, incumbered 
with nothing heavier than his skin and drawers, and looking hungry enough to eat the snakes, basket and all. 
Long and anxious was the consultation of the Europeans, as to which was the nastiest and most venomous of the 
snakes. The Leffa, which had bitten the man so badly, was to be reserved for an experiment on the fow; so the 
choice fell on a speckly monster of most alarming vitality. No sooner was the selection proclaimed, than the 
operatar seized him by the tail, which he instantly thrust into his mouth with the manifest intention of making a 
hearty meal. Before it was possible to rush forward and stop the disgusting exhibition, the Eisowy had shown 
himself so much in earnest about his work, that he had drawn in several inches of the reptile, chewing away 
violently at the unsavoury morsel. There was no standing such a loathsome sight, so one of his companions was 





it out and extended it towards the snake; it started and raised its head, 
and turned in every direction, wishing to escape. But his hand followed it 
constantly wherever it went on the tree. When I thought it would strike 
him on his head, he withdrew himself and it did nothing; and then raised 
his hand again; at length it became gentle, and laid its head in his hand, 
not placing it there in a hostile manner, but laying its head with all 
gentleness in his hand, and letting him do what he liked with it. He 
seized its head, and put it in his mouth, and chewed it; the snake's teeth 
broke in his mouth; he picked out the teeth when he had killed the snake, 
and nothing happened; it was as if he picked out thorns merely; he took 
no medicine to counteract the poison; he merely picked out the teeth. 


We who were standing on the ground wondered, and said Ukanzi was a 
sorcerer. He drew the snake towards himself, and twisted it round his 
body, and came down with it. He got some grass and tied the snake up in 
it, and went home with it, saying, "For my part I have now killed my 
game; I shall prepare it at home." So he carried it away. 


And his son Ugidinga resembles his father in his power of catching 
snakes, he having learnt of his father. 


hastily bribed to snatch the writhing serpent from his hands. It was impossible to make him comprehend that the 
exhibition was not agreeable. He evidently thought that there was some mistake about the snake, and to show 
that he was equal to the emergency, he most obligingly proposed that another selection should be made, and, on 
this being declined, he undertook, for a further consideration, to find a wild one, and eat him on the spot. 
Somewhat chagrined at the signs of disapprobation with which his suggestion was received, and thinking that he 
was in duty bound to do something for his money, he produced an iron skewer, and thrust it through his cheek, 
making it appear on the other side of his face. This was an evident relief to his feelings, for he drew out the 
skewer, wiped it on the grass, and squatted on his haunches with the air of a public benefactor. The truth is, that 
the habits of these men are so temperate, and they have so little spare flesh on their bones, that there is nothing 
for inflammation to fasten on. It is likely enough that if the spectators had not had enough of this sensational kind 
of exlubition, another famished-looking Eisowy would have made good his promise to eat a handful of nails or 
broken glass, at the option of the company. The capacity of these men for eating seems to be limited by none of 
the laws which regulate the appetites of ordinary mortals." 

The same power is also found among the Chinese:— 

"Behind a counter is seen an itinerant doctor, dilating on the virtues of an antidote against the bite of serpents; 
one of his coadjutors is actually putting the head of the cobra capella, or hooded snake, into his mouth, while a 
less intrepid, but equally useful assistant, is exchanging the miraculous drug for cash, or tseen. The great 
impostor himself, mounted on a stool, his head protected by a conical hat of split bamboo, a vestment of thick, 
coarse, compact cloth enclosing his arms, and a similar covering being secured around his waist by a silken girdle, 
holds a serpent in one hand, and the antidote to its venomous bite in the other; 

‘Thus is he doubly arm'd with death and life: 

The bane and antidote are both before him.' 

So perfect is the education of this mischievous reptile, that it essays to bite its owner, and submits to 
disappointment with the appearance of reluctance. Having proved that this particular enemy of mankind still 
retains its propensity to injury in the most entire manner, and requires to be guarded against with caution, the 
doctor takes a medicated ball from one of the packets with which the counter is strewn, and, when the snake 
renews its attempts, presents the ball to it, upon which it instantly recoils, and endeavours to escape from his 
grasp. Should this demonstration be insufficient, the efficacy of the charm is still more convincingly established 
by merely rubbing the forehead, cheek, hand, or any other unprotected part with the antidote, and presenting it 
to the reptile, which appears to retreat with the same dislike and precipitation as when the entire ball was shown 
to it." (China, in a Series of Views, &. By Thomas Allom, Esq., and the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. Vol. II., p. 14.) 





When he reached home with the snake, he skinned it, and separated the 
skin and the flesh, and selected different portions of the body; he roasted 
it that it might not decay, but dry; he boiled it with other snake- poison 
remedies. The heart was set aside by itself; and the body by itself; and he 
had thus two remedies—that obtained from the heart, and that from the 
body. 


If aman walking with Ukanzi were bitten by a snake, he would give him 
a little powder to lick with his tongue, and say, "That is all. I have now 
cured you." The man would go on in fear, not believing that he was 
cured, for he had not seen much medicine, or much treatment. But at 
length he saw when they had gone a great distance and nothing 
happened, and there was no swelling, and it was as if his being bitten at 
all was a mistake. Such, then, was how he acted. 


But as to his knowledge, no one knew by what means he cured all kinds 
of snake- bites in this manner. But it was said he first treated himself 
with powerful medicines; for even if a snake ran into a hole he would 
catch it by the tail, and it would turn round and bite him; it was no 
matter to him, but he would catch it by the head and kill it by placing it 
in his mouth, and adopted no treatment whatever for the bite any more 
than if he had been bitten by a mouse. 


Consulting the Diviner. 


IF aman is ill, the people go to a diviner, to enquire of him. He says the 
man is suffering from disease. Or perhaps he says, he is injured by some 
one who is a sorcerer. They go home, now knowing the man who 
practises sorcery. 


But others dispute, saying, "No! The diviner lies; that man is nota 
sorcerer." Others say, he speaks the truth. At length the man hears that 
the diviner has pointed him out as a sorcerer. He is angry, and leaves the 
place, and goes to be a dependent among other people. But the people 
believe in what the diviner says. But others do not believe. 


If aman is ill, they go to enquire of the diviner. He says, "The man is 
made ill by the Idhlozi. Let them eat an ox; the man will get well if they 
eat an ox." They eat an ox. They worship the Amatongpo, and kill it. 





When they have eaten all the flesh and the man does not get well, but is 
constantly ill until he dies, some say, "The diviner lies." Others say, "He 
was Called by the Amatongo; a diviner cannot conquer the Amatongo." 


When he is dead, they go to enquire of the diviner. He says, "He has been 
called by the Amatango; they wish him to die, and go and live with 
them." And yet people do not cease to enquire of the diviner. Sometimes 
they say, the diviner is true; sometimes they say, he is false. For when a 
man is ill they will enquire of a diviner; and the diviner says, if they kill 
an ox the man will get well. They kill an ox, and the man gets well; and 
then they believe in the diviner's word; and yet forsooth the man would 
have got well after a time. But the people believe he has been saved by 
the Amatango. 


When a man is ill, they call doctors to see him; they treat him, and when 
he gets well they demand cattle, telling him he must pay because they 
have cured him; he pays; and after he has paid, he is ill again, and goes 
to the same doctor whom he has paid; he treats him, but does not 
remove the disease; and tells him, it masters him. And the sick man asks 
his ox to be sent back, that he may go to other doctors. They go to others; 


they treat him; perhaps they cure the disease; then the first doctor feels 
hurt, and says that the sick man was cured by him, but they have paid 
the man that gave him physic last. 


When a doctor treats a sick person, he kills an ox, and cuts away the 
tendons of the legs, and mixes them with medicines, and chars them, till 
they are dry. When they are dry they are powdered, and the sick man is 
scarified, and the medicines are rubbed into the scarifications; and the 
gall is poured on him, that the Amatongo may come and see him and lick 
him, that he may get well. 


Men go to the diviner that he may tell them what they wish to know. 
They merely go to him, and on their arrival do not tell him for what 
purpose they have come. They are silent. But he tells them they have 
come on some matter of importance. They assent by striking the ground. 
If they strike vehemently, they do so because they hear the diviner 
mention things which they know and about which they have come to 
him. If he mentions things unknown to them, they strike the ground 
slightly. If he mentions the very things they know, they strike 
vehemently. 





If any thing is lost, an ox for instance, they go to a diviner, and he tells 
them that if they look for it in a certain place they will find it. They go to 
the place he mentions, and find it. But if they do not find it where he 
says, they say, the diviner is false; he does not know how to divine. They 
then go to another, who is known to divine truly; he tells them, and they 
go and seek there. If they find it, they believe in that diviner, and say, he 
is a true diviner. 


To bar the way against the Amatongo and against disease supposed to be 
occasioned by them. 


WHEN a doctor bars the way?4 for man who has isidhlaho,355 he takes 
certain known medicines with him to the sick man, and takes some of his 
blood and goes to a hard ant- hill which the ants will repair again if 
broken down; he makes a hole in it, and places in it the medicine with 
the blood of the sick man, and closes up the hole with a stone, and leaves 
the place without looking back356 till he gets home. So it is said the 
disease is barred out, and will never return again. 


354 Ukuvimba is to stop, to put a stopper in a bottle. The natives say, Uku m vimba umuntu, To stop a man, as 
though there was some opening by which the Itongo had access. Or Ukuvimbu itongo, orUku m vimba itongo, 

or Ukuvimbela umuntu,—all of which various modes of expressing the same thing may be translated by our 
phrase, "to lay a ghost or spirit." 

InJénArnason's Icelandic Legends, translated by Powell and Magnusson, we find numerous allusions to 
ghosts and methods of laying them. One Ketill, having found the corpse of an old woman lying in the road, passed 
by without paying the least attention to it. The next night and every night after, the old woman visited him in his 
dreams, assuming a horrible and threatening aspect, and hounding him on to an untimely grave. (P. 159.) A man 
lays the ghost of his deceased friend by pouring a keg of brandy on his grave to moisten his "dry old bones," of 
which the ghost complained. (P. 160.) "The boy who did not know what fear was" has a stand-up fight with a 
giant-goblin, whom he manages to detain till "the first ray of dawn," which striking the goblin's eyes, he sinks into 
the ground in two pieces, and is for ever prevented from rising again by two crosses driven into the places where 
the two parts disappeared. (P. 165.) Some are laid by extorting a promise from them not to appear again. "The 
deacon of Myrka" haunts his betrothed, as the ghosts of the Amazulu do their wives, and all means for laying the 
spirit having failed, even the reading of psalms by the priest, they send for a man skilled in witcheraft, who seizes 
the deacon's ghost, uttering potent spells, and forces him beneath a stone, and there he lies to this day. (P. 177.) 
Grímur lays the very substantial ghost of Skeljtingur by fastening him to a rock; and when the ghost went away 
with it, cut off his head and burnt him, and cast the ashes into a well. (P. 199.) 

Another plan of getting rid of goblins is to outwit them by setting them about some task which is impossible to be 
fulfilled, as spinning ropes of sand.—Hothershall Hall, near Ribchester, is said to have been troubled by the 
nightly visits of a goblin; but the goblin "is understood to have been 'laid' under the roots of a large laurel tree at 
the end of the house, and will not be able to molest the family so long as the tree exists. It is a common opinion in 
that part of the country that the roots have to be moistened with milk on certain occasions, in order to prolong its 
existence, and also to preserve the power of the spell under which the goblin is laid. None but the Roman Catholic 
priesthood are supposed to have the power of ‘laying an evil spirit,' and hence they have always the honour to be 
cited in our local legends." ( Lancashire Folk-lore. J ohn Harland, F.S.A., and T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S., p. 57.) 


355 Tsidhlalo, a disease supposed to be caused by the Itongo. 

356 Here again we have a superstition analagous with what we find in our own country. To charm warts away, a 
piece of flesh is stolen and rubbed on the warts, and then buried; or a number of pebbles, corresponding with the 
number of warts, is placed in a bag, which is thrown over the back. But in neither case will the charm work if the 
person "looks back till he gets home." 





When we bar the way with a frog of the river, we catch a frog, and take it 
home; when the patient has been scarified over the most painful spot, 
the blood is taken from that place, and is placed in the frog's mouth, and 
it is carried back to its place; it is handled gently, lest it should die. So the 
disease is barred out from the man. 


Again, if a woman has lost her husband, and she is troubled excessively 
by a dream, and when she is asleep her husband comes home again, and 
she sees him. daily just as if he was alive, and so she at last wastes away, 
and says, "I am troubled by the father of So-and-so;35” he does not leave 
me; it is as though he was not dead; at night I am always with him, and 
he vanishes when I awake. At length my bodily health is deranged; he 
speaks about his children, and his property, and about many little 
matters." Therefore at last they find a man who knows how to bar out 
that dream for her. He gives her medicine, and says, "There is medicine. 
When you dream of him and awake, chew it; do not waste the spittle 
which collects in your mouth whilst dreaming; do not spit it on the 
ground, but on this medicine, that we may be able to bar out the dream." 


Then the doctor comes and asks if she has dreamt of her husband; she 


says she has. He asks if she has done what he told her; the woman says 
she has. He asks whether she has spit on the medicine he gave her to 
chew, the spittle which collected in her mouth whilst dreaming; she says 
she has. He says, "Bring it to me then; and let us go together to the place 
where I will shut him in." 


The doctor treats the dream with medicines which cause darkness; he 
does not treat it with white medicines; for among us black men we say 
there are black and white ubulawo; therefore the doctor churns for the 
woman black ubulawo, because the dream troubles her. 


So he goes with her to a certain place, to lay the Itongo; perhaps he shuts 
it up in a bulb of inkomfe.°58 The bulb has a little hole made in its side, 
and the medicine mixed with the dream-spittle is placed in the hole, and 
it is closed with a stopper; the bulb is dug up, and placed in another hole, 
and the earth rammed down around it, that it may grow. 


357 The woman must respect (hlonipa) her husband's name; she does not call him by name, but as here, when 
addressing him or speaking of him, says, "Father of So-and-so," mentioning one of his children by name. 
358 Inkomfe, a bulbous plant, the leaves of which contain a strong fibre, and are used for weaving ropes. 





He then leaves the place with the woman, saying to her, "Take care that 
on no account you look back; but look before you constantly, till you get 
home. I say the dream will never return to you, that you may be satisfied 
that I am a doctor. You will be satisfied of that this day. If it returns, you 
may tell me at once." 


And truly the dream, if treated by a doctor who knows how to bar the 
way against dreams, ceases. And even if the woman dreams of her 
husband, the dream does not come with daily importunity; she may 
dream of him occasionally only, but not constantly as at first. The people 
ask her for a few days after how she is. She replies, "No. I have seen 
nothing since. Perhaps it will come again." They say, "Formerly was 
there ever a time when he did not come?" The woman says, "There was 
not. There used not to be even one day when he did not come. I am still 
waiting to know whether he is really barred from returning." 


The doctor prevails over the dead man as regards that dream; at length 
the woman says, "O! So-and-so is a doctor. See, now I no longer know 
any thing of So-and-so's father. He has departed from me for ever." 


Such then is the mode in which dreams are stopped.°59 


Umwahleni, the Diviner. 


THERE was a great inyanga among our people, whose name was 
Umwathleni. If a sorcerer came by night, he would awake in the middle 
of the night and drive the man away; perhaps he would scold him before 
quitting the hut, saying, "So-and-so, go back to your own village. I see 
what you are doing." And he would drive him away in the middle of the 
night. He was a very celebrated inyanga of our people. 


Sometimes he would go out when it was about to dawn, and proceed to 
the river, and go into a pool, and would come out having his face 
smeared with white earth, and go home having his neck entirely circled 
with a living imamba. He would catch it and twist it round his neck, or 
wear it as a fillet; when he reached home he was fearful to look at; and he 


359 That means are employed to cause dreams of the departed. This is called ukubanga ipupo, to cause a dream by 
medicines or medical charms. This system has many ramifications, and will be again alluded to at the end of the 
volume. 





would call the people of the village to come and sing the songs he had 
composed. 


He was a very active doctor; he hopped about the whole house like a 
bird, starting from one place and pitching in another. And the songs 
were Said to be songs which the Amatongo gave him; his songs were 
different from ours; he composed a first part for the women; and then a 
second part; the women smote their hands and sang the first part for 
him, and he sang the response alone indoors, playing many pranks. 


But the izinyanga of the present time are said no longer to resemble 
those of former times; for this Umwathleni, in order that men might see 
that he was an inyanga, had many things concealed for him to find on the 
day he was formally declared to be an inyanga. All the things which are 
hidden, whether great or small, become the property of the inyanga. The 
people then acted thus with Umwathleni, and tested his skill as an 
inyanga, that it might be known that he was an inyanga indeed. When he 
came to find the things which were concealed, he had his body 
ornamented and daubed with white clay. When he reached his home, the 
people had already hidden all kinds of things in very obscure places, both 
out of doors and in the houses, for him to find. O, he resembled a mad 
man entering the house. Already many crowds of people were 

assembled, who had come to see the wonder. He went rapidly and took 
out of the place of concealment whatever was hidden, and placed it 
before the people. He entered the house, and took out whatever was 
hidden there. He went down to the river, and took out whatever was 
hidden there. All these things became his, that he might be celebrated, 
and people say, "Umwathleni is a diviner." For it is the custom among 
black men to conceal things for a diviner to find, that he may be seen to 
be a diviner. So this was done for Umwathleni. But among diviners of the 
present time there is no longer any clear evidence that they are diviners; 
and we now Say, they have not eaten impepo, and we call them amabuda, 
that is, things which do not speak the truth. 


When we say, "A diviner has not eaten impepo," we speak of reality; 
impepo means true knowledge. If any one has eaten the impepo which is 
eaten by real diviners, or if he says he has really eaten it, we say, "No, it is 
not the impepo which diviners eat; he ate another kind." But when it is 
said he has not eaten impepo, we mean that his divination does not 





resemble the divination of real diviners. Impepo means especially that 
clearness of perception360 which a diviner possesses; nothing is too hard 
for him; but he sees a difficult thing at once. So we say of such a diviner, 
"He has eaten impepo." It is this which the diviner's people say. 


This is the impepo which we see; but as regards the impepo of which we 
are speaking, we do not say that a man may eat it because it is said to 
impart to diviners clear inner sight, and so become a diviner himself. No; 
it cannot make him a diviner by itself, if there is nothing within him 
which can unite with the impepo and make him clearsighted. 


There are two kinds of impepo. White impepo has its own peculiarities; 
we believe especially in white impepo; but we do not believe at all in the 
black impepo; 36! that which arises after eating it is dark. For example, if 
aman dreams continually of a man he does not wish to see, he eats the 
black impepo, and drives him away by it, that should he come again he 
may not see him distinctly, nor understand who it is. Or when we 
sacrifice we do not take the black impepo, but always the white. And one 
always finds the white impepo in the folds of the sleeping mats of old and 
young, that they may have distinct dreams. 


Divining with Sticks and Bones. 


THE account of diviners when they begin to enter on divination. No one 
knows that a man will be a diviner. He begins by being affected with 
sickness; it appears about to cease, but it does not. It is in this respect at 
the commencement that diviners, and those that have familiar spirits, 
are alike; they differ in their mode of divination, for the diviner with 
familiar spirits does not resemble another diviner. 


When a diviner divines for people, even he tells back to the people the 
truth which he first took from them. If as regards that which is done by 
the diviner we put all together, we shall say, it is the people who divine; 
for the diviner does not begin with any thing that he has not heard from 
the people who come to divine. 


360 Kcakcambisa, to make white; applied metaphorically, to whiten or make clear the perceptions. 
361 That is, in its power to produce distinct or clear vision. 





There appears to be great cunning in the diviner, for when he divines he 
says, "Smite the ground, that I may understand why you have come." The 
people strike the ground. 


He says, "There is one thing only about which you have come." They 
strike gently. He tries to establish that which he says, and tells them to 
strike the ground. But they again strike gently as at first. And he leaves 
that which he was saying, and perceives that they do not assent, and that 
he is going astray. Then he goes on nibbling till he hits upon something 
they know. 


When he says, "As you came on such an account and nothing else, why 
do you not strike the ground?" then they smite and freely use the 
divining sticks, saying thus to him, "You hit the mark there." Now then 
he will proceed carefully, following that footprint of truth, and trying to 
make it into a continuous track.362 They assent to some things; to others 
they object by striking gently; they continually turn him back from his 
wandering by striking gently; at last he perceives that the real 
importance of the disease starts from that point which he just touched on 
at first; and he continually starts from the first words to which they gave 
their assent, and continually goes near them, till he finds out the truth by 
asking and nibbling until he is on the right track. 


Having succeeded thus far, he now begins to speak also about things 
with which they are not acquainted, knowing that they will now believe 
in the things he says, though they are not acquainted with them; but 
because he has satisfied them by the truths he spoke at first, they will not 
despise any of his words; but every thing he says will be true in their 
eyes. Such is the method of diviners. 


We say he is told, because he too asks of himself in the hearing of the 
people, denying the correctness of what he himself has said; and says, 

"J ust let me see what the disease is," turning about continually and 
looking hither and thither. It is evident that he is seeking, and that the 
thing is lost to him; and as to his finding it, if those who come to enquire 
do not know, it is not found at all. Therefore we say the diviners too are 
told. For there are those who do not know how divination is managed; 
and when disease occurs one is sent who forsooth never went to enquire 


362 Like a man who has lost his cattle, having found a footprint he will return again and again to it, till he succeeds 
in connecting it with others, and thus form a continuous track, which leads him to the lost property. 





of a diviner before; and does not know how it is managed; and even if he 
does know he murmurs in his heart, saying, "O, when I go to a diviner 
who knows, I find him just like myself; and he too wants me to tell him 
the truth; there is no such thing as a diviner. A diviner, forsooth, ought to 
tell me things which I know and which I do not know; and not nibble at 
the affair like a man who knows nothing." 


The wise man then says in his heart, "No, I see that these diviners are 
told. By themselves they know nothing. Why do they nibble at the affair 
instead of telling the truth at once?" 


So then such a man when he goes to enquire says, "For my part I shall be 
a man who knows nothing. And you too, So-and-so, it is well when the 
diviner tells us to smite, for us to smite vehemently at every thing, even 
when he does not speak truly. We will be set right by him; we will say 
that every thing is true that the diviner says. For we do not know any 
thing; we are going to enquire of one who knows." 


And so they dispute nothing the diviner says. They smite in assent to 
every thing, till the diviner is confused, and at length asks them, saying, 
"O, my friends, did you ever smite in this manner when enquiring of a 
diviner before?" 


They say, "O, sir, again and again. We are they who enquire." 


He asks, "Have you acted thus with all diviners?" 


They say, "Yes, for as to us truly we neither know what is false nor what 
is true. The diviner will distinguish in all such matters." 


He remains silent, takes snuff, and shakes his head, and says, "No, my 
friends; you do not smite properly. The diviner is the thumb.?6 Why do 


363 A doctor of the thumb, or thumb-doctor,—so called because he cannot proceed without the assistance of those 
who enquire, which they give either by silence or striking the ground gently with theizibulo or divining-rods, 
when he is not correct; or by assenting by saying "Hear" or "True," and by striking the ground violently, and 

by pointing to the diviner in a peculiar way with the thumb, when he is correct. 

The diviners are separated into four classes: — 

1— Thumb-doctors, in whom no great confidence is placed. 

2.—Diviners who have eaten impepo, that is, who possess a real gift of divination, and who are able to divine 
without any help from the enquirers. 

3.—Those who use bones or sticks in divination. The bones are called simply amatambo, and are obtained from 
various wild animals. The doctors who employ them are called bone-diviners. The sticks used are about a foot 
long, and are called omabukula-izinti, or in the singular, umabukula-izinti, which is a compound word: ukuti 
bukula is to lie down gently and comfortably,—uma, when; "When the sticks lie down gently," that is, the diviner 
receives intimation by the mode in which the sticks act. Such a diviner is called a stick-diviner. The natives place 
much confidence in these doctors. 





you smite the ground vehemently whatever I say, there being nothing 
which you dispute?" 


They reply, "O, truly, sir; we should not have come to you if we had 
known any one thing. Have we not come to you to hear from you what is 
the very truth?" 


He says, "No. You do not understand. We diviners are told. If people 
smite as you smite, we know nothing." 


Such is the position of diviners. We may entertain doubts about them; 
they are not like those who have familiar spirits; they are told, for they 
take the words from the people who come to enquire. 


J ohn, for example, went to enquire of a diviner when his sister was ill, 
wishing to know what was the cause of her illness. But when he smote 
the ground he smote mechanically, assenting to every thing the diviner 
said; for he said to himself, "For my part I know nothing. It is the diviner 
that shall point out to me the real facts of the case." 


The diviner reproved him, saying, "Surely, my friend, did you ever 
enquire of a diviner in this way before?" 


J ohn replied in the affirmative, saying, "O, it is I indeed who 
enquire, 364 for I am now the responsible head of our village; there is no 
other man in it; there is no one but me." 


The diviner said, "I see. You do not know how to enquire of a diviner." At 
length he devised a plan with one of his own people, saying, "This man 
has not the least notion of divination. J ust go and ask him, that he may 
tell you why he has come, that you may smite the ground for me ina 
proper manner." 


So indeed the man said to J ohn, "The diviner says you do not know how 
to divine. Tell me the cause of your coming. You will see that we smite 
the ground for him vehemently when he speaks to the point; and if he 
does not speak to the point, we do not smite much." 


4.—Those who have familiar spirits. The people have much confidence also in these, especially because they 
are not able to comprehend the source of the voices which appear to come from invisible beings. It is supposed 
that this mode of divination is of modern origin. 

364 The head of the village alone enquires of the diviner, either in person or by his representatives. Great men 
send messengers to the diviner, and do not go in person. 





John said in answer, "For my part I do not understand what you say. I 
have merely come to the diviner for no other purpose than to hear of him 
the nature of a disease. I did not come to talk with you about it. For my 
part I shall hear from the diviner what the disease is." 


So he refused to tell him; and the man went back to the diviner; he said, 
"Let him come to me again, that we may hear." 


So J ohn again smote the ground vehemently, and thus expressed his 
assent to every thing the diviner said. Until he became quite foolish, and 
said, "O, my friend, I see indeed that you do not know how to enquire of 
a diviner." 


He said this because there was no point where J ohn assented very much, 
nor where he assented slightly, that he might see by his assenting slightly 
that he had not hit the mark. He expected if he hit the mark J ohn would 
smite the ground vehemently; but if he missed it he would strike gently. 
So he left off divining, and said, "No, my friend, I never met with a man 
who enquired like you." He could do nothing. 


John said, "O then, my friend, as you do not see the nature of the 


disease, Dow give me back my shilling, that I may betake myself to 
another diviner." 


So the diviner gave him back the shilling. His name was Umngom’-u-ng- 
umuntu.365 


J ohn then went to Unomantshintshi, one who divined by means of 
pieces of stick. The name of these pieces of stick is Umabukula. The 
mode of divining by them is remarkable. 


So J ohn came to the sticks. Their owner took them and laid them on the 
ground; he chewed some medicine, and puffed it over them, that they 
might tell him truly the very facts of the case. Divination by these sticks 
does not resemble that by a diviner. For the owner of them enquires of 
them. Unomantshintshi asked them, saying, "Tell me, how old is the 
person who is ill?" And they said. But as they have no mouth they speak 
thus:—If they say no, they fall suddenly; if they say yes, they arise and 
jump about very much, and leap on the person who has come to enquire. 


365 Umngom’-u-ng’-umuntu, a name apparently given because whilst professing to divine he manifested no skill 
in divination. It means, "The diviner who is a man," that is, acommon man, without any special endowments. 





In this way they told J ohn the character of his sister's illness, and traced 
out every little ramification of it which was known to J ohn. so J ohn 
assented, and left his shilling with the sticks, and said, "This is what I 
want, that the diviner should tell me things which I know without having 
asked me any question. I shall know that he has divined by his telling me 
the symptoms of the disease which are known to me." 


Their mode of speaking is this:—If it is asked where the disease has 
seized the patient, the sticks jump up at once and fix themselves on the 
place where the sick man is affected. If it has affected the abdomen, they 
fix themselves on the abdomen of the man who has come to enquire. If 
the head, they leap upon his head. They go over every joint of the body 
that is affected by the disease. Or if they are asked where the doctor is 
who can cure the sick man, they leap up and lie down in the direction of 
the place where the doctor lives. If the owner of them knows for certain 
the name of a doctor who lives among the tribe to which the sticks point, 
he mentions the name to them; if it is he they mean, they jump up and 
down and fix themselves on their owner; and he knows thereby that they 
assent. 


Many believe in the Umabukula more than in the diviner. But there are 
not many who have the Umabukula. Those whom I know who have them 
are that same Unomantshintshi and Ukaukau. These I know. There is a 
third, Undangezi, a red man of the house of Undhlovu, of whom my 
uncle used to enquire when I was a lad, and came back with many things 
which the Umabukula had said. ‘The Umabukula of which J ohn enquired 
gave him an exact account of his sister's illness, saying truly where the 
disease began, and where they had gone to enquire as to its nature. He 
believed fully, and went home satisfied. 


This, then, is the account of the Umabukula and of the diviner. ‘They 
differ from each other; they are not the same. 


As regards divination by bones, the bones of all kinds of wild beasts are 
used; there is that of the elephant, and that of the lion, and the bones of 
all great and well known wild beasts. 


The diviner by bones, when any one comes to him to enquire, unfastens 
the bag in which the bones are kept, chews some little medicine, and 
puffs on them; he then pours them out, and picks out the bones of 





certain animals with which he is about to divine; they fill both his hands; 
he brings them all together and throws them on the ground; all the bones 
fall. But what the bones say is not clear to the man who comes to 

enquire; if he is not accustomed to them he sees nothing, and does not 
know what it means. 


The owner of the bones manages them all properly. When one in falling 
rests on another—if for instance it is the bone of an elephant and of the 
hyena—he says, "What does the elephant and hyena say?" And 
afterwards by his management of the bones, he tells the enquirer that the 
bones say so and so; that he sees that the bones say this and that. 


And the man replies, "Yes; the bones mention that for which I came 
here." 


Then the owner of the bones says to the man, "J ust take them yourself, 
and ask them why it is so." 


He throws them down, and the owner then manages them properly, and 
tells him what the bones say; he says, "You see this bone standing in this 
manner; it speaks of a certain matter in your village. This says you must 
do so-and-so." They say every thing the man knows. 


And a person by accustoming himself to divine with bones, himself 
manages them properly; from that proper management the matter is 
made evident, and he sees for himself. The diviner just points it out to 
him, and then follows him, when he has already seen by himself what the 
bones say. Such then is the mode of divining by bones. 


I myself once went to enquire of the bones. There was a goat of Umjijane, 
one of my brothers, which had been yeaning for some days, and we 
wondered why it did not give birth to its young. We went to a diviner, the 
brother of Umatula, who divined with bones. On coming to him we made 
obeisance, saying, "Eh, friend, your affairs!"266 We went home with him 
to his village. He took a little medicine and chewed it, and puffed on his 
bag in which the bones were kept; he rubbed them, and poured them out 
on the ground; he managed them, and said, "O, what does the goat 
mean? There are two kids—one white, and the other, there it is, it is grey. 
What do they mean?" 


366 A mode of informing the diviner that they come to divine; and expressing a wish that he will divine for them 
favourably. Chiefs are sometimes addressed in this way when a man is about to ask a favour. 





We replied, "We do not know, friend. We will be told by the bones." 


He said, "This goat, which is a female black goat, is yeaning. But it is as 
though she had not yet yeaned. But what do you say? You say, the goat is 
in trouble. O, I say for my part when I see the bones speaking thus, I see 
that the young ones are now born. The bones say, "The Itongo of your 
house, Umjijane, says, you never worship it. There is nothing the matter. 
It says it has helped you very much. The disease which sorcerers have 
poured upon your village is great. It would have taken effect, but the 
Amatongo of your house would not allow it. The goat has been, made ill 
wilfully by sorcerers.' The bones say, 'When you reach home the goat will 
have given birth to two kids. When you reach home, return thanks to the 
Amatongo.' This is what the bones say." 


We gave him money and went home, I not believing that there was any 
truth in it, for the bones did not speak. But I had heard a man speaking 
for them. When we reached home we found the goat now standing at the 
doorway with two kids—one white and the other grey. I was at once 
satisfied. We sacrificed and returned thanks to the Amatongo. 


Magical Practices. 3°67 


IT is said that doctors are the authors of magical practices. As when a 
doctor takes a pot and pours water into it; and then begins to medicate 
it. But I do not understand the medication, how it is done. He then 
kindles a fire under the pot, but it does not boil.368 He kindles a very 


great fire. 


Or he may take an assagai or a needle, and place even a large pot on it, 
and it does not fall. That is called an umlingo, or magical practice. 


367 Some of the following examples appear to be instances of legerdemain,—mere tricks. 

368 "The heroes of the Finne," in one of their wanderings, fell in with "a great wild savage of a giant," who, after 
enquiring the news, arose, and "put a cauldron on the fire, and a stag of a deer in it. 

Sit,' said he, 'and burn (fuel) beneath that cauldron, but unless the deer be cooked when I awake, you shall have 
but what you can take off his head, and by all you have ever seen do not take out the head.' 

"They were tormented by hunger, and they did not know what they should do. They saw a little shaggy man 
coming down from the mountain. 'Ye are in extremity,’ said he, himself; 'why are ye not tasting what is in the 
cauldron?’ 

"We are not,' said they; ‘fear will not let us." 

"They took the lid out of the end of the cauldron, when they thought it was boiled, and so it was that there was 
frozen ice came upon it." ( Popular Tales of the West Highlands. J . F. Campbell. Vol. III., p. 299.)—See also 
below the charge brought against Udumisa for preventing the pot boiling. 





I myself once saw this. A doctor had a lot of bones hung on a string. They 
are called Umabukula. I saw the doctor act thus with the bones: he had 
hung them on a string, and came to our village to divine for my father. 
He first swept the ground, and prepared a broad space; he then took the 
bones in his hands, shook them violently, and praised them by name, 
saying, "I come that I may hear, Buthluza-bonunga! Mabala-maji!"%69 He 
then scattered them on the ground; they formed a line, standing up on 
the ground, and pointing to his bladder. He then interpreted for them, 
saying, "The bones say the disease is in the bladder." They knew by that 
that the disease was umsizi, a disease which is seated in the bladder. 


It is called also an umlingo if, when a chief is about to fight with another 
chief, his doctors cause a darkness to spread among his enemies, so that 
they are unable to see clearly.3” 


Other modes of divining. 


THERE is among black men a something which is divination within 
them. When any thing valuable is lost, they look for it at once; when they 


cannot find it, each one begins to practise this inner divination, trying to 
feel where the thing is; for not being able to see it, he feels internally a 
pointing, which tells him if he will go down to such a place, it is there, 
and he will find it; at length it says he will find it; at length he sees it, and 
himself approaching it; before he begins to move from where he he sees 
it very clearly indeed, and there is an end of doubt. That sight is so clear 
that it is as though it was not an inner sight, but as if he saw the very 
thing itself and the place where it is; so he quickly arises and goes to the 
place; if it is a hidden place, he throws himself into it, as though there 
was something that impelled him to go as swiftly as the wind. And in fact 
he finds the thing, if he has not acted by mere headguessing. If it has 
been done by real inner divination, he really sees it. But if it is done by 
mere head- guessing, and knowledge that he has not gone to such a place 


369 Buhluza-bonungu! mabala-maji!—These words are izibongo or praise- giving names, by which the doctor 
addresses the bone which is taken from the porcupine. Each bone has its isibongo, one or more. Ukubuhluza, to 
stab into the abdomen. Bonungu is from Inungu, a porcupine, and is equivalent to Porcupine-men. These bones 
are derived from the Abasutu. Maji is a Sutu word, meaning apparently many. Mabala-maji, many colours, 
referring to the various colours of the quills. 

370 Compare 2 Kings vi. 17-20. 





and such a place, and that therefore it must be in such another place, he 
generally misses the mark. 


WHEN cattle are lost, and it is not known where they are, a little animal 
whose name is Isipungumangati3”! is found, and we ask it, saying, 
"Mantis, where are the cattle?" We hold it in our hand, and place it with 
its pointed head looking upwards; if it points in another direction with 
its head, and it is clear in what direction it points, we shall pay no 
attention to the various directions in which it points, but look earnestly 
to the place where it points its head steadily; and perhaps we find them 
there; and perhaps we do not. 


Chiefs divine. 


AS to the custom of a chief of a primitive stock of kings among black 
men, he calls to him celebrated diviners to place him in the chieftainship, 
that he may be really a chief; and not be one by descent merely, but by 


adding a chieftainly character by calling doctors who possess medicines 
and charms; and these doctors place him in the chieftainship.?”2 


One comes and performs many ceremonies, telling the chief the power of 
his medicines. Another does the same; he performs ceremonies, and 
says, "For my part, in order that you may know that I am a doctor, it 
would be well for you to levy an army to attack another chief, whilst I am 
treating you with my medicines, that you may understand me. There is 
ubulawo. If you churn it in your vessel,?73 and call So-and-so, you may 
see whether you will not cut him off in a very little time. It is well for you 
to begin this very day, whilst I am here." 


371 The Mantis, or Hottentot God. There is also a bird called Isipungumangati, which boys use for the same 
purpose. If the cattle are lost, and they see this bird sitting on a tree, they ask it where the cattle are; and go in the 
direction in which it points with its head. It is about the size of a crow, and has a crest. 

372 Here the izinyanga stand out very clearly as a priesthood, whose duty it was to "consecrate" the chiefs. They, 
however, did it with charms and sorcery. When a chief has obtained from the diviners all their medicines and 
information as to the mode of using the isitundu, it is said that he often orders them to be killed, lest they should 
use their sorcery against himself. 

373 The isitundu is a narrow-mouthed vessel, made of a grass called umsingizane or of izingqondo-zelala, the 
fibres of the vegetable ivory; the grass or fibres are twisted into a small cord, which is sewn together into the 
proper form by the fibres of the ilala. It is sufficiently compact to hold water. 





Truly then the vessel of the chief is first used by the doctors. When he 
churns?” it, he calls the chief who is the enemy of his chief; and lauds 
ancient chiefs who are now dead. If the ubulawo froths up, the doctor 
shouts his name aloud, and says to his chief, "Behold, thou son of So- 
and-so, hereafter thou mayst take me to task. I say, on the very day when 
you go out against him you will destroy him. If there were any danger I 
would tell you." And the doctor tells the chief how to use the vessel, and 
to consider thoroughly the action of the ubulawo which is churned, that 
he may see what will happen by looking into the vessel.37 


When he has finished his instruction the doctor says, "You can take me 
to task. If it does not turn out in accordance with what I say, I will cast 
away my medicines, and be no longer a doctor." 


So the doctor leads out an army that he may go with it; he goes round 
about it and burns his medicines, and says, "Even their assagais shall 
constantly miss you." He goes a little way with it, and returns from the 
top of the hill, and then returns to the chief. 


And if they already have any thing belonging to the chief that is attacked, 
when the army is led forth, the chief sits without moving on a circlet 
made of medicines within which that which belongs to the other is 
placed. Whilst he does this he says, "I am overcoming him; I am now 
treading him down; he is now under me. I do not know by what way he 
will escape."376 


Such then is the vessel of the chief; his vessel is a diviner to him. For if 
there is any place about which the chief is angry, he goes to his vessel, 
and churns it continually; and spits in the direction of the person he 
hates; he spits before sunrise at the time of churning his vessel; and 
subdues the man he hates. 


A chief does thus with his vessel; and he generally mentions what he is 
about to do before it is done, saying, "Such and such will happen; and 
you will do so and so." And so it is when an army is led out, the men look 
for a word to come from the chief to give them courage, that they may 


3 Churns it, that is, twists round and round by means of a stick the contents of the vessel, consisting of sundry 
plants steeped in water. 

375 This appears to be similar to the divination by looking into a cup or vessel or crystal, still practised in North 
Africa and other places. Compare what is said of J oseph's cup, Gen. xliv. 5. 

3% Lit., I shall just hear by what kind of a way he will escape. 





know what kind of people it is to whom they are going. And it is as 
though they knew this beforehand. 


But it is so, because again and again the chief is accustomed to say, "You 
will not see any army. I say, I have already killed So-and-so. I have seen 
him here again and again. You will only take the cattle. There are no 
men, but mere women." 


The word of the chief gives confidence to his troops; they say, "We are 
going only; the chief has already seen all that will happen, in his vessel." 
Such then are chiefs; they use a vessel for divination. 


In like manner also a young man that has powerful ubulawo, when he 
churns it, calls on the name of the daughter of such an one, churning it at 
the same time; if the ubulawo froths up, he knows that he has prevailed 
over her. He takes some things belonging to her and places them in a 

pot, and thus churns her, that her heart may regard him. It is the same as 
the churning of a man who is churned by a chief. 


It is the same as regards petty chiefs; if one has gone away from his chief, 
the chief says, "Although So-and-so has departed, he will come back 
again. I am now sitting upon him. I do not know by what way he will go 
away from me." Such then is the conduct of a chief with a vessel. 


A chief is troubled, and is afraid, and gets thin, if, when he churns his 
vessel, it no longer gives propitious indications. He is greatly troubled; it 
is as though he was about to die, or about to be killed by another chief; 
he has no strength if his vessel does not give him confidence. Such then 
is the confidence of a chief with which he trusts in his vessel. 


Various kinds of ubulawo having been bruised, they are placed in the 
vessel, and water is poured on them, and the chief churns them 
continually. And this is what we mean by a chief's vessel. It is not a 
divining vessel if nothing is placed in it. If such a vessel is lost, it is a 
great matter with the chief. There will be much trouble, and many men 
die after the loss of the vessel; if it is not found, the diviners point out 
many men, and many are killed. The doctors crowd together to produce 
courage in the chief by their medicines and by words of encouragement, 
until his fear ceases when he sees that he continues to live. 





The Chief's Vessel. 


A CHIEF among the Amazulu practises magic?” on another chief before 
fighting with him. Something belonging to that chief is taken, and the 
other washes himself with intelezi, in order that he may overcome the 
other when they begin to fight. And forsooth the one was conquered long 
ago by having his things taken and practised upon by magic. 


And if the cattle fly from an enemy, their dung, and the earth which 
retains the marks of their footprints, are taken to the chief that he may 
churn them and sit upon them. And the men say, "The chief is now 
sitting upon them; he has already eaten them up; we shall find them." 
And when they have found them they say, "The doctor of the chief is a 
doctor indeed." 


The dung and earth which retains the mark of the footprints are placed 
in the chief's vessel; a circlet is made with medicines,” in which 
portions of them are wrapped up; the chief's vessel is placed on the 
circlet, and they then wait. When he has done this, the chief says, "I have 
now conquered them. Those cattle are now here; I am now sitting upon 


them. I do not know in what way they will escape." 


The isitundu is a vessel which is well sewn with palmetto fibres; it is 
large, but its mouth is small. It is said to be an isitundu because its 
mouth is just large enough to admit the hand. All the knowledge of the 
chief is in this vessel.3” If he wishes to kill another chief, he takes 
something belonging to that chief, and puts it in the vessel, and practises 
magic on it, that he may kill him when he has no power left. 


When a chief has taken another chief, 38° he churns him in his vessel; and 
at once calls him; when he calls him he inspects carefully the mode in 
which the ubulawo acts, and says, "But I say that although I am cutting 
off the head of So-and-so; yet I say you will meet with an army. I see that 
he stands firm by his manliness. I see this in my vessel when I am 
churning him; I see that the ubulawo is hard3®! when I call him. But I say 


377 Ukulumba and ukuhlunga are to practise a peculiar kind of sorcery by means of medicines. See below, at the 
end of the volume. 

378 Intelezi, various kinds of plants, &c., used as charms, and believed to possess magical powers. 

379 This is a free, but really literal rendering, as in the following sentence:—Ilau lomfundisi li hlala izincwadi zake 
zonke, The private room of the missionary contains all his books; or, All the missionary's books are in his private 
room. 

380 That is, something belonging to the chief; by taking and churning that, he says he takes and churns the chief. 
381 The ubulawo is hard, that is, does not give out readily the signs which indicate a favourable issue. 





I shall cut off his head. But do you fight with determination; they burn; 
they are a fire."382 


He also tells them if they will eat the cattle without any loss to 
themselves, saying, "I say, you will eat up the cattle when the sun rises; 
whilst it is still rising you will already have overcome him. I have already 
overcome him. I see it in my vessel. I say the cattle will come here 
tomorrow morning, to report that you have conquered." 


Therefore the army goes out courageously, saying, "There is no enemy 
with which we shall have to fight. Our chief has already bound So-and- 
so. We shall stab mere water- melons, 3°83 which are unable to resist." 





Divining by Familiar Spirits. 
WHEN my aunt was ill, the wife of my father by adoption, 384 my father 
went to the forest-country to find a doctor to dig up the poison which 


was killing her. The people directed him to a doctor with familiar 
spirits, 385 saying, "Go to Umancele; it is he who will help you." When he 


came to him he said, "My friend, you see I come to you, for I have got no 
good from all the other doctors; I think that perhaps you can help me 
more than they. I wish you to go with me in the morning." Umancele 
assented. 


In the morning there was a change of weather, and he staid at 
Umancele's house many days; there was very heavy rain, so that they 
could not set out. On the first fine day, they set out. We saw them on 
their arrival, not knowing the day on which they would come. 


382 That is, when you fight with them, it will be like handing fire, and unless you light well you will get burnt by 
the enemy. 

383 They are soft, and easily overcome,—mere women. 

384 Not the man's own father, but his uncle, his father's brother, who on the death of the real father took 
possession of the wife and family of the deceased, becoming the husband of the wife and father of the children, 
and is therefore called father simply, in accordance with native custom. 

385 This, perhaps, is the best rendering we can give to the words, Inyanga yemilozi. The imilozi are supposed to 
be amatongo or spirits of the dead, who wait on a particular diviner, and speak in a low whistling tone, so as to be 
heard by those who come to enquire. They are called imilozi from this mode of speaking; umlozi is the whistling 
sound made by the mouth, short of a full whistle. The natives do not call them by any term equivalent to 
"familiar," but they say they are "Amatongo a hamba nomuntu,"—Spirits who live with a man. The wild cat and 
baboon are said to be amanxusa—attendants, i. e. familiars—of the abatakati or wizards; and as we shall see 
below, they are supposed to have power to bewitch various animals, as dogs, cattle, or snakes, and to send them 
on a message of malice to injure those they hate. These are of the same character as "the Sending" which we read 
of in Icelandic legends. They also use the imikovu, that is, little people whom they have raised from the dead by 
incantations and magic; and who may also be called familiars. 





When they came, all the people that lived with us were told that the 
familiar spirits had come. All the people collected in the house of 
Umantshayo, the sick person. Her sickness was not that she was in 
suffering; she was sick because all her children died. We who went in to 
salute the doctor did not know for certain that he had familiar spirits, but 
we heard it said by other people that he had; we had seen nothing with 
our own eyes. 


When we had gone in to salute, some saluted the familiar spirits; but 
others before they saluted heard the spirits saluting them, saying, "Good 
day, So-and-so," calling the person by his name. He started, and 
exclaimed, "O! whence does the voice come? I was saluting Umancele 
yonder." 


In the morning they all went out to the gateway of the village to enquire 
of the diviner. But Umancele said, "O, Unkomidhlilale, 286 (my father's 
name which was given him by the spirits,) for my part I cannot give you a 
single word, one wey or the other.387 There are masters288 who will 
answer you." 


And they did answer, saying, "Unkomidhlilale, we cannot divine unless 
you pay us. Do you not see that we have come to help you? Give us a 
bullock, that we may show you the things which are killing you." 


We did not see any one speaking with Unkomidhlilale; we merely heard 
a word telling him to get a bullock. We looked round, saying, "O, 
Umancele's mouth is quite still. Whence does the voice come?" We all 
stared one at the other. 


Unkomidhlilale went into the cattle- pen to look for a bullock, and, 
selecting one, said, "Here is your bullock, my masters. Truly if you are 
come to give me life again, I cannot refuse a bullock, even though there 
are none left; they have all gone to the doctors; I give one which was 
left." The spirits returned thanks, and said, It is well. We thank you for 
the bullock." My father sat down. 


386 U-nkom’-i-dhl’-i-lale, The-bullock- which- eats-and-lies-down. Implying that he lives in the midst of 
abundance. 

387 Almost precisely the words with which Balaam answered Balak, Numb. xxii. 38. 

388 Masters,—the imilozi. 





The spirits spoke, saying, "Unkomidhlilale, it is your wife who is sick. 
She is still young. You are astonished and say, 'What is this? For I took 
this wife from her father when she was still a little girl; she came here to 
me, and gave birth to a female child; after that she could not have 
children; she gave birth for the ground.°®9 How has this happened?’ But 
we are about to tell how this happens to your wife. You ask where your 
wife walked over poison.39° But she has no where walked over poison; 
the disease came to your house when you were drinking beer. It is a man 
who injured her. Your wife died39! for her beauty. She went out to make 
water, but the man was watching her; and when she went back, he took 
the earth which was saturated with her urine, and wrapped it up, and 
said in his heart, 'How now then does the matter stand? Since she 
refused me and would not be my wife, I will bereave her, that is, I will kill 
her children, that she too may be troubled as well as me." 


The spirits said he did thus:—He took poisonous plants°92 and bound 
them up with the earth impregnated with her urine, and made little bags 
of skin, in which he placed the mixture, and buried them under the 
fireplace of his own hut, that when the woman had a call of nature and 
went to make water, she might have a burning in her bladder. He injured 


her by these means. After that indeed she became pregnant, but 
miscarried.%93 The spirits continued, "But we spirits can go and dig up 
the mixture. We can go and take it and bring it here, and show it to you. 
We cannot advise you to go to a doctor for the sake of obtaining his 
advice, that he may cause that which is injuring you to rot. The doctors 
can do nothing. We spirits will go. We will go to-morrow. To-day we are 
tired. We are now going to rest." 


389 That is, for burial. None lived. 

390 The natives believe that the wizard has power to place poisons in the path of a person he wishes to injure, and 
that by merely passing over it the victim will be affected with whatever disease the wizard desires; and further, no 
one besides the devoted victim will suffer by passing over it. This is called ukubeka ubuti, to lay poison; and the 
person affected is said ukwekqa ubuti, to leap over or pass over poison. 

391 Died; her disease is called death. 

392 Tmbozisa, a general term applied to certain medicines capable of causing a slough—escharotics— 

from ukubozisa, to cause to rot. But here they are not supposed to be applied to the body, or to produce any 
escharotic effect, but to be mixed with the urine of the victim, and to be thus capable of causing her offspring to 
perish. Two medicines are here mentioned—umdhlebe and imbuya; not the common imbuya, generally called 
wild spinach, but a larger plant possessed of poisonous qualities. 

393 Sa dhlula, i. e. isisu, the word isisu being applied to the abdomen, to the womb, and to that which is conceived. 
"The offspring passed away." The natives use the same form of a man dying,—'U se dhlulile," He has now passed 
away—he is dead. 





Others came forward who had been injured at the same time with her, 
and said, "You know, masters, that we lived together, and were hated by 
that man." 


The spirits said to Undayeni, "We know that you are Unkomidhililale's 
son. You too are injured on account of your wife's beauty; it was not liked 
that she should marry one so ugly as you are; but you took her to wife 
because you were powerful—because you had so many beautiful cattle, 
which were an object of admiration to the maiden's father, and so he 
gave her to you; and that excited hatred in the other's heart, and he said, 
‘How is it that Ujadu has given so beautiful a damsel to so ugly a beggar 
as that? I will kill him, and force him to leave her; and when he is dead 
we Shall see whether I shall marry her or not.' You were made ill on that 
account. But the spirits294 of your people would not allow you to be 
killed, but said, 'It cannot be permitted that our child should be killed on 
account of the beauty of his wife. We gave him cattle that he might 
marry, and we be honoured for treating him well.' But notwithstanding 
that, Undayeni, although you are living now, you are being killed, and 
the ancestral spirits give you no help, for that sorcerer is constantly 
longing to bring home your corpse.2% We are going to dig up that by 
which you are injured, and you shall see it with your own eyes." 


On the following morning the spirits said, "Give us some food, that we 
may eat and set out." The people fetched food, and beer in a pot, and 
placed it before Umancele; he and his people ate and drank it all. The 
spirits returned thanks and said, "We thank you; we are now going; we 
are going with the spirits of your people—with Ukcuba and 
Ubutongwane and all the people of your house.9° We do not say that we 
shall take that which is killing you without difficulty; we shall fight with 
the spirits of that place; but we shall conquer them; and bring back what 
we are going for. So good bye."397 They went. 


We, Umancele and his people remained, we wondering and asking, "How 
will this matter turn out?" The spirits went away for three days. 
Umancele remained with us. We asked him when the spirits would come 


394 Amadhlozi or Amatongo. 

395 That is, to kill you; and like a warrior return with the spoil—the dead body of the conquered. 

396 Viz., the dead,—the Amatongo. 

397 Compare this contest between the contending factions of the Amatongo with the battle of the good people, 
given in "The Confessions of Tom Bourke," Croker's Fairy Legends. 





back again. He replied, "They may come perhaps to-morrow if they do 
not find it a difficult work where they are gone, and they conquer them. 
But I do not myself know the day of their return, for they did not tell me, 
for they go to an enemy. We shall know only by their arrival." 


When we asked how we should know when they arrived, Umancele said, 
"You will hear them speak; and if you are making a great noise and 
talking aloud, they will say, 'Be quiet; we are come.' And if you do not 
hear, they will call him by name who is making the noise, and say, 'Be 
quiet, you So-and-so. Do you not hear?’ Thus it will be when they come." 


Umancele was amongst us like a stranger, not like a doctor; he and his 
peoople ate and drank. 


On the fourth day in the afternoon one spirit came, and we heard it 
saying, "I have come." Umancele asked, "Who are you?" It replied, "I am 
So-and-so," giving the name of the spirit. Umancele again enquired, 
saying, "O, So-and-so, where are all the rest?" It replied, "O, we are 
troubled. They remain behind; the people are dying; 398 the enemy is 
stabbing us; they will not let us dig up the poison; but we too have our 
men, and they are fighting with them. I have come to ask for food. We 
are hungry. I am going back. I shall not sleep here." 


The people fetched food and placed it before Umancele, both solid food 
and beer. He ate it all. The spirit returned thanks, and said, "Good bye." 
Umancele asked when they would come back. It said, "I do not know, for 
the people are tired; from the time we got there, all three days, we have 
been constantly fighting till to-day. Perhaps we may come to-morrow. I 
cannot say; we shall see by and bye." It departed. 


We retired to rest on the fifth day. On the morrow at noon, as we were 
sitting unconscious of any thing, we heard the spirits speaking at the 
upper part of the house, saying, "Cease your noise; we are come; but we 
are not all here; some have been carried away by the river." 


Umancele asked who they were. 


They replied, "Ubutongwane. He would not cross; he was afraid of the 
water. But all the things which we went to fetch, are not here; they too 


398 It is supposed that the Amatongpo, or the dead, can die again. Here we have allusions to their being killed in 
battle, and of their being carried away by the river. 





were carried away by the water; the little bag of So-and-so, the one with 
such and such things in it, has been carried away; and that of So-and-so; 
but other things are here; the bag of So-and-so, and of So-and-so, and of 
all the others who are poisoned, we bring with us." 


We heard our mothers whispering that the spirits had come. We asked 
when they came. They said, "J ust now, at noon. But they say, your father 
has been carried away by the river, and some of the things also." We 
went out, saying, "J ust let us go and hear too." We went into the house 
and sat down; and truly we heard it was so; the spirits were speaking. We 
tried to discover where the voice came from. We looked earnestly at 
Umancele's mouth; we did not see him speaking. We could not 
understand where the voice was. 


The spirits said, "We have all come." ‘They related all the acts of the 
army. They said, "We conquered them. In order that we might conquer 
them, we made an attack with fire; and so conquered them. We remained 
watching the fire, that when it had gone out we might dig up the things 
which we have brought; so we dug them up, and have brought them all. 
You will see them in the morning, every one of them." 


On the following day at noon, every thing was taken out of the house, 
and the floor was smeared with cowdung, that all dust might be taken 
away; the floor dried; and all the people of our villages39 collected to see 
the things which had come. The old people, men and women, were 
chosen to go into the house. The young people, female and male, were 
separated; they did not go in, but remained outside. They said young 
people could not go in; it was not proper for them to see the things of 
wicked sorcery. 


As they were still speaking, the spirits said, "Arrange yourselves 
properly, and be quite quiet." And truly they were absolutely silent. ‘The 
spirits said, "Look about you for that which falls." They waited and 
watched. ‘They heard something fall from above, like a thing thrown by 
some one; it fell with a sound. Many things fell in this way, until all had 
fallen. When all had fallen, the spirits said, "Collect them; all are now 
here." They collected them. When there was any thing they did not see, 
they heard a spirit saying, "See, there is something else; there it is near 


399 There were three villages situated near each other, and the inhabitants of all of them came together. 





such a wattle; and there is another by such a wattle."40° They collected 
every thing. 


The spirits said, "You now have every thing. Go to the rocks in the river, 
and spread them abroad there; you will there see the things which you 
have been looking for; So-and-so's little bag, and such and such a thing 
you will see; and that thing of So-and-so." They distinguished all the 
little bags according to the persons to whom they belonged. 


They said, "Go then, and cast them into the water when you have seen 
them, that they may be carried away by it. You will get well; and she 
whose children died will get well; and he who is sick will rejoice, that you 
may know that we are indeed diviners." 


So they went and spread them out by the water; some found their beads; 
some found earth bound up; others found pieces of their old tattered 
garments; others their rags; all found something belonging to them; they 
threw them into the water, and they were carried away. They washed 
their hands and bodies, saying, "We cannot go home with the stench of 
this filth upon us." 


When they came home we asked our mothers in whispers if they had 
found all our things. They replied, "Yes, surely. We believe that they are 
diviners. We have seen the things; there was that of So-and-so which we 
used to see before it was lost; we saw every thing which we knew. We 
now believe that we shall get well." 


On the morrow Umancele was given his bullock. He took his leave and 
went home. We gave thanks, saying, "Go in prosperity, our masters. We 
have seen your skill. But we are now looking out for our recovery." They 
departed. 


We remained in expectation. Umantshayo became pregnant; her months 
were ended; she gave birth to a child; after five days it was attacked with 
violent sickness and diarrhoea; it died. We lost heart again, and said, "O! 
since it was said the poison which was killing us has been dug up, 
whence comes this? O! we shall look back again; when we see that it is 
thus, we shall be satisfied, and say that even digging up the poison is of 
no use. We are in trouble." 


400 The English reader may require to be reminded that the native hut is made of wattles, covered with grass. 





She remained a long time; she became pregnant; her months were 
ended; she gave birth to a child; it lived a few days; again it was seized 
with the same disease, and died. 


We said, "O! what is the real truth in this matter? For we see that we are 
still weeping. Why did we give our bullock? Where is the truth of the 
matter, since even now we see no child born to live? O, the spirits are 
deceiving us. They did not take away the poison which was killing us. 
They sewed up to deceive us their own things in the bags, that they might 
come and take our bullock. We do not see that they dug up the poison for 
us; we are dying notwithstanding. And to this day the children of 
Umantshayo die." 


And Undayeni did not get the least rest; he was always ill, and at last 
died; not a single doctor helped him; all were unsuccessful. And he 
trifled with my father's wife, who had no doctor who could cure her; all 
failed. And the people of Undayeni had the same cause of complaint that 
we had. 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


Another account. 


I ONCE went to a person with a familiar spirit to enquire respecting a 
boy of ours who had convulsions. My father and brother and mothers 
and I wondered what was the nature of the disease, since it was a new 
thing. We saw at first sight that it was something about which we must 
enquire of the diviner. We set out and went to the person with a familiar 
spirit. We made obeisance, saying, "Eh, friend; we come to you for good 
news." We waited. The doctor said, "Good day." We replied, saying, 
"Yes." She poured out some snuff, and took it; she then yawned and 
stretched, and also shuddered, and said, "They who divine are not yet 
here." 


We remained a long time, and at length we too took some snuff; when we 
were no longer thinking of the reason of our coming, we heard that the 
spirits were come; they saluted us, saying, "Good day." We looked about 
the house to see where the voice came from. 





The spirits said, "Why are you looking about, for we merely salute you?" 
We said, "We look about because we cannot see where you are." 


They said, "Here we are. You cannot see us. You will be helped by what 
we Say only." 


The voice was like that of a very little child; it cannot speak aloud, for it 
speaks above, among the wattles of the hut. 


We replied to the salutation. 
The spirits said, "You have come to enquire about something." 


The person whose familiars they were said, "Strike the ground for them; 
see, they say you came to enquire about something." 


So we struck the ground. 


They said, "That about which you have come is a great matter; the omen 
has appeared in a man." 


We struck the ground, and asked, saying, "How big is the man in whom 
the omen has appeared?" 


They replied, "It is a young person." 


We struck the ground vehemently there, when we perceived that 
she*?! had hit the mark. 


They said, "I say the omen is a disease." 
We smote the ground vehemently. 


They said, "It is disease in the body of that young person." They said, 
"Let me see what that person is? It is a boy." 


We assented strongly. 


They said, "He does not yet herd. He is still small." 
We smote violently on the ground. 


401 The woman with the familiar spirits. The divination of the spirits is spoken of as something done by the 
woman, without whom they do not divine. 





They said, "But you wonder at what has occurred to him." They said, 
"Strike the ground, that I may see what that is which has occurred to the 
body of the little boy." 


We struck the ground vehemently, and said, "We will hear from you, for 
you have seen that it is a little boy." 


They said, "There he is; I see him; it is as though he had convulsions." 
Upon that we smote the ground vehemently. 
They said, "What kind of convulsions are they? Enquire of me." 


We said, "We have nothing to ask about. For behold you know; you have 
already first told us. For it is proper that you should tell us to ask, if you 
were not going the right way; but as we perceive that you are going the 
right way, what have we to ask of you?" 


They replied, "I tell you to ask, for perhaps I am going wrong." 


We said, "No; you are not going wrong; you are going by the way which 
we ourselves see." 


They said, "The disease began in the child when he began to walk. When 
he was very young, you did not see the disease—when was a little infant; 
at length when he began to laugh, the disease had not yet appeared; at 
length he began to sit up, it not having yet appeared; at length he began 
to go on all fours, it not having yet appeared; at length he began to stand 
before he was affected by it; when he began to lift his foot from the 
ground to toddle, the disease came upon him. When you saw the disease, 
you saw it without expecting anything of the kind; he died in his 
mother's arms; his mother poured water on him when he was turning up 
his eyes; she uttered a great cry, you started, and ran into the house; 
when you entered he had again come to life. The mother said, "You heard 
me cry; my child was dead. Do you not see he is wet? I poured water over 
him for some time, and therefore he has come to life again." The spirits 
continued, "I have now told you this; deny if what I say is not true." 


We replied, "We can in no way dispute what you say; we have told you 
already that you were going by the right path." 





The spirits said, "This disease resembles convulsions. You have come to 
me to know what is this disease which is like convulsions." 


We said, "J ust so, you say truly; we wish to hear from you, spirit; you will 
tell us the disease and its nature, that we may at length understand of 
what nature it is; for you have already told us the name of the disease; 
tell us also the medicines with which we shall treat it." 


They replied, "I will tell you the disease. You are greatly alarmed because 
you say the child has convulsious; and a child with convulsions is not 
safe; he burns himself in the fire. I shall tell you what caused this disease. 
J ust smite on the ground, boys, that I may understand if the child is the 
only son of his father." 


We said, "Yes; he is his only son." 


They said, "Smite the ground, that I may understand what relation you 
are to the child, since you come here to enquire." 


We smote vehemently on the ground. 


They said, "The boy is your brother. Smite the ground, that I may see if 
he is really your brother born of your own father, or not. Not so. He is 
not really the son of your father. Your fathers are brothers. He is your 
brother, because your fathers were brothers." 


We smote the ground violently. 


They said, "Smite, that I may understand which is the older of the two 
fathers. I say, boys, your own father is dead. Smite, that I may 
understand where he died. There he is; I see him; he died, boys, in the 
open country. He was stabbed with an assagai. By what tribe was he 
stabbed?" 


We smote the ground vehemently. 


They said, "He was stabbed by the Amazulu on this side the Utukela; that 
is where your father died, boys. The father of that child is your uncle, 
because he was your father's brother; he was the elder of the two." 


They said, "Let me now tell you the disease which has attacked the boy. 
His disease is like convulsions; but it is not convulsions. And you are 
greatly alarmed because you think it is convulsions. But I shall tell you, 





for you will not again see him have a fit. I shall tell you what to do when 
you get home. Did you ever sacrifice for him? You have never sacrificed 
for him." 


They said, "Let me just see where you live. You live among the 
Amathlongwa; that is the tribe where you live. Let me just see where you 
were born. You belong to the Amadunga. J ust let me see, since you are 
here among the Amathlongwa, why you were separated from the 
Amadunga to come here. You quarrelled with your own people, and so 
came here to the Amathlongwa. Smite the ground, that I may see if you 
have built your own village." 


We smote the ground. 


They said, "You have not yet built it. You live in the village of another; 
you have not yet built your own village on the hill. As for the boy, the 
disease attacked him in the village where you now are. Smite the ground, 
that I may see what relation the man with whom you live is to you." 


We smote the ground. 


They said, "He is your cousin on the mother's side. I see nothing wrong 
in the village of your cousin; he is good; I see no practising of sorcery 
there; I see that the village is clear; you eat with your eyes shut, for you 
have nothing to complain of. What I shall tell you is this, it is the 
ancestral spirits that are doing this. It is not convulsions the child has. 
For my part I say he is affected by the ancestral spirits." 


We wondered that we should continually hear the spirits which we could 
not see, speaking in the wattles, and telling us many things without our 
seeing them. 


The spirits said, "I point out your ancestral spirits. When you reach 
home you shall take a goat. There it is, a he goat; I see it. 


We said, "How do you see it?" 


They said, "Be silent, I will tell you, and satisfy you as to its colour. It is 
white. That is it which has just come from the other side of the Ilovo 
from the Amanzimtoti. It is now a large he goat. You shall sacrifice it, 
and pour its gall on the boy. You will go and pluck for him Itongo- 
medicine. I see that Itongo; it says that your village is to be removed 





from its present place, and built on the hill. Does not the Itongo ask, 
‘Why has the village staid so long in the midst of another?’ It injures the 
lad, saying, 'Let the village remove from this place.' The he goat you will 
sacrifice to your grandrnother; it is she who refuses to allow the child to 
die, for your grandfather had been earnest to kill him, that he might die 
and be buried in accordance with his wish. I tell you this to satisfy you. I 
tell you that if the disease returns, you may come back to me and take 
your money. I tell you that this disease is caused by the ancestral spirit, 
because it wishes that your village should remove." 


The spirits said, "Now I have divined for you; so give me my money." 
We took out the money. 


Then they said to her whose familiars they were, "Take it; there is the 
money." 


They added, "I just take this money of yours. You will come and take it 
again if the disease returns. I say, it will never return again." 


The woman with the familiar spirits sat in the midst of the house, at the 
time of full daylight, when we enquir ed of her; for the spirits cannot go 
alone when they are going to divine; their possessor goes with them. For 
if they wish to go they tell their possessor, saying to her, "Let us go to 
such a place," wherever they wish to go. The possessor of them cannot 
speak; 402 she usually says little, for she too enquires of the spirits, and 
says, "So-and-so, when you say so, do you tell the people who come to 
enquire of you, the truth?" In reply they say, they do tell the truth, and 
those who come to enquire will see it. She says, "Tell them the truth. 
They will come to me here if they come to take back their money; and if 
you tell them falsehoods, I shall give them back their money again. If you 
do not tell them the truth, I shall give it back to them." The spirits assent, 
saying, "You may give it back. For our parts we speak truly; we tell no 
lies." 


So the possessor of the spirits took the money. 


402 That is, divine. Those diviners who divine by means of the imilozi generally speak in a low muttering tone; and 
they sometimes have peculiar closed eyes. They "peep and mutter," reminding us of Isaiah viii. 19. 





The spirits said to us, "Go in peace." We wondered "When they bid us go 
in peace, without our seeing them. They told us to give their services to 
all our people at home. We said we would. 


They said, "When you get home, do exactly what I have told you." 
We replied, "Yes; we will do all you have told us to do." 


So we went home. On our arrival we found the child better. As we were 
speaking with him, our father came into the house, and we said, "O 
father, we never had such confidence in a doctor. When we heard we 
said, "The spirit has divined.' The spirits divined; they told us all things— 
our birth, and the order of our birth, and that he with whom we live is 
our cousin; they told us every thing. They said the boy has nothing the 
matter with him that will kill him. They said we are alarmed, thinking he 
has convulsions; and we assented, saying, 'Yes, yes; we think he has 
convulsions.' The diviner denied, saying, 'No; he has not convulsions; he 
is possessed by a spirit. The spirit says that your village must be moved. ' 
The spirits pointed out a white goat, and directed that it should be 
sacrificed for the child, and the village be moved; and they ordered us to 


pluck for him Itongo-medicine, and sacrifice the goat. They said, if the 
disease returned, we were to go and take back our money." 


Our father said, "O, they have divined, both as regards the disease and 
our relations with our cousin. We see they have divined. Why did not our 
ancestral spirits tell me in a dream that there was something which they 
wanted, instead of revealing themselves by coming to kill the child in this 
way? What prevented them from telling me in a dream what they 
complained about, instead of revealing themselves by coming to kill the 
child in this way, without saying any thing to me first? These dead men 
are fools! Why have they revealed themselves by killing the child in this 
way, without telling me? Go and fetch the goat, boys." 


We went to fetch the goat from the house. We killed it, and poured the 
gall over the boy. Our cousin went to pluck the Itongo-medicine; he 
squeezed the juice into a cup, and gave it to the boy to drink, and left the 
cup outside the kraal.403 The goat was eaten. We worshipped the 
ancestral spirits, saying, "We shall see that the child is possessed by a 


403 It is a very common practice with native doctors to destroy the vessel which has been used to administer 
medicines. 





spirit by his getting well, and not getting ill again; we shall say the spirit 
has lied if he is still ill. We shall see by his recovery; and shall then say, 
the spirits have told the truth. We do not understand why you have killed 
such a child as this. What prevents you from making old people ill? That 
is a good spirit which appears in dreams, and tells what it wants." Such 
were the words with which we addressed the spirits. Our father said, "I 
shall now quit this place with my village in the morning, and put it in a 
place by itself. Why, when I thought I was living in peace, am I still 
obliged to be a wanderer? There is a site of an old village; I will examine 
it well. I shall now remove the village; may the new place be healthy and 
good, and this boy of mine be no longer ill. If he is still ill, I shall say he is 
not possessed with a spirit; and I will quarrel with the spirits, and say 
they have not divined properly." Our father said thus. He said, "I will 
look at the new site in the morning; let us go together, my cousin, and 
look at the new site, and inspect it well, for I say I am still a wanderer; for 
the ancestral spirits have killed me for staying here." 


So he and his cousin went in the morning to inspect the site. They went 
to a place on the river Umathlongwa, and thoroughly inspected it and 
thought it good, and that it was a proper place for us to build on, for 


there was water near. They returned home. 


In the morning we took our axes, and went to cut wattles and poles for 
the village. When we had finished cutting, the people of our village left 
that of our cousin and went to it, and then we completed it. The boy was 
not ill any more. It turned out in accordance with the word of the spirit; 
he was not ill again. At length he took out the calves at milking time, and 
herded the calves; at length he not only herded the calves and goats, but 
all the cattle—calves, goats, sheep, and cows. And at length he grew to be 
aman. His name is Umpini. He is now a diligent man. Next year he will 
milk the cows. 


The name of the woman with the familiar spirits is Umkaukazi. It was 
not aman, but a woman. She saw us for the first time when we saluted 
her on our arrival; for we too had been told by others that she was a great 





diviner. She lived on the Umtwalume by the sea, at a distance from us. It 
is a day and a half's journey from this.404 





404 The Hebrew Ovoth, according to Gesenius, was "a soothsayer who evoked the manes of the dead by 
incantations and magical songs in order to give answers as to future and doubtful things." The demon or familiar 
spirit spoke in a half-whisper, half-whistling voice; and the Septuagint render the word by "ventriloquist," just as 
those who have witnessed divination by the inilozi have been disposed to attribute the phenomenon to 
ventriloquism.Among the Polynesians the ancestral spirits are believed to speak to those who enquire of them 
with a similar mysterious voice, which there too is ascribed to ventriloquism. (See Westminster Review, No. 
XLII., April 1862, p. 313.) 





HEAVEN-DOCTORS, ETC 


Heaven-herds.4°5 Rain-doctors. 


WE do not make a great distinction between hail and lightning; we say, 
each is an army of the lord who smites us in this world. We distinguish 
them, however, by the effect of the hail, which is different from that of 
the lightning; and the hail is heard in the direction from which it is 
coming; for after great thunder there is heard a great sound in the sky, 
which resembles the singing of maize in a pot when the water has boiled 
away. And the doctors, who are herds of the sky, when they hear that, go 
out at once, whilst the sound of the hail is still afar off, and begin to light 
a fire in the isolo; 406 they do this before it has come near, whilst it is still 
audible at a distance, that when it comes near it may have lost its power, 
and chiding?*°’ be sufficient. For if when it thunders the doctor does not 
at once go out, but stays indoors till the hail cames, even should he go 
out when it has come, he has no longer power to overcome the hail; for it 
is difficult to make it turn back again when once it has came. 


As regards their preparing for the contest, when they hear the sky 
rumbling, they too begin to get themselves ready, that they may not be 
conquered. For as to the hail, if a doctor has not fasted, it is said if the 
hail-stones strike him much he is near to danger; and it is said that the 
hail-stones make it manifest that he has no longer any power to contend 
with the lightning.*°8 And he will require to be again purified a second 


405 Heaven-herds; or Sky-herds. 

HEAVEN-HERDS are said to herd the heaven, because when it is overcast, they at once see that the heaven is 
bad, and has ceased to be calm, and has gone out to do evil; and the hearts of the herds are kindled; they are no 
longer happy, are unable to swallow any food, and are struck with fear, as though an enemy was coming to kill 
them. At last they become brave when the lightning begins to flash. They quit their huts and drive it away, trying 
to make it return to whence it came; they forbid the hailstones to fall, because they know that they will destroy the 
food, the grass, and the trees. They are therefore herds who herd the heaven, that it may not break out and do its 
will on the property of people. They do not turn back the rain, for it is good; they turn back the lightning and the 
hail; they turn back the lightning from the village where they live. 

406 Tsolo is a fireplace outside the kraal, but near it, where medicines capable of influencing the heaven—heaven- 
medicines—are burnt. 

407 That is, by burning the heaven-medicines whilst the hail is still distant, they diminish its power, so that when 
it comes, if it should be able to come at all, it may be unable to do any harm; but may be readily made to obey the 
doctor's command to depart. 

408 Ukumelana nezulu,—ukumelana nonyazi,—to counteract the heaven or the lightning,—is an expression we 
shall often meet with. I point out, without being able to say whether there is any similarity in meaning, a 
passage—Ps. lxxiii. 9—'They set their mouth against the heaven," which we shall best render by, Ba melana 
ngomlomo wabo nezulu. No doubt the heaven in the Hebrew Scriptures is often synonymous with God; in other 
places it is spoken of as an object of idol-adoration. There were sorcerers, diviners, and those with familiar spirits 
known to the Hebrews; there might also have been rain-doctors and sky-doctors. 





time, that he may have courage. For if whilst herding*°9 he observes that 
he cannot subject either the hail or the lightning, he has no longer any 
courage, but is afraid; and even if he see the lightning dazzle his eyes, he 
is afraid, and wishes to go indoors. 


It is this then about which black men speak, when they say that black 
men have power; for they say that they know how to quell the wrath 
which comes from the whole heaven, that is, the two powers, lightning 
and hail. I do not say they know also how to make the sky rain; but they 
say they know. 


But it is especially this which darkens their eyes, for they do not say there 
is any other wrath but that, for which they have already found medicines, 
which are capable of subduing it. 


The hail then has its doctors in all places; and though there is a chief in a 
certain nation, the people do not say, "We have corn to eat through the 
power of the chief;" but they say, "We have corn to eat through the son of 
So-and-so; for when the sky rolls cloud upon cloud, and we do not know 
that it will go back to another place, he can work diligently and do all 
that is necessary, and we have no more any fear." 


There is thunder; if it° thunders without hailing, but hurls lightning, 
they do not appoint an inyanga of hail to herd, but an inyanga of 
lightning to go out and shout; and take courage when there is a heaven- 
herd herding outside the house. But if the herd is not at home, they take 
his blanket, and put it outside. The blanket is made, as it were, the herd 
himself. 


This then is what those izinyanga do who herd the heaven. For if it 
thunders excessively, the inyanga begins to frown, that he too may be 
dark as the heaven when it is covered with clouds. If the people of the 
house, whether he has gone out or not, speak very loudly, he silences 
them, saying, "Be still altogether." For his heart too is gathering clouds, 
as the heaven when it is coming quickly; and he no longer wishes that 
any one else should speak, but himself only by shouting. And if you go 
with him on a journey, and it suddenly thunders whilst you are at a 
distance from any village, and you are going first and he following, he 
409 That is, whilst endeavouring to turn back the storm. 


410 Jt—izulu, throughout spoken of as though it was a person, possessed of intelligence. The literal translation of 
the sentence is: There is thunder; if the heaven thunders, without bringing hail-stones, but urges on the lightning. 





will say to you, "Go on in front;" and he will follow at some distance from 
you; for he says if you go behind him you will meet with an accident, for 
the heaven will think you are killing him." And he makes you go on in 
front till you reach home. 


Such then is the action of the heaven and of the inyanga; for black men 
believe in that scolding of the heaven, and that silencing of the hail. ‘They 
do not imagine that when they say they know that the heaven-herd#” is 
able to contend with the lightning and hail; for these people say, if we ask 
them, that they do not understand where they get the courage with which 
they contend with the heaven. 


They say that when the heaven is about to be clouded, and before the 
clouds appear or it is evident that it is about to thunder excessively, the 
inyanga’'s heart already feels, for there is heat within him, and he is 
excited by anger; when the sky just begins to be clouded, he too becomes 
dark like it. For the doctors say they scarify with the heaven,“ and eat it. 
To eat the heaven is this, for the heaven eats cattle, and the doctor takes 
the flesh of such cattle, and plaes it in a sherd, and the doctor eats it 
whilst hot,4 mixed with his medicines; for where the lightning strikes 


the ground, the doctors say there is something resembling the shank of 
assagai,*!6 which remains in the earth, and this thing is called a 
thunderbolt; they dig till they find it,4!” and use it as a heaven-medicine; 
and so they say that the courage which they possess of contending with 


411 From this it is clear that we are not to regard the heaven-herd as an opponent of the heaven; but as a priest to 
whom is entrusted the power of prevailing mediation. He is under the protection of the heaven; and his enemies, 
real or supposed, are liable to be destroyed by it, whilst he is safe so long as he is observant of the laws of his 
office. Heathen have sometimes asked me to pray for rain because I am one whose office it is "ukumelana 
nenkosi," to contend with God. Compare Gen. xxxii. 24-28. And see below, where the heaven avenges the death of 
the rain-doctor. 

42 Or sky-doctor, heaven meaning the sky, which is not supposed to be very high above the earth. 

413 Lit., about to arm. 

414 have translated literally here, but it will be scarcely intelligible to the English reader without explanation. The 
natives say they scarify with the heaven, that is, make scarifications and rub in medicines, and eat it. The heaven 
is here used for those substances in which it, or its power or virtue, is supposed to be. A bullock struck with 
lightning is supposed to have the heaven, or power of the heaven, in it; so the thunderbolt which comes from 
heaven; and the fabulous bird which is supposed to descend in a thunder storm. Therefore when they say they 
scarify with the heaven, they mean that the doctors make scarifications in their own bodies and rub in medicines 
mixed with the flesh of a bullock struck with lightning, or with the thunderbolt, or with the flesh of the inyoni- 
yezulu, the lightning-bird. And "eating the heaven" means in like manner eating those things in which the 
heaven, or its power or virtue, is supposed to be. By this practice they are brought into sympathy with the 
heaven,—feel with it, know when it is going to thunder, and are able to counteract it. Here again we see the 
homeopathic principle coming out in their therapeutics, as we do in so many other instances; similia similibus,— 
lightning by lightning. 

415 Ukuncinda, makes an izembe, and eats it. 

416 Umsuka is the shank of an assagai, or of a native pick, or any thing of that kind. 

417 Tt is said that the doctors are directed to the place where the thunderbolt is by watching during a storm, and, 
going to the place where they suppose they saw the lightning strike, they find a heap of jelly-like substance over 
the spot where the bolt entered, and digging find it. 





the heaven is that thunderbolt, which is found where the lightning has 
struck. Especially the bird also which is called the lightning- 

bird,418 they say that that is the most powerful among all lightning- 
medicines. If a doctor does not possess it, but is a doctor only, he cannot 
have courage as that doctor can who possesses the lightning- bird, and 
who has eaten it. For doctors make their boast of this bird; for it is fat, 
and it is said to be the fat especially with which the doctors treat those 
who are struck, when one has been slightly struck and then left; but has 
been left full of dread. If it thunders he has no courage, and is much 
troubled at all times; he is not troubled mentally only; it is evident that 
he is troubled, for he continually moves about in the house, and seeks a 
place where he may hide himself. But if the doctor has been surrounded 
to come and give him heaven-medicine,*” then after that if it thunders 
he says, "The doctor has given me medicine; I am no longer afraid." 


But as regards that bird, there are many who have seen it with their eyes. 
And especially doctors, and those persons who have seen it when it 
thunders and the lightning strikes the ground; the bird remains where 
the ground was struck. If there is any one near that place, he sees it in 
the fog on the ground, and goes and kills it. When he has killed it, he 


begins to be in doubt, saying, "Can it be that I shall continue to live as I 
have hitherto, seeing that I have killed this bird, which I never saw 
before? Is it not really that bird which it is said exists, the lightning-bird 
which goes with the lightning?" He is in doubt because he sees that its 
characteristics are not like those of birds which he has known for a long 
time; he sees that it is quite peculiar, for its feathers glisten. A man may 
think that it is red; again he sees that it is not so, it is green. But if he 


418 In the legends of the American Indians we meet with accounts of Thunder-birds, or Cloud-birds. "They 
frequently explain the thunder as the sound of the cloud-bird flapping his wings, and the lightning as the fire that 
flashes from his tracks, like the sparks which the buffalo scatters when he scours over the stony plain." A 
metaphor which probably arose from personifying the clouds, and supposing that motion meant life, and where 
there was a voice there must be a living being to utter it; like the Maruts or Storm-gods of the Hindoo. The 
metaphor may have been a simple metaphor at first, to become at last to the minds or the masses a truth 
expressing a fact of nature. (Brinton's Myths of the New World, p. 102-104.)—A Dahcotah thus explains the 
theory of thunder:—'Thunder is a large bird, flying through the air; its bright tracks are seen in the heavens, 
before you hear the clapping of its wings. But it is the young ones that do the mischief. The parent bird would not 
hurt a Dahcotah. Long ago a thunder- bird fell from the heavens; and our fathers saw it as it lay not far from the 
Little Crow's village." (Dahcotah; or, Life and Legends of the Sioux. By Mrs. Mary Eastman, p. 191.) See also the 
legend of Unktahe and the Thunder-bird. Cloudy-Sky, during one of his earthly sojournings, had allied himself 
with the thunder-birds to fight against the spirits of the waters, and with his own hand killed the son of Unktahe, 
the God of rivers. For this he was doomed to death on his fourth appearance on earth as a great medicine-man. 
(Id., p. 213, &c.)—Catlin relates that some Indians led him to "The Thunder's nest," where it is supposed the 
thunder-bird, a very small bird indeed, hatches its eggs, and the thunder is supposed to come out of the egg. (Life 
among the Indians, p. 166.)—J upiter's Eagle probably has some connection with such legends. 

419 Lit., the very heaven, meaning thereby, the fat of the lightning-bird, or its flesh, or portion of a thunder-bolt. 





looks earnestly he may say, "No, it is something between the two colours, 
as I am looking at it." And I myself once saw a feather of this bird whilst I 
was living on the Umsunduzi; for I had wished for a long time to see the 
colour of the bird; and at length I saw one of its feathers. The man to 
whom it belonged took it out of his bag; and truly I sawit, and said, 
"Indeed it is the feather of a dreadful bird." He also showed me one of its 
bones; it was like a bone in which are many little blood-vessels and many 
little grey lines; I saw many lines in the bone, and said, "Truly." This then 
is what I have heard on this matter, and that was confirmed by what I 
saw for myself with my own eyes. 


When we say herding- doctors, we speak metaphorically, for a man who 
herds cattle has weapons and his rain-shield.429 We take the name of a 
herder of cattle, and give it to one who counteracts the lightning, for 
when he keeps it back he shouts as a boy who is herding cattle; if he goes 
into the cattle- pen with his weapons and is silent, the cattle cannot go 
out; but by whistling the cattle understand that he tells them to go to the 
pastures, that is, to go out of the pen. And the herd that herds the 
lightning does the same as the herder of the cattle; he does as he does by 
whistling; he says, '"T'shui-i-i. Depart, and go yonder; do not come here." 
He repeats this again and again. 


Such doctors as these say they have a common feeling with the heaven. 
They say this because sometimes it is said a certain doctor sends the 
lightning*2! to another doctor to try him whether he is a powerful doctor 
or not. He does not try the doctor who appointed him; he tries others 
whose appointment he does not understand; 422 for it is this by which he 
sees that another is a doctor indeed, by his sending back to him the 
lightning, and he too begins to bustle about and to enter his house to set 
himself in order.423 


420 A small shield which is used as an umbrella to ward off rain and hail. 

421 Lit., the heaven, or sky. 

422 Here again we have apparently an intimation that the izinyanga were priests—not self-appointed, but 
commissioned by others who preceded them. But there appears also to have been dissidents—those whose 
commission was not known. Man is the same every where. 

423 We find similar trials of skill among sorcerers of other countries. It is said a German sorcerer was called to see 
if he could not "extinguish" our far-famed sorcerer Roger Bacon. He raised a spirit which he ordered to carry off 
Roger Bacon. But Roger was too strong for the German, and the raised spirit, instead of taking away Roger as 
commanded, carried off his own master.—In like manner "the priest Eiríkur" having snatched by his sorcery from 
the hands of "the good folk of Sida" a murderer who was condemned to lose his head,—a not very priestly act, it 
may be,—they "hired a man from the West firths who dabbled in magic to send a great cat to slay Eiríkur." 
Eirikur's magic and prophetic power could not protect him from this cat. The sender worked,—the "sending" was 
sent,—and unlooked-for rushed upon its victim; and Eirikur was saved, not by magic and inner sight, but by 





It happened in times past when I visited my people, on my arrival I lay 
down; on the following day in the afternoon the sky became overcast, 
and was very dark indeed; at the time when the maize was blossoming. I 
was sitting at the doorway whilst it was thundering excessively; and my 
brother who is a doctor entered the house, running, and took down his 
shield and his string of medicines, and went out. When it thundered 
aloud, he too shouted aloud, and whistled. I asked my mother what the 
man was doing. She replied, "Do not speak, for when it is like this no one 
any longer speaks. He is a heaven-herd." So I was silent. And the heaven 
cast down many hail-stones. And I thought he would die, for I heard 
them striking on his shield; it was as though maize had been thrown on 
him. But although he was resisted very much, he did not enter the house. 
And as regards the lightning, in like manner the heaven resisted him; but 
he did not enter the house until it was bright again. 


In the morning I heard it said that at my uncle's village, at Inyama, down 
the river, one Umathlati said he would go out before the great doctors 
went out; he shouted aloud, saying, "Depart, and go yonder." But the hail 
smote loudly on his body, and he came into the house backwards. 
Another went out, and when he shouted, the heaven stopped his mouth. 
On that day the heaven turned its back*?4 on the village; it was entirely in 
its power, and it did its will. They remained in their houses; it entirely 
destroyed the corn. 


When I heard this I said, "Forsooth is such a doctor as that conquered? 
What shall we eat this year, since they have been unable to herd?" 


They replied, "They did not fast.425 They are therefore conquered." 


"quickness" and help of a pupil in sorcery. And "Puss," that is, the "sending," soon lay dead upon the ground. 
Eiríkur had triumphed. But triumph is nothing without revenge. He must teach the people that Eirikur—priest 
and sorerer, strange but not uncommon combination—must not be trifled with. So he "despatehed a sending to 
the man in the West firths, and put an end to him almost as quickly as to his goblin-cat." (Icelandic Legends, 

p. 262.) 

424 Tt is well to note this use of fulatela; to turn the back on an enemy means to have conquered him utterly. 

425 Here we find fasting—abstinence from food and labour—one of the conditions of successful performance of the 
duties of an office. There is this saying among the natives, "Umzimba ow esutayo njalo-njalo u nge bone kahle 
oku-imfihlo," The continually stuffed body cannot see secret things. And they have no faith in a fat diviner—do 
not believe that he can divine. Their diviners fast often, and are worn out by fastings, sometimes of several days' 
duration, when they become partially or wholly ecstatic, and see visions, &c. This is very instructive, and throws 
light on the results of fasting among those who suppose themselves to be the objects of a divine revelation. 

It is curious how universally a system of fasting prevails amongst different peoples, being regarded as a merit, or 
as a means of preparation for a work, or for the reception of a revelation from a superior power, or as an 
expression of self-contrition, or as a means of producing a high order of spirituality. It would be interesting to 
trace this custom to its root, but this is not the place for such a subject. We may, however, refer to some instances 
among the Polynesians, where neglect of fasting by others is supposed to have seriously interfered with the work 
of some great man:— 





As regards this fasting which is spoken of a man that herds the sky, it is 
said that the doctor who appoints him says, "Let him not drink if he is 
given beer in a cup that is not full." And, "Let him not eat herbs before 
the feast of firstfruits."426 And, "Let him not take a handful of boiled 
maize from the fireplace, if the maize has not been taken from the pot." 
And, "Let him not eat the flesh of a bullock until it has been opened." 
And, "Let him not eat izindumba if he has not been given them." This is 
the fasting which the doctors speak of. And if a man is hungry and come 
to men who are drinking*?’ beer, if the vessel is not full, he would say, 
“For my part indeed you know that I herd the heaven." 


When I was young, about the size of Ungangamana, I saw a rain- 

man; £8 his name was Umkqaekana. He was a great doctor even among 
the Amazulu, 429 skilful in producing rain. But among the Amazulu he did 
not show himself much to the chief; for the chiefs of the house of Uzulu 


"Maui then left his brothers with their canoe, and returned to the village; but before he went he said to them, 
‘After I am gone, be courageous and patient; do not eat food until I return, and do not let our fish be cut up, but 
rather leave it until I have carried an offering to the gods from this great haul of fish, and until I have found a 
priest, that fitting prayers and sacrifices may be offered to the god, and the necessary rites be completed in order. 
We shall thus all be purified. I will then return, and we can cut up this fish in safety, and it shall be fairly 
portioned out to this one, and to that one, and to that other; and on my arrival you shall each have your due share 
of it, and return to your homes joyfully; and what we leave behind us will keep good, and that which we take away 
with us, returning, will be good too.' 

"Maui had hardly gone, after saying all this to them, than his brothers trampled under their feet the words they 
had heard him speak. They began at once to eat food, and to cut up the fish. When they did this, Maui had not yet 
arrived at the sacred place, in the presence of the god; had he previously reached the sacred place, the heart of the 
deity would have been appeased with the offering of a portion of the fish which had been caught by his disciples, 
and all the male and female deities would have partaken of their portions of the sacrifice. Alas! alas! those foolish, 
thoughtless brothers of his cut up the fish, and behold the gods turned with wrath upon them, on account of the 
fish which they had thus cut up without having made a fitting sacrifice. Then, indeed, the fish began to toss about 
his head from side to side, and to lash his tail, and the fins upon his back, and his lower jaw. Ah! ah! well done 
Tangaroa, it springs about on shore as briskly as if it was in the water. 

"That is the reason that this island is now so rough and uneven—that here stands a mountain—that there lies a 
plain—that here descends a vale—that there rises a cliff. If the brothers of Maui had not acted so deceitfully, the 
huge fish would have lain flat and smooth, and would have remained as a model for the rest of the carth, for the 
present generation of men. This, which has just been recounted, is the second evil which took place after the 
separation of Heaven from Earth." ( Polynesian Mythology. By Sir George Grey. Pp. 43-45.) 

So when the powerful magician Ngatoro-i-rangi wished to ascend to the snow covered top of Mount Tongariro he 
said to his companions, "Remember now, do not you, who I am going to leave behind, taste food from the time I 
leave you until I return, when we will all feast together." Then he began to ascend the mountain, but he had not 
quite got to the summit when those he had left behind been to eat food, and he therefore found the greatest 
difficulty in reaching the summit of the mountain, and the hero nearly perished in the attempt. ( Id., p. 156.) 

426 At the period of the year when the new food is ripe, varying with different places, the chief summons all his 
people to a festival, (which is called ukudhlala umkosi;) all the people make beer, which they take with them to 
the chief's village; at the chief's village, too, much beer is made. When the people are assembled the chief has oxen 
killed by his soldiers, and there is a great feast of one day with singing and dancing. This is called ukushwama, 
and the people return to their homes and begin to eat the new produce. If any one is known to eat new food 
before this festival he is regarded as an umtakati, and is killed, or has all his cattle taken away. 

427 The natives speak of beer as food,—and of eating it, and appeasing hunger by it. They also call snuff food, and 
speak of eating it. 

428 I translate literally, a rain-man or man of rain, a rain-doctor, one capable of causing rain or drought. 

429 Lit., In the house, country, or nation of Uzulu; that is, of the traditional founder or unkulunkulu of the Zulu 
nation. 





used not to allow a mere inferior*“° to be even said to have power over 
the heaven; for it was said that the heaven belonged only to the chief of 
that place. Umkgaekana therefore remained hidden. But he did not cease 
to produce rain in secret. At length he crossed to this side the Utukela, 
for he heard that Utshaka had said, "Let all the heaven-doctors be 
killed." He escaped, and came among the English; he came here without 
any property, by himself alone.42! He came without any thing, because he 
came to his own relations. 


He became a dependent of the chief of the Amadhlala; it is the same to 
whom we were subject; his name was Unjeje, the son of Usechele. And 
when he had staid a short time, the heaven became very hot and 
dry.*°2 His own people began to whisper about him to the chief, saying, 
“You see that man; if you ask him, he can cause the rain to drop for 
you. He isa great doctor above all other doctors." 


And this was first spoken of a little, and at last openly; and we all heard 
that Umkqaekana was a rain-doctor. The chief asked him just to set to 
work, that he might see if it were true or not. And—for at that time the 
heaven was hot and dry heard it said, "Umkqaekana says, 'Let the 
people look at the heaven at such a time; it will rain." 


And he went away into the forest to get his things ready; he went there 
continually, until the day he had mentioned came. And when it rained, 
the people said, "Truly, he is a doctor!" And it was always thus. He was 
given cattle, and very quickly became rich. 


And after that year the heaven was hard, and it did not rain. The people 
persecuted him exceedingly. When he was persecuted I saw him and 
pitied him, for I saw men come even by night and smite his doorway with 
clubs, and take him out of his house, telling him to come out and give 
them back their cattle which they had given him, because the heaven no 
longer yielded rain. They did this constantly. And he was greatly 
troubled, for sometimes they came in the morning and took him out of 
his house; he fled, and they threw clubs at him; he ran away down into 
the bush, until the sun set, without eating, being afraid to go home; for 


430 Uzana, dim. of ize, nothing; izana, a little nothing, that is, something less than nothing itself. Uzana, a proper 
name, meaning The-less-than-nothing-man. All men of low degree are called aba-ntwana bakazana, Children of 
Uzana,—this hypothetical man of naught. 

431 Lit., Just walking, that is, without any incumbrances of property or cattle. 

432 There was long continued drought and hot weather. 





they said they would really kill him, if it did not rain. But they said that 
through their subtlety, thinking that he would do what they wished at 
once, because he expected them to kill him. And I saw that it sometimes 
rained whilst he was working. 


And on another year, when they saw that the heaven wished to destroy 
the corn, they hated him exceedingly. I was not there at that time. I was 
with my own people, the Amapepete. I heard it said that it rained 
excessively, that it might cover the dead body of Umkqaekana with earth. 
It is said they poisoned him, and did not stab him. I heard it said that 
those people were troubled, for their gardens were carried away by a 
flood. This then is what I heard of this rain- doctor. 


One day his son, (the one that was most dear to his father, named 
Ungeto, who went with his father to the forest when he went there; for 
he said he loved him because he could send him where he wished; 45 for 
if a man is causing it to rain, he requires a child, that he may send him 
constantly without refusing in the least, that the heaven may be 
yielding,)—this son said to me, after I had earnestly besought him, 
"Come, and I will show you where my father placed his things with which 


he treated the heaven." We went at noon, having herded our cattle near 
the place. Under an overjutting rock we found covered vessels, and a 
churning stick; he showed us what his father did, and little bundles of 
medicine bound with inkonthlwane;**4 he showed us also how his father 
churned. But when we saw that we were afraid, and did not wish to go in, 
but ran away, thinking perhaps the lightning would strike us if we 
touched the medicines of the doctor. We left them under the rock, and 
ran away to the cattle. 


This is the end of what I saw. 


UMPENGULA MBANDA. 


The Sky, Sun, Moon, and Stars. 


433 Lit., Send-able,—ready to go on a mission. 
434 Inkonthlwane, a small tree whose bark is white, and used to tie up bundles. 





THE blue heaven which we see we suppose is a rock, 4°5 and that 

it encircles the earth, the earth being inside the heaven, and the heaven 
ending outside the earth; and we suppose there is no other earth on the 
other side of the heaven. 


And the men+36 who, we suppose, are on the other side of the heaven, we 
do not know whether they are on the rock, or whether there is some little 
place which is earth on the other side; we do not know that. The one 
thing which we knowis this, that these heavenly men exist. Therefore we 
say there is a place for them, as this place is for us. 


And the sun we do not say is on the other side of the heaven; for if it were 
on the other side we should not be able to see it; it would be hidden like 
the men who are on the other side whom we do not see. The sun is on 
this side, for we see the whole of it thoroughly; not even one little spot of 
it is concealed. 


And the moon too, like the sun, is on this side; and the stars too are on 
this side,—all three. And the clouds are on this side; and rain we say is on 
this side, which descends on this world; for if the rain were on the other 
side it could not come here to us, for we suppose that the heaven is a 
rock. 


The sun in its course has only two paths; by day it travels by a path in the 
heaven; at night it enters by a path which goes into the sea, into the 
water; it passes through the water, until it again comes out at the place 
where it rises437 in the morning. 


As regards the path of the sun, its winter path is different from its 
summer path; for it travels northward till it reaches a certain place—a 


435 The notion that the heaven is a solid body or roof over this world is very common, probably universal, among 
primitive peoples. The Hebrews spoke of it as a firmament, that is, a beaten out solid expanse, which was "strong 
as a molten looking glass." J ob. xxxvii. 18. It was supposed to support a celestial reservoir of waters, and to have 
doors, open lattices, and windows, through which rain, hail, and dew descend. It also supported the heavenly 
bodies; and is spoken of as a floor on which the throne of God rests. Ezek. i. 26. The Greeks had similar ideas, and 
applied the terms brazen and iron to the sky. The Latin colum is a hollow place, or cave scooped out of solid 
space. (Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. FIRMAMENT.) The Arabs believed in numerous heavens one above the 
other, a belief which St. Paul entertained, and which is common to the Hindus, and to the Polynesians. Among 
the Chinese there is a myth, in which Puanku or Eldest-Antiquity is represented as having spent 18,000 years in 
moulding chaos, and chiseling out a space that was to contain him. And it is through openings made by his 
mighty hand that the sun, moon, and stars appear; not as the Amazulu think, shining on this side of the blue rock. 
(See Nursery Tales of the Zulus. Vol. I., p. 152. The Heaven-Country.) See some amusing diagrams by Cosmas- 
Indicopleustes, made on the supposed revealed cosmogony of the Bible. (Types of Mankind. Nott and Gliddon, 

p. 569.) 

436 See Nursery Tales of the Zulus. Vol. I., p. 316. Appendix. 

437 We see here the reason of the rising of the sun being expressed by ukupuma, to come out, because it is 
supposed to come out of the water. 





mountain or a forest, [where it rises and sets,] and it does not pass 
beyond these two places; it comes out of its winter house; when it comes 
out it goes southward to its summer place. We say that when it quits its 
winter place it is fetching the summer, until it reaches a certain 
mountain or tree; and then it turns northward again, fetching the winter, 
in constant succession. These are its houses, where we say it enters; we 
say so, for it stays in its winter house a few days; and when it quits that 
place we know that it has ended the winter and is now fetching the 
summer; and indeed it travels southward, until, when the summer has 
grown, it enters the summer house a few days, and then quits it again, in 
constant succession. 


As to the renewal of the moon, we say it is new moon because we see it in 
the west. It used to be said the moon dies utterly; but it is not so; the 
days devour it,488 and it goes on diminishing until to appearance it is as 
thin as a man's nail; and then it is taken by the sun; the sun finds it in the 
east and travels with it, until he leaves it in the west, and it can be seen 
when the twilight begins, and we say it is new moon; and it goes on 
growing until it is full. At last it has it back to the east,429 and we say the 
moon is rising more and more eastward, and at last it is full;449 it rises 
when the sun sets; and at last the sun rises before the moon sets; and it 
again wanes, until it dies. 


We do not say the stars travel like the sun and moon; they are fixed 
continually. But there are stars which travel, and which die like the 
moon. 


Isikcelankobe“! (the evening star) is sometimes invisible, sometimes 
seen. 


And Isilimela442 (the Pleiades) dies, and is not seen. It is not seen in 
winter; and at last, when the winter is coming to an end, it begins to 
appear—one of its stars first, and then three, until going on increasing it 
becomes a cluster of stars, and is perfectly clear when the sun is about to 


438 How easily a mythical personification may arise from such a metaphor as this. 

439 Fnzansi here meaning by the sea, which is, Eastward. 

440 Dilingana is also used to express full moon. Inyanga sei dilingene, The moon is now full. 

441 Tsikcelankobe, also called Isipekankobe.—Isi-kcela-nkobe: Izinkobe is boiled maize; ukukcela, to ask. The star 
which appears when men are asking for boiled maize,—their evening meal.—Isi-peka-nko-be: ukupeka, to boil. 
When the maize is boiling for the evening meal. 

442 Tsilimela, The digging-for-[stars.] Because when the Pleiades appear the people begin to dig. Isilimela se si ba 
landile abalimi, The Pleiades have now fetched the diggers. 





rise. And we say Isilimela is renewed, and the year is renewed, and so we 
begin to dig. 


Ikwezi (the morning star) keeps its place constantly; it precedes the 
morning and the sun; and by its rising we see that the morning is 
coming; the night has passed, the morning star has arisen, and the 
sorcerer turns back rapidly from the place where he is going, because he 
says, "If I go slowly, the light will rise on me, and I shall reach home 
when it is light." And the spy rapidly turns back; when the morning star 
rises he knows that it is now morning. Such then is this star. 


Indosa is a star which arises before the morning star, when night is 
advanced; and if men have staid drinking beer, or eating the meat at a 
wedding feast, if they see Indosa arisen, for it arises red, they say, "Let us 
lie down; it is now night." And so they lie down. A man does not say, 
"Since Indosa has arisen I shall not now lie down;" he will lie down for a 
long time.*43 In the morning Indosa is very high in the heaven, and the 
morning star risen. 


The Sun, Moon, and Stars. 


AS regards the position of the sun, in the opinion of the people he is chief 
above the moon and stars; for when he has arisen both moon and stars 
become dim, and he alone shines, until he sets, and then they shine. 


As regards his motion, it is said he really travels in the heaven, until it 
goes into the sea, and returns to the east from whence he arose. It is said 
he travels in the water. Where he arises in the morning there is a great 
ball; this ball is called the sun's mother; it accompanies him when he is 
about to rise, and leaves him on his arising, and goes back into the sea. It 
is as red as fire. This then is what I know about the sun. 


As regards the moon, it was said at first the moon dies, and another 
moon comes into being. But at length it was seen that it is not so; that 
the moon does not die, but is one like the sun. But its death is that it 
diminishes, being eaten by the days, until it hides itself in the sun, that 
is, in its rays, and is then no longer visible. It is taken by the sun, and he 
goes with it a few days, and then leaves it again, and the moon is seen 


443 Lit., until he forgets, that is, is in a deep sleep. 





when the sun sets. Observers at length saw by their observation, and 
said, "Why is it said that the moon is dead, when it is merely hiding itself 
in the sun?" And during the day when the sky can be looked at, and the 
sun no longer pierces the eyes much with his rays, the moon is seen by a 
man standing in a deep shade, and looking upwards, and fixing his eyes 
intently on a spot near the sun and ceasing to look on the earth, and 
raising his eyes to the sky, until the light which pierces the eyes ceases, 
when the eyes are accustomed to look at a spot near the sun, and the sky 
iscleart o the eyesight, and the sun no longer forces him to close his 
eyes, the moon is seen at the edge of the sun, whether the sun will leave 
it when he sets, or set with it. He who sees it calls another, and says, "The 
moon is not dead, as they say it dies; there it is. Look up. Shade your 
eyes, and bring the eyelids together, and get accustomed to the sun, and 
then you will see it." And indeed he seeks and seeks until he sees it, and 
says, "Truly it is hidden by the rays." 


Men saw the stars too during the day; and I too have seen them. We were 
living on the Umbava. At midday I too disputed and said, "The moon 

really dies." But we were herding when the sun was very high; we were in 
the shade, lying on our backs without sleeping, and looking upwards. My 


brother said to me, "You see the moon. There it is; it is close to the edge 
of the sun." I contradicted him. He said, "Look hard; you will soon see 
it." And indeed I fixed my eyes, and looked earnestly at the sun and at 
the edge of the sun; I saw the moon for a moment; I again fixed my eyes, 
and saw it clearly, and said, "It is true." I saw also the stars—at first one; 
at last I saw many. So I was satisfied that the moon does not die. That is 
what I know about the moon. 


The moon is said to be the sun's officer. 


The Male and Female Heavens. 


THE people speak of two heavens; the one which thunders with a deep 
roar is the male; it is not dreadful, it does no harm; for although it 
thunders, it causes nothing but rain. When the male heaven thunders we 
say, "This year the heaven is peaceful, for it does not thunder 
injuriously." 





It is said of the female heaven that it thunder is attended with lightning 
and hail; and the breeze which comes with it is rather bad. And men run 
away and go into their houses at once. Its lightning is usually forked and 
rapid; as soon as a man starts it has passed; its colour is bluish, and has 
little reddish streaks; this kind of heaven thunders very shrilly; it is as 
though it would split the head; and so its thunder is bad. 


If it meet with a man in the open country he cannot tell where to go; and 
even indoors the house seems small, and he wants a second house into 
which the lightning cannot enter; and the world itself seems small at the 
time of its shrill thunderings, and men seek for a place where they can 
hide themselves. The female heaven causes much pain. The pain it 
causes is that it does not give a man time to take courage; it presses upon 
him suddenly with constant repetition; it therefore tears a man with 
terror, and a man cannot see that to-morrow will ever come; he says, 
"No; there is no to-morrow;" and he can no longer see that the light of 
another day will shine in the heaven and pass away; he sees that the 
heaven will pass away with him. 


What we know of the female heaven is the injury that it does; that it 
belongs to it only to injure cattle, and men, and trees. After it there 
follows intense heat. We are afraid if the female heaven occurs again and 
again; in such a year we say, "The sun will burn up our crops; this heaven 
is followed by evil." 


The Smiting of the Heaven. 


IF there are cattle which have been struck by the lightning, it is difficult 
for the people to approach them unless they are heaven- doctors; for they 
say, "If we approach these cattle, we shall be calling the heaven to come 
to us; do not let us go, then it will not come to us." But the doctor goes to 
them; perhaps he says, "Let them be eaten." 


The mode of eating them is this:—The people eat them, and take emetics 
continually; when they leave off emetics, they go and wash; and the 
doctor gives them medicines, that he may prevent the lightning from 
coming. 





But as to all that fear of eating cattle which have been struck by the 
lightning, the people are not afraid because they suppose that it will 
come to them on account of the cattle; but they are afraid especially 
because if they have gone to the cattle, and it thunders after that, they 
will no longer think, but will say what is apparently true, "We shall now 
really see it come to us." For they say that by going to the cattle they have 
sinned against the heaven; and it will punish them by striking them as it 
struck the cattle. It is this then that causes fear in men, because the 
dreaded thing comes from above and not from below; if it come from 
below, aman might say, "I shall see it coming from yonder mountain, 
and avoid it." This then is the fear of men; they are afraid of something 
that looks down upon all of us; the fear does not arise because it will 
really strike; but it arises from thinking that it is a thing above us; we 
cannot defend ourselves from it as from a stone thrown by another. 


Treating the Heaven. 


WHEN it thunders the doctors go out and scold it; they take a stick and 
say they are going to beat the lightning of heaven. They say they can 
overcome the lightning. They shout and take shields and sticks; they 
strike on their shields and shout. And when it clears away again, they 
say, "We have conquered it." They say they can overcome the heaven. 
When it thunders they take medicines and burn them in the fire; they 
say, they are smoking the heaven. If it does not thunder, but is afraid of 
the medicines, they are glad because they shout to the heaven and their 
heart is glad when they overcome the heaven. They say they overcome 
the heaven with their medicines. 


If a house is burnt by the lightning, they go to doctors who know how to 
treat the heaven and they come with their medicines, and treat all the 
inhabitants of the village where the lightning has struck. They are treated 
very much; they are scarified and take umsizi; and little rods are driven 
into the ground on the upper side of the village, and in front of the village 
in all the paths, and near the doorways of the houses, and on the tops of 
the houses, and near the entrance of the cattle pen. They are treated with 





a black sheep,*“* that the heaven may be dark**5 and not wish to strike 
there again; for if they kill a white sheep it will again strike in that 
homestead. They wish to work with a black sheep, that the lightning may 
not strike that homestead again. 


The doctor who treats the heaven goes with a black sheep; if he has not a 
black sheep, they cannot treat the heaven; for they require a black sheep. 
The doctor kills it; its flesh is mixed with medicines, and the people are 
scarified, and the little rods are smeared with medicine and fixed and 
driven into the paths. 


Heaven- Medicines. 


UMABOPE is a heaven-medicine which is burnt in the isolo when there 
is a threatening of a severe thunder storm.63446 Ubokgo also is used for 
smoking the heaven; and umthlonyane is used for the same purpose; and 
umkatazo is a medicine kept among the doctor's medicines, that if the 
lightning comes into the house he may puff**’ at it with this medicine, 
which he mixes with other medicines, whose names I do not know. These 
then are the heaven-medcines which I know. 


Another heaven-medicine is isibetelelo; its oil is taken and mixed with 
other heaven-medicines, and obstructions are made on every side of the 
village; rods to be which these medicines are applied are placed above 
the village, and others at the side; so these rods herd the village; they are 
placed too at the entrance of the cattle-pen; the whole village is thus 
herded; and inside the houses, and on the tops of the houses these rods 
are placed. And the heaven is shut out by these means, that it may be 
unable to find a place where it can enter. This then is what I know. 


And at the end of the year the rods are renewed by setting new ones in 
their place; it being known that the old heaven of the year which has 


444 The Ossetes, in the Caucasus, a half Christian race, sacrifice a black goat to Elias, and hang the skin on a pole, 
when any one is struck by lightning. (Thorpe. Op. cit. Vol. I., p. 173.) 

445 That is, unable to see clearly, so as to strike again where the black sheep has been sacrificed. 

446 Lit., If the heaven is coming badly. 

447 The medicine is chewed, and whilst the breath is saturated with it, the doctor puffs at it. 





passed away has passed away with the old year; but the present year has 
its own heaven.“48 Hence new rods are set up every year. 


When a doctor who herds the heaven eats green food of the new year, 
and the people are told that he is eating new food, they leave off work on 
that day, and stay at home without working. And if it hails they do not 
work, but leave off, saying, "O, if we work we summon the lightning." All 
the works of men are omitted. Or if a great wind arises during the 
digging season, they leave off digging in like manner; thinking that if 
they work they summon the ligntning to smite them. It is proper for 
them to leave off, and then the violent wind will not come again. 


This is what I know of the heaven. But heaven-medicines which are used 
by the doctors are many, many of which I do not know. 


The Insingizi and Ingqungqulu. 


THE account of the Insingizi. The Insingizi is a heaven-bird; it is a large 
bird. If the heaven is scorching, and the sun burns up the corn, the 
people go to rain-doctors; others hasten to find an Insingizi, thinking 
that if they find one, and kill it, the heaven will rain, when the bird has 
been thrown into a pool of the river. And indeed it is killed and thrown 
into a pool. And if it rains, it is said it rains for the sake of the Insingizi 
which has been killed. It is said the heaven becomes soft if an Insingizi is 
killed; it sympathises with it, and ceases to be hard; it wails for it by 
raining, wailing a funeral wail. And so the people are saved by having 
corn to eat. This then is what I know about the Insingizi. 


It is this bird which is sought for more than all others; for although the 
heaven be dry and scorching, if the people see many Izinsingizi walking 
in the open country and crying, it seems to men that they see a sign of 
rain because they see the Izinsingizi, and they trust that it will rain 
because they cry so much. 


Another bird, the Ingqungqulu, is larger than all other birds; the 
Insingizi is next in size to it. But the Insingizi is of more importance, 
because it gives but one kind of omen, that of rain,—that the heaven will 


448 That is, each year has a character of weather peculiar to itself. This is remarkably true of Natal, no two years 
being alike. 





rain if it is killed. But the Ingqungqulu gives omens of many things. If it 
drops its dung on a man, the sun will not set before that man has run in 
all directions looking for a doctor to treat him; and it is a matter of great 
consequence, and men expect some evil to happen to him. Another sign 
which the Ingqungqulu gives is, that if it cries whilst flying, it is said it 
will rain. And if as it goes along it smites its wings together, it is said it 
reports the arrival of an enemy. 


Magical Songs. 


IN the Zulu Nursery Tales we meet with an instance of the use of an 
incantation or magical song to produce a storm. Umkxakaza-wako- 
gingqwayo sung her song, and raised the tempest which destroyed the 
Amadhlungundhlebe. In another case, Ubongopa- kama-gadhlela raised 
a storm by spitting on the ground. The spittle boiled up and saluted him; 
a great storm arose, from which every one suffered but himself. Every 
tribe has its tribal or national song, which is called "The chief's song." 
This song is sung on two occasions only; on the feast of firstfruits, when, 
if there has been a continued drought, it is supposed to be capable of 
causing rain; it is also sung by an army if overtaken with continuous rain 
on the march; on singing the chief's song the rain ceases, and the army is 
able to go on its way. Thus the national song is an incantation supposed 
to be capable of producing rain, or causing it to cease. The song of the 
Amapepete is given in the following account; its meaning is scarcely 
understood. 


THERE are among black men magical songs, by singing which it 
happens on the day of the great festival,449 although the sun has been for 
a long time scorching, that rain comes, and it is said, "The heaven rains 
with reason, for it is filling up the footprints of the chief, that they may 
no longer appear where he stood, but be obliterated by the rain." 


The people are scattered to their homes; they set out already drenched, 
hastening to reach the rivers before they are flooded. 


If it does not rain on the day of the festival, the people say, "It will not 
rain for along time, for it has not filled up the footprints of the chief." 


449 That is, the great festival of firstfruits. 





As it happened when Umyeka, the chief of our people, among the 
Amapepete, went up to the old site of his father's village, which was 
called Umzimvubu; for it was said his father, who was now an Itongo, did 
not wish to go down to the Inanda, but staid at the old site. But in 
consequence of the constant illness of the son Umyeka, Umyeka went up 
to the old site, saying, "To-day I am going to fetch my father, for him to 
come and protect the village. It was not thus when I was living on the 
Umbava. "450 


There went up with him many people, the whole nation, old men, and 
young men and youths; they went, sleeping in the way till they came near 
the old site, when they slept at the village of Usisila. On the following 
morning Umyeka set out to go to the old site; when he reached the hill 
overlookingit, they were divided into regiments as though they were an 
army; the men went by themselves, and the young men by themselves, 
and the youths by themselves. 


It so happened that the sun had been very scorching at the time of eating 
new food, in the month called Ungcela,451 when they would have been 
eating new food if there had not been so much drought. They went on 
towards the old site, Umyeka going first, followed by his soldiers; they 
sung the song of his father to arouse him by it, that he might unite with 
them. The lauders*>? who lauded the father, and grandfather, and the 
son Umyeka, were innumerable. When they reached the cattle-pen, they 
halted there, and formed a circle; there came too the portion of the tribe 
which still lived in that neighbourhood, for they knew the day when 
Umyeka would come, and were staying near the old site, waiting for the 
chief; they came with the women, their wives and their daughters 
carrying beer. Thus then they assembled, and danced the shield-dance 
for along, long time; after dancing they sang their father's song:— 


"Dig for*°3 the chief, and watch our gardens which are at Isiwandiye.4™ 
Those words are naught. 455 


450 Umbava, a river, on which Umzimvubu was built. It is near Table Mountain, and runs into the Umgeni. 
Umzimvubu, if interpreted, means the Hippopotamus- village. 

451] anu 

452 Tmbongi se inye, the lauders were one; that is, the lauders were innumerable. J ust as in such sentences as the 
following:—A ku se si yo nembongi e bongayo, There is not now even one lauder lauding; that is, the lauders are 
very many. 

453 I imel’—dig for, not known for whom, but probably, as here translated, the chief. 

454 Asesiwandiye.—lsiwandiye for Isiwandile. The name of a place, as if of a place where there were many 
gardens. 

455 Those words are naught,—that is, we object to dig at Isiwandile. 





Dig for the chief, and watch our gardens which are at Isiwandiye. 
Those words are naught. 

"Which are at Isiwandiye, I-i-i-zi45°—which are at Isiwandiye. 
Those words are naught." 


Whilst in the midst of the song the heaven became clouded, and 
thundered; they did not leave off, neither did they say, "O, let us run 
home, for we shall get wet." The old women said, "This day there has 
come the chief of our land4°’ where our nation dwells; we shall see rain 
also." 


The women shouted; it was as though they were mad when they saw the 
clouds gathering tumultuously and rapidly coming on. They continued 
singing, the people now sweating exceedingly through the heat of the 
sun. It poured; the rain ran on the ground; they still went on dancing and 
rejoicing, and saying, "This day the Itongo of our people has united with 
us, for we see a drop of rain."458 


Umyeka took his shield and went and stood under a tree. The people 
tired of dancing. He told them to go home. They sat under the tree, and 
drank all the beer, and then went towards their homes. 


This song is sung only on two occasions; it is not sung before the new 
year, *59 when it is sung. It is also sung when, if an army has gone out, it 
has been overtaken by rain*©° in the way, and as it is travelling it rains 
excessively. It will not become bright until this song is sung; then the 
heaven clears, and they go whither they wish to go. 


Such then are the songs of chiefs. A chief has not two each has his own, 
the ancient song of the chiefs of the several nations.461 





456 ]-j-i-zi.—Z in zi pronounced as in azure. This chorus is used for the purpose of emphatically asserting the 
subject of the song. 

457 Inkosi yomhlaba, The chief to whom the land belongs,—an inkosi yohlanga, or chief descended from a race of 
primitive chiefs. 

458 Ttonsi lemvula.—Here again a drop of rain means abundance of rain. 

459 The feast of firstfruits. 

460 T it., heaven. 

461 These are national songs. 

The national song of the Amazulu consists of a number of musical sounds only, without any meaning, and which 
cannot be committed to writing. Each tribe has its own chief's song; some of these consist of words more or less 
intelligible, and once had doubtless a well understood meaning; others of mere musical sounds which have no 
meaning whatever. 





PART 4. ABATAKATI; OR MEDICAL MAGIC, AND 
WITCHCRAFT 


The Strength of Medicines. 


THERE are medicines which give chiefs strength and presence; 46 a 
common man, who is neither a chief nor a doctor, cannot touch this kind 
of medicine; if any one among the chief's men were seen with it, he used 
to be killed; it was said, "What are you intending to do with that?" Fora 
chief feels with his body a man who has great medicines; and when such 
aman stands in his presence he is oppressive; it is as though the chief 
was bearing him, and he feels a perspiration breaking out; and he starts 
up and goes away to strengthen himself with his medicines. If that man 
does not leave these medicines, he will die. The chief will say to him, 
"Son of So-and-so, if you do not leave off this conduct of yours, you are 
already dead. Give me all your medicines, that I may see those which you 
have about you." And indeed the man does not conceal them, because he 
has been discovered by being felt by the chief's body. And if the chief 
finds a great medicine on him, he asks what he does with it, and from 
whom he got it. He says he purchased it from So-and-so. The chief asks 
what he was about to do with it. And he explains what he wished to do 
when he bought it; perhaps he says to make damsels love him. The chief 
takes the medicine, and places it among his own. 


As to the possibility of a man who carries powerful medicines being felt, 
this is what I know. 


It happened one day the people assembled at a dance; and the men were 
sitting in the cattle-pen looking at the damsel dancing; and then, as the 
men were sitting and looking on without there being anything the 
matter, they saw one among them who appeared to be cold, and saw him 
fall down—a young man of the people of Unomsimekwane, the chief of 
the nation of Umkcoseli.463 And the people asked, "What is the matter 


462 Lit., which make a chief stand, or which establish a chief; that is, make him strong in the face of danger, or give 
him presence before others, by which he is recognised at once as the chief. 
463 Umkooseli, the unkulunkulu or founder of the tribe. 





with the man?" And they looked at each other, and asked, "What is the 
matter with you?" 


SMELLING FOR A WIZARD 


He replied, "No. I feel different sensations in different parts of my body; 
I am weak; I do not know what is the matter with me. I felt myself 
become suddenly hot, and then fell." 


He was unable to see. My brother went and took his medicines, and 
choosing from among them told him to bite off a portion, and he himself, 
having chewed some, puffed into his ears and nostrils; and in a little 
while the man rose up again and was strong. This is what I saw. 





I heard the people talking much, saying, "O, So-and-so did a wonderful 
thing; as we were arriving at the wedding, before we had sat down any 
time, we saw a man fall without apparent reason; and So-and-so at last 
restored him." There was much talk of that kind. 


If common men are unable to restore such a person, it at length becomes 
known to the great men; and people suffering in this way are helped by 
the chief; he will cure him.*6 


But we do not say amongst ourselves that nothing has been done to the 
man that falls, he falls from mere disease. No, we distinguish diseases 
which cause a man to fall. For amongst us if a man has an old injury of 
the head46> it may cause him to fall, and be affected with blindness, 
especially when the sun is intensely bright. And he stretches himself and 
falls; we say, that is occasioned by the old accident. 


Further, we do not say of a man that falls, "He merely falls; he has done 
nothing wrong;" we know at once by his conduct that he has medicines 
about him; for as he is not one who is thoroughly acquainted with 
medicines, therefore his medicines are overcome by others which are 


stronger than they, and the owner of the medicines falls.466 


Just as in the thorn-couutry where our tribe lived, at Table Mountain, 
there are two doctors who disputed with each other about their skill. One 
said to the other, "So-and-so, you are utterly unable to pluck 

umdhlebe, 4°’ though you are a doctor." The other said, "I can pluck it at 
once, as soon as I reach it." I know both these men; one is called 
Usopetu, and the other Upeteni. Usopetu said to Upeteni, "Upeteni, let 
us go together to the Umlazi near the sea; the tree you mention I know, 


464 The chief collects to himself all medicines of known power; each doctor has his own special medicine or 
medicines, and treats some special form of disease, and the knowledge of such medicines is transmitted as a 
portion of the inheritance to the eldest son. When a chief hears that any doctor has proved successful in treating 
some case where others have failed, he calls him and demands the medicine, which is given up to him. Thus the 
chief becomes the great medicine-man of his tribe, and the ultimate reference is to him. If he fail, the case is given 
up as incurable. It is said that when a chief has obtained some medicine of real or supposed great power from a 
doctor, he manages to poison the doctor, lest he should carry the secret to another and it be used against himself. 
465 An injury of the head is always a cause of anxiety to natives, especially one which has caused depression of the 
bone, which the natives usually treat by cutting down to the bone, and scraping it, often leaving a deep 
depression. Such injuries are always referred to as the cause of all future diseases. 

466 That is, an inexperienced man bears about him powerful medicines, and therefore the medicines of another 
become aware that there is an opponent at hand, and contend with the medicines till they are overcome, and he 
who carries them is seized with illness. By bearing medicines he becomes a centre of influence and attraction, and 
is, as it were, attacked by another. One who bears no such medicine does not suffer; not being a centre of 
influence, he is not a centre of attraction, and so, being neutral, escapes. 

467 Umdhlebe, a tree, which is probably a kind of Aspen. In some respects it reminds us of the Upas. But much 
that is said about it is doubtless fabulous and wholly untrustworthy. 





that our contentions may cease; as for you I know you are a doctor; and 
you will know me when we reach the tree." 


And truly they went till they came to the tree. When they came to it 
Usopetu said, "Upeteni, there it is. Let us sit down." 


But men contend with this tree; it is a powerful opponent; a man cannot 
pluck it before he has fought with it. It is also said that beneath it there 
are many bones of animals which die there; and birds if they pitch on it, 
die. It is also said that the tree cries like a sheep. There are several kinds 
of umdhlebe, not one kind only; some are small; the largest of all is that 
which grows among the Amanthlwenga. 


Usopetu said, "Upeteni, begin." But although the heaven is still, and 
there is no wind, the tree moves, and makes a noise by moving; its leaves 
move. Usopetu said, "Upeteni, do you begin, since you say you area 
doctor. Pluck for me, and give me." At once Upeteni untied his 
medicines, and selected what was proper; he chewed them and puffed on 
his body. He arose, thinking to go and pluck from the tree. And as he 
carried his assagais that he might stab it, he stabbed it; 46° it moved 
violently; and would not allow him to approach it. He went back to other 
medicines, and chewed them and puffed upon his body; and again went 
to the tree, and stabbed it; it made a great noise; again and again he tried 
to approach it, but he was unable; he went back again, and his face began 
to be suffused with perspiration. 


Usopetu said, "Pluck from the tree, and let us go home." 


He applied to other medicines; but he was still unable to pluck from the 
tree. And he was no longer able to quit the place; cold entered into him; 
although there was a cloudless, bright sun, he was cold, and began to say 
to Usopetu, "O, I am conquered. Help me; I am nowill." 


Usopetu replied, "Yes! yes! You are about to be satisfied today that I ama 
doctor; you are my boy."469 Usopetu untied his medicines, and chewed 
some and puffed on Upeteni, and cured him. He took his medicines, and 
went with them to the tree; he stabbed and it made a great noise; he 


468 He stabbed it by throwing his assagai, standing at a distance, not by approaching it so as to stab it without 
throwing. When the tree is pierced, it is said to throw out of the wound a water, with a hissing noise; and if the 
juice fall on the body of a man, it will produce a deep wound, and kill him if he is not treated by a skilful doctor. 
469 You are my boy. That is, I am aman in my knowledge; you are but a boy. You are my pupil. 





went back from it, and took other medicines and went to it again; he 
stabbed it; it was silent; he went down to it, and plucked its branches. 


And Upeteni said, "Pluck for me also." He gave him some of the branches 
of the tree. He took up the assagais and came back with them. 


Upeteni said, "Usopetu, you are a doctor. You have conquered me this 
day." 


This, then, is the tree which kills people, which if cast into the midst of a 
village, that village perishes; a great fever arises; and a man dies with all 
his bones racked with pain; there is no place where he can rest, but he 
moves up and down continually. At length a doctor comes, and sees that 
the man has been made ill by umbulelo,#” that is, umdhlebe; he cures 
him, His treatment consists in ordering him to abstain from drinking 
water, and not to eat amasi. 


Just as I saw with my own eyes those men who were killed by umdhlebe 
among the Amanthlwenga, they having gone to hunt elephants. One of 
them was my brother. He once came here driving the waggon for one 
month; a tall man, with very black skin, and tall, and a long beard. They 
went with a Dutchman; the name of the Dutchman was Umkosi. 


They set out and went to the Amanthlwenga; they met with elephants 
and killed many; at length they reached a place where umdhlebe grows; 
where the people cannot keep cattle, but only goats. And one afternoon, 
feeling hungry, they killed a buffalo; when it was dead, they skinned it 
and roasted it. They used umdhlebe to roast it with, not being acquainted 
with the tree. But they did not eat all the meat, Umdava first began to 
complain, saying, "O, my bones are racked with pain." Then Unofithlela 
complained, saying, "And I too am suffering in the same way." So they 
did not eat all that meat, but were seized with pain also in their heads; 
and the disease continually attacked others. 


But the Amanthlwenga know how to treat this disease. Unofithlela began 
to swell, and his abdomen continued tumid; he was as if he was 
constantly full. And Umndava was the same; and at length they had 
diarrhoea. 


47 Umbulelo, a gen. term for destructive medicines, of which umdhlebe is one. 





When the white man saw how it was, and that the people would die; for 
they were many, and all were attacked except himself; (but he too was 
formerly ill when he went there the first time, and was cured; but he 
went again notwithstanding; ) he called the doctors of the place, and they 
treated the people. But when they reached the Amanthlwenga some had 
already died. And those who treated them told them not to drink water 
nor to eat amasi; and that if they ate amasi they would die in the way and 
not reach home. 


And indeed whilst under treatment, the Dutchman wished to return 
home, and put them in his waggons. O, as they journeyed they passed 
through the villages of the Amazulu, and saw amasi and ate. Many of 
those who ate amasi died there in the way; and at last the others reached 
our village. When they came they had tumid abdomens, their bodies 
were wasted to nothing, and their abdomens were a burden to them. O, 
we did not know how to treat these people. We offered them amasi; they 
refused, saying, "The doctor told us not to eat amasi till we are well; then 
we may eat it." 


There was a great doctor among our people, whose daughter had 
married among us; his name was Umjiya. My uncle at once called him; 
he treated them; he did not go home to his own village, but slept there 
continually. And indeed after a very few days we saw that their eyes 
again were like the eyes of men; for we thought they would really die; 
and the tumid abdomens were reduced, and they got well. And they are 
living to this day. 


That disease of the Amanthlwenga we are thoroughly acquainted with, 
and know that it is a deadly disease. Its name is imbo.4”! We abstain from 
calling?” the tree umdhlebe; for we do not take its name in vain, for it is 
an awful tree; just as the term ibubesi was not used, but we used to say 
ingonyama. 473 


Itis difficult to drink out of the Cup of a Chief. 


471 Imbo is a term applied to any severe epidemic or endemic disease, as acute dysentery, fever, &c. 
472 That is, its name is hlonipa’d. It is "tapu," and must not be called by name. 
473 Tbubesi, a lion; ingonyama, the name by which it is usually spoken of. 





IT is said it is difficult even for men who consider themselves knowing 
ones4” to drink out of the cup of a chief; for if one thinks that he too is 
taking the cup, yet forsooth there is not among his medicines one which 
he can trust; and when he thinks he is about to drink, it is as if he had a 
stick obstructing his swallow; the beer will not go down; the first 
mouthful cannot be swallowed; and at last he spits it out upon the 


ground. 


The men in the house look at each other, and do not know what to say. 
And the beer is handed back to the chief; and if he give it to aman who is 
faultless, 47> he just drinks it, and it goes down. And they say to the first, 
"O! Your conduct is evil. Why could you not eat the food#”* of the chief?" 


As it happened also when it was said an army was about to go to fight 
against the Amahhahhaba.*”” Usomseu4”8 sent men to Udumisa, for the 
army was mustered out of all the tribes on this side the Umkomanzi; and 
on this side the Umgeni Umkqundane was chief officer; and on the other 
side the Umgeni, Ungoza. And the men who were sent by Usomseu—and 
one of the men I knew was Umanyosi, for he was one of our tribe— 
arrived at Udumisa's. According to the custom of black men, when one 
comes who is sent by the chief, it is proper to honour him by killinga 
bullock for him. Udumisa did so; he killed for the messengers a young 
ox. And they set about boiling it, and kindled a great fire, that it might be 
thoroughly dressed. They collected a second time a great deal of 
firewood, saying, perhaps there is not enough fire. No, there was enough. 
At length they saw that more time had passed than was required to cook 
the meat; they began to remember, and say one to another, "Oh, can it be 
that Udumisa is doing that which we have heard mentioned, viz., that if a 
chief has practised magic on a bullock,*”9 it does not get cooked, until 


47 1zazi, knowing ones, magicians. 

475 Who is faultless, that is, to one who does not use those strong medicines which are supposed to be possessed of 
magical properties. The doctor is using medicines similar in character to those which the chief is using, but those 
of the chief are the stronger of the two, and the doctor feels their power. He is, as it were, an enemy in the 
presence of an enemy more powerful than himself. The common man not being under the influence of medicines 
is not in a state of antagonism with those who use them. 

476 Food. Beer, utshwala, is called food, and is said to be eaten; to distinguish it from solid food, it is sometimes 
called ukudhlana—iight food; or amanzana—waterish food. 

477 Amahhahhaba, a tribe among the Amakxosa Kafirs, probably a sub-tribe of the Amagcaleka, called by 
Dugmore, Amakhakhabe. (Compendium of Kafir Laws and Customs, p. 10.) 

478 Usomseu, Mr. Shepstone. 

479 Ukulinga inkomo—to bewitch or practise ruagic on a bullock—is for the purpose of causing it to lose its natural 
properties; it is done in order that when it is stabbed, those who do not know what has been done to it, may 
without thinking just stab it, expecting it at once to drop; but when they see all their skill in choosing fatal points 
for stabbing is near being exhausted, they begin to ask whether it has not been bewitched. This is what is meant 
by practising magic on a bullock. In like manner, when it is to be boiled, if it has been bewitched for the purpose 





heaps of firewood are burnt? This is what it is, for all the firewood is 
burnt; we pour water into the pot, and it boils away, and we add 
continually more water. When we wish to see, we see that the meat is just 
as it was at first." At length they took the meat out of the pot, and slept 
without eating. 


But that was a trouble to them, and they said, "Why has Udumisa done 
this? for he is not our enemy. For we know that this is done by one chief 
to another, that he may see and say, 'If I fight with So-and-so he will not 
be conquered, 48° but it is I myself that shall be conquered." 


So they returned, and went at once to the chief.481 And when the chief 
heard that Udumisa had done this, he summoned him to appear before 
him. When he came, it was said to him, "Udumisa, we have summoned 
you on account of this report, to know whether it is true that you gave the 
men a bullock, and that they boiled it, but it could not be thoroughly 
cooked?" 


But Udumisa said in reply, "O, chiefs,482 I do not know what to say, for I 
gave them a bullock. But if they did not kindle a fire to cook it, do you say 


that it is I who ought to have gone out and fetched firewood for them?" 


And the chiefs agreed with Udumisa, and said, "The meat was not 
cooked because the men were idle." 


But in their opinion, although Udumisa spoke cunningly, and the chiefs 
agreed with him, it was not so; for they said, "Eh! what does Udumisa 
mean by saying that we did not kindle sufficient fire for the bullock? 
What does he understand by kindling fire enough, when both the 
firewood and the water were consumed, and we could do nothing more? 
Is there any bullock which one begins to boil on one day, and it is cooked 
on the morrow? We ask him this, when he says we did not kindle fire 
enough for it." 


of preventing its becoming cooked, they will stab it, and it will at once drop; if it is bewitched for the purpose of 
preventing its being fatally stabbed, it will not fall. This is what is meant by ukulinga. If a man wishes that the 
bullock should not drop when stabbed, he will take a certain medicine which he has, and chew it, and breathe it 
on his hand; if the bullock is tame he goes to it, and scratches it; it stands still, and he rubs its side in the place 
where it will be stabbed; and so leaves it. If he practises magic to prevent its being cooked, he may breathe on the 
pot in which it is to be cooked. That is all. 

480 Lit., cooked, or boiled. 

481 The chief, Mr. Shepstone. 

482 Chiefs.—All superior white men are so called, especially those sitting with a magistrate; and government 
officials. 





The matter ended; the chiefs agreed with Udumisa; but the others have 
in no way altered their opinion, though they lost the case. 


The Magic of Ufaku. 


THE account of the magic of Ufaku,483 the son of Ungqungqushe, which 
he practised on Uncapayi,*84 the son of Umadikane. 


Uncapayi married a daughter of Ufaku, the sister of Undamase. One day 
Ufaku sent one of his men to go to Uncapayi by night whilst he was 
asleep. He took a brass ornament which was on his arm, without his 
hearing; neither did his wife hear. He left their hut, and brought the 
ornament to Ufaku. 


Ufaku worked on the ornament with his magical knowledge. And one 
night he called Uncapayi, having practised magic on him; he called him 
by name,*®5 not shouting aloud, but calling him, and using the medicines 
with which he was acquainted. 


Uncapayi awoke in the night, and clothed himself. His wife said to him, 
"Where are you going, O chief?" 


He replied, "I am going to the chief, to Ufaku." 

The woman said, "When it is still night?" 

He said, "Yes." 

The woman asked, "Will it never be daylight, that you may go then?" 


He replied, "No, I am going now." 


And indeed he quitted the house, and went on his way speedily. His wife 
remained behind. She roused the people and said to them, "Your chief 


483 Ufaku, a great chief of the Amampondo, now dead. 

484 Uncapayi, by descent a chief of a tribe of Amabakca, who raised himself to some position by his personal 
qualities as a leader. 

485 Calling him by name; that is, whilst practising magical arts he called Uncapayi by name, that the magic might 
take effect on him, and not on another. 

In the Legends of Iceland we meet with several instances of persons being "called" or forced by magical means to 
go to a certain place, where their enemies were awaiting them. Thus Olafr says to Gudmundr:—'My father lives at 
a farm not far from hence; he has charmed you hither, for he wants to repay you the slaying of his son." ( 
Legends of Iceland. Second Series, p. 103.) Again, the farmer having unsuccessfully attempted to kill Oddr, 
says:—"Great is thy luck, Oddr, to have escaped scatheless, for thou shalt know that, by my charms, thou art here, 
as I intended to kill thee." (Id., p. 123.) See also p. 132 and p. 153. 





has departed. Follow him." And the people left their home at once during 
the night, and followed him till the morning. Uncapayi reached the 
village of Ufaku during the night. Ufaku was told that Uncapayi had 
arrived. 

Ufaku asked, "Where is he going?" 

Uncapayi replied, "I have come to this place." 

Ufaku said, "What has he come to fetch?" 

He replied, "I thought I was called by the chief." 


The chief said, "No. But take him to such and such a house. We will talk 
in the morning." So they went to sleep. 


In the morning Ufaku assembled his troops that they might go out to 
battle.486 But the soldiers of Uncapayi which followed him were very few 
in number. Ufaku said, "I cannot kill my child's husband. Let him go 
home." 


But at that time Uncapayi had not a large army; but he was mighty in 


battle with the enemy; but he was subject to Ufaku, but he did not readily 
submit to be governed, but disputed Ufaku's word, and appeared as 
though he would fight with him. And sometimes when Ufaku wished to 
kill him, he escaped because he was his daughter's husband. But 
notwithstanding at last Uncapayi was hurled by the army of Ufuku over a 
precipice together with his soldiers with which he had come to fight with 
Ufaku. 


Intelezi. 


THERE are mally kinds of plants which are called intelezi. Intelezi is a 
thing of this kind:48” when a man goes to wash he docs not wash with 
water only, like women; it is women only who wash with water only; 
when a man goes to wash he picks several kinds of intelezi; and when he 


486 Although, as is supposed, Ufaku had by magical charms forced Uncapayi to come to him alone, yet when he 
was there in his power, Ufaku relented, and was unable to kill his son-in-law. But he could not be comfortable till 
he had vented his anger on someone, so he collected his troops and sent them out on a raid against some 
neighbouring tribe. 

487 This cannot be rendered literally, so as to be intelligible to the English reader. It is very common for the Zulu 
thus to introduce a subject in an elliptical manner, "Intelezi is a thing which:—when a man goes to wash," &c. 





has come to the river he looks for a pebble, and sits down and bruises the 
intelezi; 488 when he has bruised them he pours a little water on them, 
and squeezes them in both his hands; he raises his hands over his head; 
and as the water which runs out of the bruised leaves and stalks4®9 of the 
intelezi descends by both his arms, it escapes at his feet; and he pours 
some into his mouth, that he may squirt it in the direction of where he 
has received an injury; 49° if he has no enemy he does not squirt in this 
manner; he then rubs his whole body, and throws the remains on the 
grass. He then washes the pebble with which he bruised the intelezi, and 
the rock on which he bruised it, and hides the pebble, because tomorrow 
also he may want it; he then washes himself with water. 


As to the mode in which a man washes himself among black men, he 
does not begin to wash every part of the body indifferently; he begins 
with his arms, after that he pours water over his body with both his 
hands; then throws it over each shoulder, until he has washed the whole 
body, when he dresses and goes out of the water.*9! 


He washes himself therefore with intelezi, that though he should meet 
with danger whilst travelling, he may not be quickly injured, but escape 


constantly from danger which may arise either from falling or from 
fighting; and that he might not suddenly fall into danger. 


Black men trust very much to intelezi; for at all times when a man is 
about to wash he takes intelezi. But when he has gone to the ford492 he 
does not take intelezi, but washes with water only; for he quits his hut 
when it is still dark, and he cannot see intelezi; 49° further, he does not 
wash with intelezi under such circumstances, because the ford is said to 
be a bad thing;4% and although a man has medicines to which he trusts, 
he cannot go to them to touch them; and if he has great need to touch his 
medicines, he searches for izilumulo*95 among them, and uses them, and 


488 Properly izintelezi, the plural, for there are many kinds. 

489 By ikambi lezintelezi we are to understand the green portions of the plants, leaves, and stalks, when bruised. 
490 This system of squirting water containing medicine from the mouth, is a very common custom among the 
natives, in the efficacy of which they have great faith. It is practised to ward off a danger which might arise from 
the magical practices of another; it is also a defiance, and a means of sending evil to another. The custom of 
spitting in contempt is probably connected with some such superstition. 

491 The native dress is very simple, and during washing is placed on a rock close at hand; and the man stands in 
the water whilst washing, and does not go out of the water till he has dressed. 

492 T do not explain this. The Zulu scholar will understand the meaning of the metaphor. 

493 That is, distinguish it from other plants. 

494 Influences other things for evil, and if the medicines be touched, their properties will be injuriously affected. 
495 Tzilumulo, a class of medicines which are chewed (luma), and the breath thus saturated by them puffed on the 
body, on medicines, &c., to protect them from evil. 





then he will untie his medicines, having put them in safety, and then his 
medicines come to no harm. 


Such then is intelezi. There are some who are acquainted with powerful 
intelezi with which doctors wash themselves. If a man plays with another 
who has washed with intelezi, and meets with some severe injury from 
merely playing with the man, the man is dreaded, and it is said, "O, the 
intelezi of that man is powerful. Why, when he is merely playing with 
another and not fighting, has he met with so severe an injury as this? No; 
the intelezi of that man is powerful." 


Intelezi for Soldiers. 


WHEN a chief is about to fight with another, he calls his army-doctor. 
He brings intelezi, which he bruises, places in a pot, pours water on it, 
and then squeezes it with his hands, and mixes it with the water. And he 
has the tail of a large animal, which is well known, called the gnu; its tail 
is long; it is placed in the vessel of intelezi, and the doctor takes the 
vessel. The army forms a semi-circle; no man speaks; there is perfect 
silence; for indeed when an army is being led out to war no one speaks 
even a little; it is an evil day, for men are going to die; and they eat 
nothing. The doctor sprinkles the whole army, going round it, until he 
has gone round the whole circle. And when an anny has had this done to 
it, no one among them is able to associate with his wife; they abstain 
excessively; for if aman, when the army is going out, and the men have 
been treated with intelezi, associate with his wife, he kills himself, 
making his own eyes dark.*9® No man sins against the law of intelezi; if 
he does, he kills himself. For on the day the army is summoned and 
assembles at the chief's, the chief slaughters cattle, and they are then 
skinned; the first meat they eat is black, being always smeared with 
umsizi."497 All eat the meat, each a slice, that they may be brave, and not 
fearful. When the doctor has finished sprinkling the army, the 


496 That is, if he break the law of the intelezi-sprinkling or baptism, it is to his own injury, and when he goes into 
battle, he loses all power of discrimination, and is soon killed. 

497 Umsizi, a powder made of the dried flesh of various wild beasts,—leopard, lion, elephant, snakes, &c.,—the 
natives intending by the administering this compound to impart to the men the qualities of the several animals. 
Sometimes if a man has killed a wild beast, a leopard for instance, he will give his children the blood to drink, and 
roast the heart for them to eat, expecting thereby to cause them to grow up brave and daring men. But it is said by 
others that this is dangerous, because it is apt to produce courage without prudence, and cause a man to rush on 
heedlessly to his death. 





chief*#98 comes into the midst of it and talks with it, lauding the 
Amatongo of their people. In conclusion the chief says, "Troops of our 
people, who did such and such great actions, 499 I shall hear of your 
doings. There is the sun in the sky; I have this day given the enemy into 
the hands of such and such a regiment; and I direct such and such a 
regiment to follow it. I do not know for my part what more I could do. If 
you do not conquer, you will disgrace yourselves. 59° My father was a 
brave; there was never known to be a coward amongst us. Let the 
assagais wound you in front; let there be no wound in the back. If I see 
you coming back conquered I will kill you; you will find no place for you 
here at home; I too am an enemy if you are cowards." 


Then there is no end of leaping and brandishing of weapons. Some 
devote! the villages of their fathers, saying, "For my part, if I do not 
stab the enemy, I give you the whole village of my family." But if it is a 
chief who does not wish a boy to devote his fathers village whilst his 
father is living, he says, "No. Do not devote the villages of other men." 
Another says, "You speak the truth, leopard.°°2 For my part I devote my 
own head, that if I do nothing, you may kill me; that is all. That is what I 
devote." All say the same. Some do not know what to say, and are silent. 


And when they are devoting themselves to the chief, it is a bad and 
unpleasant time; the men leap and brandish their weapons, and break 
rods in the face of the chief. To break a rod in the face of the chief is a 
great oath among black people, and a man means to say by it, "You will 
take me to task, if you do not hear some great thing that I have done." 


At that time he does not resemble a chief whom they reverence; they are 
not afraid of him at that time. Some throw dust on him, saying, "This 
little coward who resembles his mother! Where is the enemy which you 
give us to fight with? We wish to see it with our eyes." He then sends out 
his army.°3 


498 Lit., the owner or master of the army, that is, the chief. 

499 Recounting the famous actions which they have done in battle. 

500 He means that he has done all that a chief can do to ensure them victory; and if they fail the fault will be their 
own, because it will arise from their having in some way failed to observe the conditions upon which the efficacy 

of the intelezi- baptism depends. 

501 Devote,—or promise to give,—or vow to give,—lay down, as a votive offering. 

502 Leopard. The natives magnify their chiefs by this title. 

503 Impi is used in this paragraph in the double sense of the enemy—impi kubo; and the chief's army—impi yayo. 





Under these circumstances no black woman draws near, but they go to a 
distance; those who approach are old women who have passed the time 
of childbearing, and have become men; 504 it is they only who go near the 
army; all the young women go to a distance from it. 


So the army sets out from home singing its song, for it is as if they could 
see the enemy at once. So the army sets out. And the sick only remain at 
home. 


When the army is in the field the women take no pains to keep 
themselves tidy; for it is said, it is not proper that a woman, when her 
husband is out with the army, should continue many little habits, even 
those of adorning herself. And she does not often wash; she continually 
remembers that her husband is with the enemy; she watches herself in 
all she does. 


And if there is any one who has just been married, and the enemy stabs 
him at the very first onset, it is said, "The lap of that woman is 
unlucky.°°5 Why has her husband died before any thing was done? Her 
lap is unlucky." 


Such is what is done with intelezi in sprinkling an army. 


The doctor says, "I say that now you will not be stabbed at all; the 
enemies’ assagais will constantly strike on the shields and glance off." 


There is a custom*°6 which is carried out by the doctor when an army is 
about to take the field, which is a sign by which it is known whether the 
army will be conquered or conquer. For when the army is assembled 
there are wise men appointed to look earnestly, who stand at a distance 
from it, endeavouring to discover whether it is a trustworthy army or 
not. And if they see that it is contemptible in their eyes, they say to the 
chief, "No, O chief! The army which is assembled this day we can not see; 


504 Old women are called men, and no longer act as women, nor observe the customs of hlonipa in relation to the 
men. 

505 Jt is said of such, U ‘matanga ’mabi. 

506 This custom is that of churning medicine in a pot of water. Two medicines are chosen; one represents the 
chief, the other the enemy. These medicines are placed is separate vessels; if that representing the enemy froths 
up suddenly, whilst that representing the chief does not froth, they regard it as a sign that the enemy will prove 
too strong for them if they attack him at that time, and the army is not allowed to go out to battle. The same trial 
is repeated again and again, it may be for months or even years, and the army is allowed to go out to battle only 
when the sign is reversed, and the chief's vessel froths up, and that of the enemy does not froth. 





it is contemptible.5°7 How is it that the army is without awfulness, and 
weight in our sight? No; we do not see an army. It is light; it has not been 
properly handled.°°8 Return and set the army to rights, that it may be 
awful, that if one look on it, it may not appear a common thing to him, 
but strike him with awe. This is not an army." And indeed they again 
sprinkle it with intelezi, that it may be awful. And among black men if a 
man has just married, it is not liked that he should go out with the army; 
for it is said, "It is not proper that the husband should leave the bride as 
soon as she has covered her head,"°°9 that is, manifested respect for her 
husband's people. He was not allowed to go out with the army, because it 
was Said, the enemy quickly stabs the man who has made his bride cover 
her head. Therefore some man, perhaps his father, tells him secretly not 
to go, but to stay at home. 


But that custom ceased among the Amazulu; for it was not wished that 
any of the soldiers should marry; all were commanded not to marry, that 
they might not be afraid. It used to be so amongst us, and we were afraid 
for one to go out with the army leaving his young wife 

behind.51 Marriage was given up, because it was said, "O, no! for men 
will say, 'A man who has a young bride will be afraid, because he loves 
But there is now no longer the custom 


his wife rather than bravery. 
amongst us. But there is still this custom: If a woman is pregnant, it is 
said, even though a man is a water-doctor, >" it is proper that he should 
abstain from going into the water, for it is said he will be quickly carried 
away by the water if his wife is pregnant. 


The Bird-doctor. 


THERE is a remarkable account of a man who was doctor of those birds 
which eat the corn. For at the time of the blossoming of the amabele, 
when the grain begins to set, it is diligently watched; and watch- houses 
are built for the purpose of watching the birds; and people arise whilst it 


507 Lit., reddish,—having nothing awful about it,—a thing we can look at without fear. And awful—iit., black, or 
dark—resembling the sky which is being overcast with dark clouds which threaten a coming tempest. But all this 
is a matter of feeling with the wise men. 

508 Viz., by the doctor. 

509 A young bride, on reaching her husband's village, covers her head, as an intimation of respect for her 
husband's relatives, especially for his father. 

510 Gobisile, who has taken a young wife. 

511 Not a hydropathic doctor; but a man whose occupation it is to enable others to cross deep rivers. 





is still very early in the morning, and return at sunset; when it is dark the 
birds go to their roosts. When the grain begins to appear, a doctor is 
called, for the people see that even early rising is of no use, since the 
birds sleep in the midst of the garden, and never quit it at the time of the 
setting of the grain. The wife and husband no longer love one another; 
for when the birds are numerous they separate lovers; and there is no 
time for sitting in one place, that the people may talk about the news. If 
the husband does not watch, and the wife alone is harassed, the husban 
d does not associate with his wife, for she no longer cooks food; if the 
husband ask for food, the wife says, "As for you forsooth, do you eat 
food? For see there are those little beasts destroying it in this way! When 
can I find time to look for food, if I am harassed in this way? Do the birds 
allow me to have any time? Since it is well if at noon they just leave off 
eating for a little while, can a person then find time to go and seek food 
for himself?" 


At that time, if the husband does not go out to help his wife, he gets thin; 
for he cannot get any food anywhere if he has but one wife. And the 
husbands, although at first they stay at home, yet because of hunger and 
the anger of their wives, who are harassed by the birds and have now 
bleeding>” hearts, at length go out to assist the women against the 
enemy which is fighting with them; and then the woman leaves her 
husband in the garden, and goes to seek for food in a small garden plot 
which is more forward than the rest, and then they eat food. And the 
men return home with their arms swollen with throwing stones at the 
birds from earliest dawn to sunset; the birds not leaving off eating for a 
little time. At length the men go to the chief of the village, and say, "O, 
dear sir, what do you mean by remaining silent? For you see clearly that 
we are dying of want, and the cows are no longer milked for our children, 
for the people are taken captive by the birds." 


And so the chief of the village remembers a doctor whom he knows is 
skilful to prevent birds from entering the garden, and says, "Go and call 
So-and-so, to come here to-day to help me, for I am devoured by little 
beasts." 


And indeed when the doctor comes he brings with him bundles of dried 
and green medicines, and a snake which is called Ukokoti, with which 


52 That is, are very angry. 





birds are kept out of the garden. The doctor demands a herd of cattle, 
saying, "Point out my bullock to me." The chief of the village says, "Do 
you think if you cause my children to come home, that it will be possible 
for me to be excelled by you? How great are you? Destroy the birds 
which are in the garden, and I will give you a bullock. There will be no 
disputing when you have taken away the birds." 


So the doctor gives directions, saying, "Let all the men come together, 
and cut green firewood; let the women leave the birds to-day, that they 
may eat, that I may be able to find the chaff of the amabele on the 
ground; then I shall be able to treat them well. Find a great frog, that I 
may shut out the birds by means of it." 


Indeed on that day the birds eat the amabele excessively; they begin in 
the morning and leave off at sunset. In the afternoon the doctor tells the 
people to collect the ears which the birds have left, and the chaff which 
has recently fallen on the ground, and bring it to him, every thing that 
has been eaten on that day by the birds. And it is all collected, and 
ground; a frog is found, and stuffed till it is like a stuffed sack; and the 
same is done to all isinana;>!8 and then all is buried together, and a fire is 
kindled on the top, and a huge fireplace is made; and the fire is kept up 
all night until morning. The doctor says, "Watch the birds to-morrow 
and the day after, and see what they do, and then leave them alone. Then 
you will see that I am a doctor." 


And indeed so it is; they watch them earnestly. The doctor tells them not 
to let the fire go out, but to keep it up day and night, until the birds are 
conquered, and not to put it out until the amabele is ripe. The fire is not 
made near the garden, but is placed at a little distance from it. And the 
doctor says, "I say that you may be satisfied with me, you will go home; 
the birds are conquered. When you see them begin to come and sit by the 
fire, then you will know that I am about to conquer them. When you 
drive them away you shall say, 


Die, die, mbalane; 
Die, thlokothloko." 


513 Isinana is a Batrachian, which is found under stones. It has an almost globular body, and small short legs; it is 
covered with papilles which give out a milky fluid when touched. It is slow in its movements, not leaping, but 
crawling. It is used much by the doctors. 





He says further, "Do you watch yourselves for my sake; let no man of you 
go to his house; >" it is proper that you should guard your heart for my 
sake; then you will see my skill." 


And having shut out the birds for two days, on the third they wash, the 
doctor having given them intelezi to wash with. They go to the river to 
wash. He says to them, "When you have washed, and are going up from 
the river to the gardens, sing this song, 


O, die, mblane; 
O, die, thlokothloko. 


When you say thus, see on reaching the gardens how much they have 
eaten." 


Some begin to say, "O, for my part, women, I see the birds doing nothing 
but sit still. I creep stealthily along to go and see, and I see the birds not 
eating; they merely open their mouths." And indeed the birds begin to 
collect in 


This book cuts off in mid-sentence at the end. Apparently this is the way that the 
book was printed. 





54 That is, they are to abstain from their wives. Comp. Exodus xix. 15. They also all abstain from eating any thing 
growing in the gardens whilst the doctor is treating them, until they have washed. These are no doubt religious 
observances connected with some old and now forgotten superstition. 





